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PREFATORY NOTE. 


The Lectures in this volume have been de- 
livered in Glasgow, St Andrews, and Edin- 
burgh, in connection with the Lectureship 
founded by the late Mr James Baird of 
Auchmedden and Canabusdoon. They will 
be followed by a volume on Anti-Theistic 
Theories, containing the Baird Lectures for 
1877! • 

The a'uthor has to thank the Baird Trus- 
tees for having twice appointed him Lec- 
turer, and for much indulgence extended to 
him during his tenure of office. His special 
thanks are due to James A. Campbell, Esq., 
LL.D., of Stracathro, for kindly revising the 
sheets of this volume, and for suggesting 
many corrections and improvements. 


Johnstone Lodge, Craigmillar Park, 
Kdinbvrgh, 22f/ August 1877. 



PREFATORY NOTE TO SEVENTH EDITION 


In revising this edition, I hav^ made few changes. 
Among the works which have recently appeared 
on Natural Theology, two may be specially 
recommended to the attention of students — Dr 
Martineau’s ‘Study of Religion’ (2 vols., 1888), 
and Professqr Max Muller’s Gifford Lectures, 
‘Natural Religion ’ (1889). The former is a work 
of rare excellence and %beauty, and unequalled, 
perhaps, in its treatment of the moral difficulties 
in the way of acceptance of the theistic inference — 
the chief obstacles to theistic belief. I have re- 
viewed it in ‘Mind,’ No. LII. The latter is rich in 
most valuable instruction, communicated’with sin- 
gular attractiveness. Some criticisms on positions 
in ‘ Theism ’ may, perhaps, be due to want of ex- 
plicitness of statement on my part, — a defect which 
I may be able to remedy in a forthcoming volunce 
on Agnosticism. 

In an article on Theism in the ‘ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,’ I have treated the subject historically, 
and would therefore refer to it as supplementary 
to the present volume. 

Johnstone Lodge, Craigmillak Park, 

Edinburgh, 231^ September 1889. 



PREFATORY NOfE TO TENTH EDITION. 


The only addition which the author has made 
to the present edition is Note XLL It contains 
a somewhat important •correction of a rather 
serious misrepresentation of ‘ Theism ’ made by 
Profe;ssor Caldecott in his ' Philosophy of Religion 
in England and America.* 

R. flint; 


August 1902. 
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LECTURE I. 

ISSUES INVOLVED IN THE QUESITON TO BE DISCUSSED — 
WHENCE AND HOW WE GET THE IDEA OF GOD. 

I. 

Is belief in God a reasonable belief, or is it not ? 
Have we sufficient evidence for thinking that there 
is a self-e!xistent, eternal Being, infinite in power 
and wisdom, and perfect in holiness and goodness, 
the Maker of heaven and earth, or have we not ? 
Is theism true, or is some antagonistic, some anti- 
theistic theory true ? This is the question which 
we .have to discuss and to answer, and it seems 
desirable to state briefly at the outset what issues 
are involved in answering it. Obviously, the state- 
ment of these issues must not be so framed as to 
create prejudice for or against any particular an- 
swer. Its only legitimate purpose is to help us 

A 
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to realise aright our true relation to the questida 
We can never in any investigation see too early of 
too clearly the true and full significance, the gen- 
eral and special bearings of the question we intend 
to study ; but the more important and serious the 
question is, the more incumbent on us is it not to 
prejudge what must be the answer. 

c 

It is obvious, then, in the first place, that tlic 
inquiry before us is one as to whether or not reli- 
gion has any reasonable ground, any basis, in truth; 
and if so, what that ground or basis is. Religion, 
in order to be reasonable, must rest on knowledge 
of its object. This is not to say that it is exclu- 
sively knowledge, or that knowledge is its one 
essential element. It is not to say that feeling and 
will are not as important constituents in the reli- 
gious life as intellectual apprehension. Mere know- 
ledge, however clear, profound, and comprehensive 
it may be, never can be religion. There can be 
no religion where feeling and affection are not 
added to knowledge. There can be no religion in 
any mind devoid of reverence or love, hope or f^ar, 
gratitude or desire — in any mind whose think- 
ing is untouched, uncoloured, uninspired by some 
pious emotion. And religion includes more even 
than an apprehension of God supplemented by 
feeling — than the love or fear of God based on 
knowledge. It is unrealised and incomplete so 
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long as there is no self-surrender of the soul to the 
object of its knowledge and affection — so long as 
the will is unmoved, the character and conduct 
unmodified. The importance of feeling and will 
in religion is thus in no respect questioned or 
denied when it is maintained that religion cannot 
be a reasonable process, a healthy condition of 
mind, jf constituted ty either feeling or volition 
separate from knowledge. Some have represented 
it as consisting essentially in the feeling of de- 
pendence, others in that of love, and others in 
fear ; but these arc all feelings which must be 
elicited by knowledge, and which must be propor- 
tional to knowledge in every undisordered mind. 
We can neither love nor fear what we know 
nothing about. We cannot love what we do not 
think worthy of love, nor fear unless we think there 
is reason for fear. We cannot feel our dependence 
upon what we do not know to exist. We cannot 
feel trustful and confiding dependence on what we 
do not suppose to have a character which merits 
trust and confidence. Then, however true it may 
be^that short of the action of the will in the form 
of •the self-surrender of the soul to the object of 
its worship the religious process is essentially im- 
perfect, this self-surrender cannot be independent 
of reason and yet reasonable. In order to be a 
legitimate act it must spring out of good affec- 
tions, — and these affections must be enlightened ; 
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they must rest on the knowledge of an object 
worthy of them, and worthy of the self-sacrifice 
to which they prompt. Unless there be such an 
object, and unless it can be known, all the feeling 
and willing involved in religion must be delusive 
— must be of a kind which reason and duty com- 
mand us to resist and suppress. 

But religion is certainly a very large pheno- 
menon. It is practically coextensive, indeed, with 
human life and history. It is doubtful if any 
people, any age, has been without some religion. 
And religion has not only in some form existed 
almost wherever man has existed, but its existence 
has to a great extent influenced his whole exist- 
ence. The religion of a people colours its entire 
civilisation ; its action may be traced on industry, 
art, literature, science, and philosophy, in all their 
stages. And the question whether there is a God 
or not, whether God can be known or not* is, other- 
wise put, whether or not religious history, and his- 
tory so far as influenced by religion, have had any 
root in reason, any ground in fact. If there be no 
God, or if it be impossible to know whether there 
be a God or not, history, to the whole extent of Its 
being religious and influenced by religion, must 
have been unreasonable. Religion might still, per- 
haps, be held to have done some good ; and one 
religion might be regarded as better than another, 
in the sense of doing more good or less evil than 
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alnother ; but no religion could be conceived of 
as true, nor could one religion be deemed truer 
than another. If there be no God to know, or 
if God cannot be known, religion is merely a 
delusion or mental clisease — its history is merely 
the history of a delusion or disease, and any 
science of it possible is merely a part of mental 
pathology. 

Further, whether Christianity be a reasonable 
creed or not obviously depends on whether or not 
certain beliefs regarding God are reasonable. If 
there be no God, if there be more Gods than one, 
if God be not the Creator and Upholder of the 
world and the Father of our spirits, if God be not 
infinite in being and perfection, in power, wisdom, 
and holiness, Christianity cannot possibly be a 
thing to be believed. It professes to be a reve- 
lation from God, and consequently assumes that 
there is a*God. It demands our fullest confidence, 
on the ground of being His message ; and conse- 
quently assumes that He is '' not a man that He 
should lie,'’ but One whose word may be trusted to 
thft uttermost. It professes to be a law of life, and 
therefore assumes the holiness of its author ; to be 
a plan of salvation, and therefore presupposes His 
love ; to be certain of final triumph, and so pre- 
supposes His power. It presents itself to us as 
the completion of a progressive process of positive 
revelation, and therefore presupposes a heavenly 
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Father, Judge, and King. The books in which We 
have the record of this process — the books of the 
Old and New Testaments — therefore assume, and 
could not but assume, that God is, and that He 
is all-powerful, perfectly wise, and perfectly holy. 
They do not prove this, but refer us to the world 
and our own hearts for the means and materials 
of proof They may draw away from nature, and 
from before the eyes of n\en, a veil which covers 
and conceals the proof ; they may be a record of 
facts which powerfully confirm and largely supple- 
ment what proof there is in the universe without 
and the mind within : but they must necessarily 
imply, and do everywhere imply, that a real proof 
exists there. If what they in this respect imply 
be untrue, all that they profess to tell us of God, 
and as from God, must be rejected by us, if we are 
to judge and act as reasonable beings.^ 

For all men, then, who have religions beliefs, 
and especially for all men who have Christian 
beliefs, these questions. What evidence is there 
for God's existence } and, What is known of His 
nature } are of primary importance. The answers 
given to them must determine whether religion 
and Christianity ought to be received or rejected. 
There can be no use in discussing other religious 
questions so long as these fundamental ones 
have not been thoughtfully studied and distinctly 
^ See Appendix I. 
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answered. It is only through their investigation 
that we can establish a right to entertain any re- 
ligious belief, to cherish any religious feeling, to 
perform any religious act. And the result to 
which the investigSition leads us must largely 
decide what sort of a religious theory we shall 
hold, and what sort of a religious life we shall 
lead. Almost all i^ligious differences of really 
serious import may be traced back to differences 
in men’s thoughts about God. The idea of God 
is the generative and regulative idea in every great 
religious system and every great religious move- 
ment. It is a true feeling which has led to the 
inclusion of all religious doctrines whatever in a 
science which bears the^ name of theology (dis- 
course about God, Xoyos Trcpl rov Oeov)^ for what is 
believed about God determines what will be be- 
lieved about everything else which is included 
either, ufider natural or revealed religion. 

In the second place, the moral issues depending 
on the inquiry before us are momentous. An 
etroneous result must be, from the very nature of 
tlie case, of the most serious character. If there be 
no God, the creeds and rites and precepts which 
have been imposed on humanity in His name must 
all be regarded as a cruel and intolerable burden. 
The indignation which atheists have so often ex- 
pressed at the contemplation of religious history is 
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quite intelligible — quite natural; for to them it can 
only appear as a long course of perversion of the 
conscience and affections of mankind. If religion 
be in its essence, and in all its forms and phases, 
false, the evils which have beeli associated witl it 
have been as much its legitimate effects as any 
good which can be ascribed to it; and there can be 
no warrant for speaking of benefits as its proper 
effects, or uses and mischiefs as merely occasioned 
by it, or as its abuses. If in itself false, it must 
be credited with the evil as well as with the good 
which has followed it; and all the unprofitable 
sufferings and useless privations — all the undefined 
terrors and degrading rites — all the corruptions of 
moral sentiment, factitioife antipathies, intolerance, 
and persecution — all the spiritual despotism of the 
few, and the spiritual abjectness of the many — all 
the aversion to improvement and opposition to 
science, &c., which are usually referred •to false 
religion and to superstition, — must be attributed to 
religion in itself, if there be no distinction between 
true and false in religion — between religion and 
superstition. In that case, belief in God must be 
regarded as really the root of all these evils. It 
is only if we can separate between religious truth 
and religious error — only if we can distinguish 
religion itself from the perversions of religion — that 
we can possibly maintain that the evils which have 
flowed from religious error, from the perversions of 
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religion, are not to be traced to rer^ibUi prin- 
ciple itself.^ 

On the other hand, if there 
denies HiS existence, and, in consequenc^discards" 
all religious motives, represses all religious senti- 
ments, and despises all religious practices, assuredly 
goes morally far astray. If there be a God — all- 
mighty, all-wise, and all-holy — the want of belief 
in Him must be in all circumstances a great moral 
misfortune, and, wherever it arises from a want of 
desire to know Him, a serious moral fault, neces- 
sarily involving, as it does, indifference to one who 
deserves the highest love and deepest reverence, 
ingratitude to a benefactor whose bounties have 
been unspeakable, and the neglect of those habits 
of trust and prayer by which men realise the pres- 
ence of infinite sympathy and implore the help 
of infinite strength. If there be a God, the vir- 
tue which takes no account of Him, even if it 
were otherwise faultless, must be most defective. 
The performance of personal and social duty can 
in that case no more compensate for the want 
of» piety than justice can excuse intemperance or 
benevolence licentiousness. 

Besides, if God exist — if piety, therefore, ought 
also to exist — it can scarcely be supposed that pen 
sonal and social morality will not suffer when the 
claims of religion are unheeded. It has seemed to 
^ See Appendix II. 
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some that morality rests on religion, and cannot 
exist apart from it. And almost all who believe 
that there are religious truths which men, as 
reasonable beings, are bound to accept, will be 
found maintaining that, althoilgh morality may be 
independent of religion for its mere existence, a 
morality unsupported by religion would be insuf- 
ficient to satisfy the wants t)f the personal and 
social life. Without religion, they maintain, man 
would not be able to resist the temptations and 
support the trials of his lot, and would be cut off 
from the source of his loftiest thoughts, his richest 
and purest enjoyments, and his most heroic deeds. 
They further maintain, that without it nations would 
be unprogressive, sclfisTi, diseased, corrupt, un- 
worthy of life, incapable of long life. They argue 
that they find in human nature and in human his- 
tory the most powerful reasons for thinking thus ; 
and so much depends upon whether they* are right 
or wrong, that they are obviously entitled to expect 
that these reasons, and also the grounds of religious 
belief, will be impartially and carefully examined 
and weighed. 

It will not be denied, indeed, by any one, that i^e- 
ligious belief influences moral practice. Both reason 
and history make doubt on this point impossible. 
The convictions of a man’s heart as to the supreme 
object of his reverence, and as to the ways in which 
he ought to show his reverence thereof, necessarily 
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’affect for good or ill his entire mind and conduct. 
The whole moral life takes a different colour ac- 
cording to the religious light which falls upon it. 
As the valley of the Rhone presents a different 
aspect when seen from a summit of the Jura and 
from a peak of the Alps, so the course of humai? 
existence appears very different when looked at 
froni different spirftual points of view. Atheism, 
polytheism, pantheispi, theism, cannot regard life 
and death in the same way, and cannot solve in the 
same way the problems which they present to the 
intellect and the heart. These different theories 
naturally — yea, necessarily — yield different moral 
results. Now, doubt may be entertained as to 
whether or not we can legitimately employ the 
maxim, By their fruits ye shall know them,” in 
attempting to ascertain the truth or falsity of a 
theory. The endeavour to support religion by 
appealing to its utility has been denounced as 
'' moral bribery and subornation of the under- 
standing.” ^ But no man, I think, however scrupu- 
lous or exacting, can doubt that when two theories 
Bear different moral and social fruits, that fact 
te a valid and weighty reason for inquiring very 
carefully which of them is true and which false. 
He who believes, for example, that there is a 
God, and he who believes that there is no being 

^ liy J. S. Mill, in the very essay in which he assailed religion by 
trying to show that the world had outgrown the need of it. 
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in the universe higher than himself — he who be- 
lieves that material force is the source of all things, 
and he whp believes that nature originated in an 
intelligent, holy, and loving Will, — must look upon 
the world, upon history, and upon themselves so 
Very differently — must think, feel, and act so very 
differently — that for every man it must be of su- 
preme importance to know which of these beliefs he 
is bound in reason to accept ^nd which to reject. 

Then, in the third place, the primary question in 
religion is immediately and inseparably connected 
with the ultimate question of science. Does the 
world explain itself, or does it lead the mind above 
and beyond itself? Science cannot but suggest 
this question ; religion is an answer to it. When 
the phenomena of the world have been classified, 
the connections between them traced, their laws 
ascertained, science may, probably enough, have 
accomplished all that it undertakes — all that it 
can perform ; but is it certain that the mind can 
ascend no further? Must it rest in the recogni- 
tion of order, for example, and reject the though! 
of an intelligence in which that order has itt 
source ? Or, is this not to represent every science 
as leading us into a darkness far greater than any 
from which it has delivered us ? Granting that 
no religious theory of the world can be accepted 
which contradicts the results established by the 
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Sciences, are we not free to ask, and even bound to 
ask — Do these results not, both separately and 
collectively, imply a religious theory of the world, 
and the particular religious theory, it may be, 
which is called theism ? Are these results not 
the expressions of a unity and order in the world 
which can only be explained on the supposition 
that material nature* organic existences, the mind 
and heart of man, society and its history, have 
originated in a power, wisdom, and goodness not 
their own, which still upholds them, and works in 
and through them ? The question is one which 
may be answered in various ways, and to which 
the answer may be that it cannot be answered ; 
but be the answer that or another — be the answer 
what it may — obviously the question itself is a 
great one, — a greater than any science has ever 
answered — one which all science raises, and in the 
answering of which all science is deeply interested. 

No scientific man can be credited with much 
insight who docs not perceive that religious theory 
has an intimate and influential bearing on science. 
There are religious theories with wliich science can- 
t!^t consistently coexist at all. Where fetichism 
or polytheism prevails, the scientific spirit cannot 
be actively engaged in the pursuit of general laws. 
A dualistic religion must, with all the strength it 
possesses, oppose science in the accomplishment of 
its task — the proof of unity and universal order 
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Even when the conception of One Creative Being* 
is reached, there are ways of thinking of His 
character and agency which science must dial 
lenge, since they imperil its life and retard its pro- 
gress. The medieval belief in miracles and the 
•modern belief in law cannot be held by the same 
mind, and still less by the same society. 

We have no reason, howeVer, to complain at 
present that our scientific men are, as a class, 
wanting in the insight referred to, or that the truth 
just indicated is imperfectly realised by them. 
Perhaps such complaint was never less applicable. 
It is not long since it was the fashion among men 
of science to avoid all reference to religion — to treat 
religious theory and scientific theory as entirely 
separate and unconnected. They either cared not 
or dared not to indicate how their scientific find- 
ings were rationally related to current religious 
beliefs. But within the last few years there has 
been a remarkable change in this respect. The 
attitude of indifference formerly assumed by so 
many of the representatives of science towards 
religion has been very generally exchanged fftr 
one of aggression or defence. The number «f 
them who seem to think themselves bound to 
publish to the world confessions of their faith, 
declarations of the religious conclusions to which 
their scientific researches have led them, is great, 
perhaps, beyond example in any age. They are 
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Inanifesting unmistakably the most serious inter 
est in the inquiry into the foundation of religion, 
and into the relationship of religion to science. 
The change is certainly one for the better. It is 
not wholly good only because scientific men in 
their excursions into the domain of religion are* 
too frequently chargeable with a one-sidedness of 
view and statement* which their scientific educa- 
tion might have been hoped to make impossible 
— only because they too seldom give to religious 
truths the patient and impartial consideration to 
which these are entitled. But most deserving of 
welcome is every evidence on their part of the 
conviction that when science goes deep enough it 
cannot but raise the questions to which religion 
professes to be an answer ; so that the mind, in- 
stead of getting free from religious reflection by 
advancing in scientific inquiry, finds such reflec- 
tion only the more incumbent on it the farther it 
advances — a conviction which falls short of, indeed, 
but is closely allied to, the belief so aptly expressed 
by Lord Bacon, “that while a slight taste of philo- 
sophy may dispose the mind to indifference to re- 
ligion, deeper draughts must bring it back to it ; 
that while on the threshold of philosophy, where 
second causes appear to absorb the attention, some 
oblivion of the highest cause may ensue, when the 
mind penetrates deeper, and sees the dependence 
of causes and the works of Providence, it wil* easily 
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perceive, according to the mythology of the poets* 
that the upper link of nature’s chain is fastened to 
Jupiter’s throne.” Men of science are simply exer- 
cising a right to which they are fully entitled when 
they judge of religion by what* they find to be as- 
•certained in science ; and no class of men is more 
likely than they are to open up the way to points 
of view whence reh^ious truth* will be seen with a 
clearness and comprehensiveness greater than any 
to which professional theologians could hope of 
themselves to attain. He can be no wise theo- 
logian who does not perceive that to a large ex- 
tent he is dependent on the researches of men of 
science for his data, and who, firm in the faith that 
God will never be disgraced by His works, is not 
ready to accept all that is truly discovered about 
these works, in order to understand thereby God’s 
character. 

The greatest issues, then, are involved in the in- 
vestigation on which we enter. Can we think what 
these are, or reflect on their greatness, without 
drawing this inference, that we ought, in conduct- 
ing it, to have no other end before us than that ei 
seeking, accepting, and communicating the truth ? 
This is here so important that everything beside 
it must be insignificant and unworth/. Any 
polemical triumphs which could be gained either 
by logical or rhetorical artifices would be unspeak- 
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ably paltry. Nothing can be appropriate in so 
serious a discussion but to state as accurately as 
we can the reasons for our own belief in theism, 
and to examine as carefully and impartially as we 
can the objections of* those who reject that belief, 
and their reasons for holding an opposite belief. 
It can only do us harm to overrate the worth of 
our own convictions find arguments, or to under- 
rate the worth of those of others. We must not 
dare to carry into the discussion the spirit of men 
who feel that they have a case to advocate at all 
hazards. We must not try to conceal a weakness 
in our argumentation by saying hard things of 
those who endeavour to point it out. There is no 
doubt that character has an influence on creed — 
that the state of a man’s feelings determines to a 
considerable extent the nature of his beliefs — that 
badness of heart is often the cause of perversity of 
judgment*^, but we have no right to begin any 
argument by assuming that this truth has its 
bright side — its side of promise — turned towards 
us, and its dark and threatening side turned to- 
wards those who differ from us. If we can begin 
bybp assuming our opponents to be wicked, why 
should we not assume them at once to be wrong, 
and so spare ourselves the trouble of arguing with 
them } It will be better to begin by assuming 
only what no one will question — namely, that it 
is a duty to do to others as we would have other^s 

B 
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do to us. When a man errs, it is a kindness to 
show him his error — and the greater the error the 
greater the kindness ; but error is so much its own 
punishment to every ingenuous nature, that to con- 
vince a person of it is all thal: one fallible person 
* ought to do to another. The scoff and the sneer 
are out of place in all serious discussion ; especially 
are they out of place when otft* minds are occupied 
with thoughts of Him who, if He exist, is the 
Father and Judge of us all, who alone possesses 
the full truth, and who has made us that we might 
love one another.^ 


fl. 

Theism is the doctrine that the universe owes 
its existence, and continuance in existence, to the 
reason and will of a self- existent Being, who is 
infinitely powerful, wise, and good. It is the doc- 
trine that nature has a Creator and Preserver, the 
nations a Governor, men a heavenly Father and 
Judge. It is a doctrine which has a long history 
behind it, and it is desirable that we should und^p 
stand how we are related to that history* 

Theism is very far from coextensive with reli- 
gion. Religion is spread over the whole earth ; 
theism only over a comparatively small portion 
^ See Appendix HI. 
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of it. There are but three theistic religions — 
the Jewish, the Christian, and the Mohammedan. 
They are connected historically in the closest 
manner — the idea of God having been transmitted 
to the two latter, and not independently originated 
by them. All other religions are polytheistic or 
pantheistic, or both together. Among those who 
have jDeen educated *in any of these heathen reli- 
gions, only a few mipds of rare penetration and 
power have been able to rise by their own exer- 
tions to a consistent theistic belief The God of 
all those among us who believe in God, even of 
those who reject Christianity, who reject all reve- 
lation, is the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
From these ancient Jewish fathers the knowledge 
of Him has historically descended through an un- 
broken succession of generations to us. We have 
inherited it from them. If it had not thus come 
down to*us, if we had not been born into a society 
pervaded by it, there is no reason to suppose that 
wc should have found it out for ourselves, and still 
less that we should merely have required to open 
our eyes in order to see it. Rousseau only showed 
li0w imperfectly he realised the dependence of 
man on man, and the extent to which tradition 
enters into all our thinking, when he pretended 
that a human being born on a desert island, and 
who had grown up without any acquaintance with 
other beings, would naturally, and without assist* 
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ance, rise to the apprehension of this great thought: 
The Koran well expresses a view which has been 
widely held when it says, Every child is born 
into the religion of nature ; its parents make it a 
Jew, a Christian, or a Magian.’^ The view is, how- 
•ever, not a true one. A child is born, not into the 
religion of nature, but into blank ignorance ; and, 
left entirely to itself, it would* probably never find 
out as much religious truth ,as the most ignorant 
of parents can teach it. It is doubtless better 
to be born into the most barbarous pagan society 
than it would be to be born on a desert island 
and abandoned to find out a religion for one’s 
self. 

The individual man left to himself is very weak. 
He is strong only when he can av^ail himself of the 
strength of many others, of the stores of power 
accumulated by generations of his predecessors, 
or of the combined forces of a multitucfe of his 
contemporaries. The greatest men have achieved 
what they have done only because they have had 
the faculty and skill to utilise resources vastly 
greater than their own. Nothing reaches far for- 
ward into tlie future which does not stretch f»{ 
back into the past. Before a tragedy like ' Ham- 
let,' for example, could be written, it was requi- 
site that humanity should have passed through 
ages of moral discipline, and should be in posses- 
sion of vast and subtle conceptions such as could 
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only be the growth of centuries, of the appropriate 
language at the appropriate epoch of its develop- 
ment, and of a noble style of literary workmanship. 
'‘We allow ourselves,*' says Mr Froude, "to think 
of Shakespeare, or *of Raphael, or of Phidias as 
having accomplished their work by the power of* 
their individual genius ; but greatness like theirs is 
never more than the highest degree of perfection 
which prevails widely around it, and forms the 
environment in which it grows. No such single 
mind in single contact with the facts of nature 
could have created a Pallas, a Madonna, or a 
Lear.” What the historian has thus said as to art 
is equally true of all other forms of thinking and 
doing. It is certainly true of religious thought, 
which has never risen without much help to the 
sublime conception of one God. It is, in fact, an in- 
disputable historical truth that we owe our theism 
in great* part to our Christianity, — that natural 
religion has had no real existence prior to or apart 
from what has claimed to be revealed religion — 
and that the independence which it now assumes 
is that of one who has grown ashamed of his 
<»igin. 

It does not in the least follow that we are to 
regard theism as merely or even mainly a tradi- 
tion — as a doctrine received simply on authority, 
and transmitted from age to age, from generation 
to generation, without iAvestigation, without reflec 
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tion. It does not follow that it is not a truth the 
evidence of which has been seen in some measure 
by every generation which has accepted it, and 
into the depth and comprehensiveness and reason- 
ableness of which humanity *lias obtained a con- 
stantly-growing insight. There have, it is true, 
been a considerable number of theologians who 
have traced all religious beliefs to revelation, and 
who have assigned to reasoji merely the function 
of passively accepting, retaining, and transmitting 
them. They have conceived of the first man as 
receiving the knowledge of God by sensible con- 
verse with Him, and of the knowledge thus re- 
ceived as transmitted, with the confirmation of 
successive manifestations, to the early ancestors 
of all nations. The various notions of God and 
a future state to be found in heathen countries 
are, according to them, broken and scattered rays 
of these revelations ; and all the religious rites 
of prayer, purification, and sacrifice which prevail 
among savage peoples, are faint and feeble relics 
of a primitive worship due to divine institution. 
This view was natural enough in the early ages of 
the Christian Church and in medieval times, wli^n 
the New World was undiscovered and a very small 
part of either Asia or Africa was known. It was 
consonant also to the general estimate of tradition 
as a means of transmitting truth, entertained by 
the Roman Catholic Church ; but it is not consist- 
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ent with the Protestant rejection of tradition, and 
it is wholy untenable in the light of modern 
science, the geography, ethnology, comparative 
mythology, &c., of the present day. A man who 
should thus account for the phenomena of the re- 
ligious history of heathen humanity must be nov^ 
as far behind the scientific knowledge of his age 
regarding the* subject on which he theorises, as a 
man who should still, ascribe, despite all geological 
proofs to the contrary, the occurrence of fossils in 
the Silurian beds to the action of the Noachian 
deluge.^ 

Theism has come to us mainly through Chris- 
tianity. But Christiani^ itself rests on theism. 
It presupposes the truth of theism. It could only 
manifest, establish, and diffuse itself in so far as 
theism was apprehended. The belief that there is 
one God, infinite in power, wisdom, and goodness, 
has certainly not been wrought out by each one 
of us for himself, but has been passed on from man 
to man, from parent to child : tradition, education, 
common consent, the social medium, have exerted 
great influence in determining its acceptance and 
^prevalence ; but we have no right to conceive of 
them as excluding the exercise of reason and re- 
flection. We know historically that reason and 
reflection have not been excluded from the de- 
velopment of theistic belief, but have been con- 
^ See Appendix IV. 
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stantly present and active therein ; that by the 
use of his reason man has in some countries 
gradually risen to a belief in one God ; and 
that where this belief existed, he has, by the use 
of his reason, been continuously altering, and, it 
may be hoped, extending and improving his views 
of God’s nature and operations. We know that 
in Greece, for example, the history of religion 
was not a merely passive and traditional process. 
We know as a historical fact that reason there 
undermined the polytheism which flourished when 
Homer sang; that it discovered the chief theistic 
proofs still employed, and attained in many minds 
nearly the same belief in God which now prevails. 
The experience of the ancient classical wprld is 
insufficient to prove that a purely rational philo- 
sophy can establish theism as the creed of a 
nation ; but it is amply sufficient to prove that it 
can destroy polytheism, and find out all ^he prin- 
cipal arguments for theism. We know, further, 
that in no age of the history of the Christian 
Church has reason entirely neglected to occupy 
itself in seeking the grounds on which the belief 
of God can be rested. We know that reason 
certainly not declining that labour in the present 
day. The theistic belief, although common to the 
whole Christian world, is one which every indi* 
vidual mind may study for itself, which no one is 
asked to accept without proof, and which multi- 
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tudes have doubtless accepted only after careful 
consideration. It comes to us so far traditionally, 
but not nearly so much so as belief in the law of 
gravitation. For every one who has examined 
the evidences for belief in the law of gravitation, 
thousands on thousands have examined the evi- 
dences for the existence of God. 

Tradition, then, does not necessarily exclude 
private judgment, and .private judgment docs not 
necessarily imply the rejection of tradition — that 
is, of transmitted belief. The one does not even 
necessarily confine or restrict the activity of the 
other. ‘They are so far from being essentially 
antagonistic, that they m^ co-operate, may sup- 
port and help each other ; nay, they must do so, if 
religious development is to be natural, easy, peace- 
ful, and regular. This is but saying, in another 
form, that religious development, when true and 
normal, must combine and harmonise conservatism 
and progress. All development must do that, or 
.it will be of an imperfect and injurious kind. In 
nature the rule of devolopment is neither reiwln- 
tion nor reaction^ but evolutioii — a process which is 
atT5nce conservative and progressive, which brings 
the new out of the old by the continuous growth 
and elaboration of the germs of life into organic 
completeness. All that is essential in the old is 
retained and perfected, while the form is altered 
to accord with new circumstances and to respond 
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to new wants. It should not be otherwise in the 
moral and social worlds. The only true progress 
there, also, is that continuous and consistent de- 
velopment which can only be secured through true 
conservatism — through retaining, applying, and 
utilising whatever truth and goodness the past has 
brought down to the present ; and the only true 
conservatism is that which secures against ^stagna- 
tion and death by continugus progress. Therefore 
it is that, alike in matters of civil polity, of scien- 
tific research, and of religious life, wisdom lies in 
combining the conservative with the progressive 
spirit, the principle of authority with the principle 
of liberty, due respect^to the collective reason in 
history with due respect to the rights of the indi- 
vidual reason. The man who has not humility 
enough to feel that he is but one among the living 
millions of men, and that his whole generation is 
but a single link in the great chain of the human 
race — who is arrogant enough to fancy that wis- 
dom on any great human interest has begun with 
himself, and that he may consequently begin his- 
tory for himself, — the man who is not conservative 
to the extent of possessing this humility, ^nd 
shrinking from this arrogance, is no truly free man, 
but the slave of his own vanity, and the inherit- 
ance which his fathers have left him will be little 
increased by him. The man, on the other hand, 
who always accepts what is as what ought to be ; 
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Wiio identifies the actual with the reasonable ; who 
would have to-morrow exactly like to-day ; who 
would hold fast what Providence is most clearly 
showing ought to pass away, or to pass into some- 
thing better, — the man, in a word, who would lay 
an arrest on the germs of life and truth, and pre- 
vent them from sprouting and ripening — is the 
very ojpposite of genuinely conservative — is the 
most dangerous of destructives. There is nothing 
so conservative against decay and dissolution as 
natural growth and orderly progress. 

The truth just stated is, as I have said, of uni- 
versal application. But it is nowhere more appli- 
cable than in the inquiry on which we are engaged. 
The great idea of God — the most sublime and 
important of all ideas — has come to us in a won- 
drous manner through the minds and hearts of 
countless generations which it has exercised and 
sustained,*which it has guided in darkness, strength- 
ened in danger, and consoled in afihetion. It has 
come to us by a long, unbroken tradition ; and 
had it not come to us, we should of a certainty 
not have found it out for ourselves. We should 
hejre had to supply its place, to fill ‘^the aching 
void within us caused by its absence, with some 
far lower idea, perhaps with some wild fiction, 
some foul idol. Probably we cannot estimate too 
humbly the amount or worth of the religious 
knowledge which we should have acquired, sup- 
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posing we acquired any, if we had been left wholly 
to our own unaided exertions — if we had been cut 
off from the general reason of our race, and from 
the Divine Reason, which has never ceased to speak 
in and to our race. 

While, however, the idea of God has been brought 
to us, and is not independently wrought out by us, 
no man is asked to accept it blindly or slavishly ; 
no man is asked to forego^ in the slightest degree 
even before this the most venerable and general of 
the beliefs of humanity, the rights of his own indi- 
vidual reason. He is free to examine the grounds 
of it, and to choose according to the result of his 
examination. His acceptance of the idea, his ac- 
quiescence in the belief, is of worth only if it be 
the free acceptance of, the loving acquiescence in, 
what his reason, heart, and conscience testify to be 
true and good. Therefore, neither in this idea or 
belief itself, nor in the way in which it* has come 
to us, is there any restriction or repression of our 
mental liberty. And the mere rejection of it is no, 
sign, as some seem to fancy, of intellectual free- 
dom, of an independent judgment. It is no evi- 
dence of a man’s being freer from incredulity tfean 
the most superstitious of his neighbours. "‘To dis' 
believe is to believe,” says Whately. If one man 
believes there is a God, and another that there is 
no God, whichever holds the less reasonable of 
these two opinions is chargeable with credulity 
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For the only way to avoid credulity and incre- 
dulity — the two necessarily going together — is to 
listen to, and yield to the best evidence, and to 
believe and disbelieve on good grounds.’^ These 
are wise words of Dr Whately. Whenever reason 
has been awakened to serious reflection on the 
subject, the vast majority of men have felt them- 
selves unable to believe that this mighty universe, 
so wondrous in its adjustments and adaptations, 
was the product of chance, or dead matter, or 
blind force — that the physical, mental, and moral 
order which they everywhere beheld implied no 
Supreme Intelligence and Will ; and the few who 
can believe it, have assuredly no right, simply on 
the ground of such ability, to assume that they are 
less credulous, freer thinkers, than others. The 
disbelief of the atheist must ever seem to all men 
but himself to require more faith, more credulity, 
than the beliefs of all the legends of the Talmud,' 


^ Sec Appendix V. 
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LECTURE IL 

GENERAL IDEA OF RELIGION* — COMPARISON OF POLY 

THEISM AND PANTHEISM WITH THEISM THE 'rUREE 

GRP:AT THEISTIC religions compared — NO REEL 
GIOUS progress BEYOND THEISM. 


L 


There are three great theistic religions. All of 
them can scarcely be supposed to be perfect. It 
is most unlikely that they should all be equal in 
rank and value. But to determine the position 
and worth of a religion, whether theistic or non- 
theistic, it is indispensable that we have some 
notion of what religion is in itself 

It is very difficult to give a correct definition or 
accurate description of religion. And the reason 
is that religion is so wide and diversified a thing. 
It has spread over the whole earth, and it has 
assumed an almost countless variety of forms. 
Some sense of an invisible power or powers ruling 
his destiny is manifested by man alike in the loifest 
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stafjes of barbarism and in the highest stages oi 
civilisation, but the rude savage and the cultured 
thinker conceive very differently of the powers 
which they adore. The aspects of religion are, in 
fact, numerous as the J)hases of human life and the 
steps of human progress. It extends its sway over 
all lands, ages, and peoples, and yet it is the same 
in no two countries, tio two generations, no two 
men even. There is, accordingly, of necessity a 
great difficulty in finding an expression which will 
comprehend and suit the vast variety of forms 
assumed by the religious life. Instead of trying 
to find an expression of the kind, many, I might 
almost say most, theologians are content silently 
to substitute for religion the phases of it with 
which they are most familiar, and instead of a defi- 
nition of religion, to give us, say, a definition of 
theism, or even of Christianity. It is the rule and 
not the exception to find the same theologians 
who define religion as the communion of man with 
God, or the self- surrender of the soul to God, 
arguing that religion is common to all races and 
peoples. Of course, this is self-contradictory. Their 
definitions identify religion with monotheism, and 
their arguments assume it to include pantheism, 
polytheism, fetichism, &c. Belief in the one God 
and the worship of Him arc very far from being 
universal even at the present day. If there be no 
other religion — if nothing short of that be religion 
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— there are still vast continents and populous na- 
tions where religion is unknown. 

A definition of religion must completely circum- 
scribe religion ; it must not be applicable merely 
to one religion, or at the rAost to several out of 
the vast host of religions which are spread over 
the earth ; it must draw a boundary line which 
includes all religions, the towest as well as the 

highest, and which excludes all things els*e.^ A 

« 

definition thus extensive cannot be, in logical 
language, very comprehensive ; to include all re- 
ligions, it must not tell us much about what any 
religion is ; in significance it can be neither rich nor 
definite. Perhaps if we say that religion is man’s 
belief in a being or bemgs, mightier than himself 
and inaccessible to his senses, but not indifferent 
to his sentiments and actions, with the feelings and 
practices which flow from such belief, we have a 
definition of the kind required. I fear at* least that 
any definition less abstract and vague will be found 
to apply only to particular forms or special devel- 
opments of religion. Religion is man’s communion, 
then, with what he believes to be a god or gods ; 
his sense of relationship to, and dependence on^ a 
higher and mysterious agency, with all the thoughts 
emotions, and actions which proceed therefrom. 
The communion may be dark and gross, and find 
expression in impure and bloody rites, or it may 
^ See Appendix Vt. 
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be in spirit and in truth, and expressed in ways 
which educate and elevate both mind and heart. 
The belief may rest on wild delusions, on authority 
blindly accepted, or on rational grounds. The god 
may be some personified power of nature, some 
monstrous phantom of the brain, some imaginary 
demon of lust or cruelty; or it may be He in whom 
all truth, wisdom, goodness, and holiness have their 
source. But whatever be the form or character 
which religion presents, it always and everywhere 
involves belief in a god or object of worship, and 
feelings and actions corresponding to that belief. 
It is always and everywhere a consciousness of 
relationship to a worshipped being. 

Is there any truth which can be affirmed to 
belong universally to this consciousness } If there 
be, it will hold good universally of religion, and 
the recognition of it will advance us a step in the 
knowledge of the nature of religion. One such 
truth at least, it appears to me, there is — viz., that 
^the religious consciousness, or the frame and con- 
dition of spiritual life distinctive and essential in 
religion, is not peculiar to some one province of 
human nature, but extends into all its provinces. 
This truth has been often contradicted in appear- 
ance, seldom in reality. The seat of religion, as I 
indicated in last lecture, has been placed by some 
in the intellect, by others in the affections, and 
by others in the will. It has been represented as 

C 
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knowing-, or feeling, or doing. When we examine, 
however, the multitude of, at first glance, appa- 
rently very conflicting views which have originated 
in thus fixing upon some single mental faculty as 
the religious faculty, the organ and seat of religion, 
we soon find that they are not so discordant and 
antagonistic as they seem to be. 

Those who represent religion as essentially know- 
ledge or belief, do not really mean to affirm that 
anything entitled to be called religion is ever mere 
knowledge or mere belief ; on the contrary, they pro- 
ceed on the supposition that feeling and volition will 
correspond to the knowledge or belief. They define 
religion as knowledge or belief, and not as affection 
or volition, because, regarding religious knowledge 
or belief as the ground of religious feeling and 
willing, th6y think they may treat the two latter 
not as constituents, but as consequences of religion. 
Then, although a few of those who haVe defined 
religion as feeling have written as if they supposed 
that the feeling rested upon no sort of apprehen-, 
sion or conviction, they have been very few, and 
they have never been, able to explain what they 
meant. In presence of the power which is mani- 
fested in the universe, or of the moral order of the 
world, they have felt an awe or joy, it may be, irre- 
sistibly raising them above themselves, above the 
hampering details of earth, and giving fulness and 
tone to their existence and being unaccustomed 
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to analyse states of consciousness, althous^'h famil- 
iar with the mechanics and chemistry of matter, 
they have overlooked the obvious fact, that but for 
an intellectual perception of the presence of an all- 
pervading Power, and all-embracing order, the awe 
and joy could never have been excited. Mere 
feeling cannot tell us anything about what is 
out of ourselves, and cannot take us out of our- 
selves. Mere feeling is^in fact, mere absurdity. It 
is but what we should expect, therefore, that all 
capable of reflecting in any measure on mental 
processes who have placed the essence of religion 
in feeling, have always admitted that the religious 
feeling could not be whol^ separated cither from 
the power of cognition on the one hand, or the 
exertion of will on the other. Men like Schleier- 
macher and Opzoomer argue strenuously that 
religion is feeling, and not knowledge or practice ; 
but it is expressly on the ground that, as there can 
be what is called religious knowledge and practice 
without piety, the knowledge is a mere antecedent, 
and the practice a mere consequent. Those, again, 
who make religion consist .essentially in an act of 
will, in the self-surrender of the soul to the object 
of its worship, do so, they tell us, because pious 
feeling, even though based on knowledge, is only 
religiousness, not religion — the capacity of being 
religious, not actually being so ; and religion only 
exists as a reality, a completed thing, when the will 
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of man submits itself to the Divine Will. But this 
is to acknowledge, you observe, that both thought 
and feeling are present and presupposed wher- 
ever religion exists. 

Now, if the facts be as I have just stated, ob- 
viously the controversy as to whether religion is 
essentially knowing, feeling, or willing, is mainly 
verbal. It turns on an undefined use of the term 
essential. Thought, feeling, and will — knowledge, 
affection, and self-surrender — are admitted to be 
indissolubly united, inseparably present, in religion, 
even by those who will not admit them to be all 
its equally essential constituents. But in these 
circumstances, they should carefully explain what 
they mean by essential and non-essential, and tell 
us how we are to distinguish among inseparable 
states those which are essential from those which 
are non-essential. This they never do; this they 
cannot do. All facts which always go* together, 
and are always equally found in any state or pro- 
cess, are its equally essential components. When 
we always find certain elements together, and can 
neither discover nor imagine them apart, we have 
no right to represent some of them as essential to 
the compound into which they enter, and others as 
non-essential. They are all essential. 

The conclusion to which we are thus brought is, 
that religion belongs exclusively to no one part or 
province, no one disposition or faculty of the souL 
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but embraces the whole mind, the whole man. Its 
seat is the centre of human nature, and its circum- 
ference is the utmost limit of all the energies and 
capacities of that nature. At the lowest it has 
something alike of intellect, affection, aiul practical 
obedience in it. At its best it should include all 
the highest exercises of reason, all the purest and 
deepest emotions and affections, and the noblest 
kind of conduct It ^responds to its own true 
nature only in the measure that it fills the whole 
intellect with light, satisfies the reverence and love 
of the most capacious heart, and provides an ideal 
and law for practical life in all its breadth. There 
is, then, a general notion of religion which includes 
all religions, and that notion both suggests to us 
that the various religions of the world are of very 
different values, and points us to a standard by 
which we may determine their respective rank, and 
estimate Iheir worth. The definition of religion, 
in other words, though not to be confounded with 
the type or ideal of religion, is connected with it, 
and indicates what it is. The type is the normal 
and full development of w^iat is expressed in the 
definition. It is the type, of course, and not the 
definition, which is the standard — the medium and 
measure of comparison. And the type or ideal of 
religion is the con.plete surrender of the heart, and 
strength, and soul, and mind of man to Deity. 
Only a religion which admits of a full communion 
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of the reason, affection, and will of the worshipper 
with the object of his worship— only a religion 
which presents an object of worship capable of 
eliciting the entire devotion of the worshipper’s 

f 

nature, and at the same time of ennobling, enlarg- 
ing, refining, and satisfying that nature — fully 
realises the idea of religion, or, in other words, 
can claim to be a perfect religion^ 


IL 


Applying the very general idea of religion which 
has now been reached^ it soon becomes apparent 
that no religion can possibly claim to conform to 
it which does not present to man as the true and 
supreme object of his adoration, love, and obedi- 
ence, the One Infinite Personal God — almighty, 
all-wise, and all-holy; or, in other words', that it is 
only in a theistic religion that whatever in religion 
is fitted to satisfy the reason and affections of man, 
and to strengthen and guide his will, can find its 
proper development. .. 

Look at polytheism — the worship of more gods 
than one. Clearly religion can only be very im- 
perfectly realised in any polytheistic form ; and 
still more clearl)^ are most of the forms which 
polytheism has actually assumed unspeakably de- 
^ See Appendix VII. 
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grading. Think for a moment of a human being 
worship^ Ing a stock or a stone, a plant or a tree, 
a fish or a serpent, an ox or a tiger — of the negro 
of Guinea beating his gods when he does not get 
what he wishes, or the New Zealander trying to 
frighten them by threatening to kill and cat them 
— of the car of Juggernaut, the fires of Moloch, 
the sacrifices to the Mexican war-god, the abomina- 
tions ascribed to Jupiter, the licentious orgies so 
widely practised by the heathen in honour of their 
deities. Reflect on such a scene as is brought 
before us in the forty-fourth chapter of Isaiah. 
The language of the prophet is so graphic that one 
almost seems to see the man whom he depicts choos- 
ing his tree in the forest and hewing it down — to see 
the smith working at it with his tongs among the 
coals, and hear the ring of his hammer — to see the 
carpenter with adze and line and compass shape it 
into an u*gly monstrous shape, bearing faint resem- 
blance to the human — to see the workman with one 
part of the tree kindling a fire, and baking bread, 
and roasting roast, and eating it, and then going 
up to the ugly, wooden, human shape that he has 
fashioned out of another part of the same tree, 
prostrating himself before it, feeling awed in its 
presence, and priiying, “Deliver me ; for thou art 
my god.-’ The prophet obviously painted from 
life, and his picture is still true to life where 
polytheism prevails. But what could be more 
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calculated to inspire both horror and pity ? Ho^v 
awful is it that man should be able so to delude 
and degrade himself! As a rule, the gods of poly- 
theists are such that, even under the delusion that 
they are gods, little improving communion with 
them is possible. As a rule, the religion of poly- 
theists consists of vague, dark, wild imaginations, 
instead of true and reasoned convictions — of coarse, 
selfish desires, fear and suspicion, instead of love, 
and trust, and joy — and of arbitrary or even im- 
moral rites and practices, instead of spiritual wor- 
ship, and the conformity of the will to a righteous 
law. 

Then, at the very best, polytheism must be far 
from good, — at its highest, it must be low. Were 
it much better than it has ever been — had it all the 
merits of Greek polytheism, without any of its faults, 
save those which are inherent in the very nature of 
polytheism — it would still be but a poor religion, for 
its essential and irremediable defects are such as to 
render it altogether incapable of truly satisfying 
the nature of man. It is a belief in more gods than 
one. This of itself is what reason cannot rest in — 
what reason is constantly finding out more clearly 
to be false. The more thoroughly the universe is 
examined and understood, the more apparent does 
it become that it is a single, self-consistent whole— 
a vast unity in which nothing is isolated or inde- 
pendent. The very notion, therefore, of separate 
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and independent deities, and still ir^ore, cpprs^, 
of discordant or hostile deities, ruling over different 
departments of nature, is opposed to the^ strivings 
and findings of reason. The heart wiU 
vainly seek satisfaction in the belief in many gods. 
Its spiritual affections need a single Divine object. 
To distribute them among many objects is to dis- 
sipate and destroy them. The reverence, love, and 
trust which religion dejnands are a whole-hearted, 
absolute, unlimited reverence, love, and trust, such 
as can only be felt towards one God, with no other 
beside Him. The will of man in like manner re- 
quires to be under not a number of independent 
wills, but a single, all- cc^iprchensive, perfectly 
consistent, and perfectly righteous will. It cannot 
serve many masters ; it can only reasonably and 
rightly serve one. It can only yield itself up un- 
reservedly to be guided by One Supreme Will. If 
there be no such will in the universe, but only a 
multitude of independent and co-ordinate wills, 
that full surrender of the will of the worshipper to 
the object of his worship, in which religion .should 
find its consummation, is in^possible. 

Further, polytheism is not only the belief in 
more gods than one, but in gods all of whom are 
finite. There can be no true recognition of the 
infinity of God where there is no true recognition 
of His unity. But the mind of man, although 
finite itself, cannot be satisfied with any object 
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of worship which it perceives to be finite. It cravei> 
an infinite object; it desires to offer a boundless 
devotion ; it seeks an absolute blessedness. The 
aim of the relimous life is the communion of the 

o 

finite with the infinite ; and every religion, how- 
ever otherwise excellent, which suppresses the in- 
finite, and presents to the finite only the finite, is 
a failure. 

Religion can no mor^ attain to its proper 
development in pantheism than in polytheism. 
For pantheism denies that the One Infinite Being 
is a person — is a free, holy, and loving intelligence. 
It denies even that we ourselves are truly persons. 
It represents our consciousness of freedom and 
sense of responsibility as illusions. God, according 
to pantheism, alone is. All individual existences are 
merely His manifestations, — all our deeds, whether 
good or bad, are His actions ; and yet, while all is 
God and God is all, there is no God wh6 can hear 
us or understand us — no God to love us or care for 
us — no God able or willing to help us. Such a^ 
view of the universe may have its attractions for 
the poet and the plijilosopher in certain moods 
of mind, but it assuredly affords little foundation 
for religion, if religion be the communion of the 
worshipper and the worshipped. What com- 
munion of reason can a man have With a being 
which does not understand him, or of affection with 
a being which has no love, or of will with a being 
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cvhich has no choice or freedom, and is the neces- 
sary cause both of good and evil ? Pantheism 
represents absorption in Deity, the losing of self in 
God, as the highest good of humanity ; but this is 
a mere caricature of that idea of communion with 
God in which religion must find its realisation, 
as pantheism leaves neither a self to surrender, nor 
a personal God to whom to surrender it. The ab- 
sorption of the finite in the infinite which panthe- 
ism preaches is as different from that surrender 
of the self to God, which is the condition of God 
dwelling in us and we in God, as night is from 
day, as death is from life. 

We find ample historical confirmation of what 
has just been said in the very instructive fact, that 
widespread as pantheism is, it has never been in 
itself the religion of any people. It has never been 
more than the philosophy of certain speculative 
individuals. India is no exception, for even there, 
in order to gain and retain the people, pantheism 
has had to combine with polytheism. It is the 
personal gods of Hindu polytheism and not the 
impersonal principle of Hiydu pantheism that the' 
Hindu people worship. The Sankhya and Ve- 
danta systems are no more religions than the 
systems of Spinoza, Schelling, or Hegel. They 
are merely philosophies. Buddhism has laid hold 
of the hearts of men to a wonderful extent ; not, 
however, in virtue of the pantheism, scarcely dis- 
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tinguishable from atheism, which underlies it, but 
because of the attractiveness of the character and 
teaching of the Buddha Sakyamuni himself, of the 
man-god who came to save men. The human 
heart cries out for a living personal God to wor- 
ship, and pantheism fails miserably as a religion 
because it wholly disregards, yea, despises that cry. 

We are compelled to pass onwards, then, to 
theism. And here, applying the same view of 
religion as before, it soon becomes obvious that of 
the three great theistic religions — Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and Mohammedanism — the last is far in- 
ferior to the other two,^and the first is a transition 
to and preparation for the second. Although the 
latest of the three to arise, Mohammedanism is 
manifestly the least developed, the least matured. 
Instead of evolving and extending the theistic idea 
which it borrowed, it has marred and mutilated it. 
Instead of representing God as possessed of all 
spiritual fulness and perfection, it exhibits Him 
as devoid of the divinest spiritual attributes. Al- 
though the Suras of t^ie Koran are all, with one 
exception, prefaced by the formula, In the name 
of Allah, the God of mercy, the merciful,’' there is 
extremely little in them of the spirit of mercy, 
while they superabound in a fierce intolerance. 
Allah is set before us with clearness, with force, 
with intense sincerity, as endowed with the natural 
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attributes which we ascribe to God, but only so as 
to exhibit very imperfectly and erroneously His 
moral attributes. He is set before us as God 
alone, beside whom there is none other; as the 
first and the last, the seen and the hidden ; as 
eternal and unchanging; as omnipotent, omnipre- 
sent, and omniscient ; as the Creator, the Preserver, 
and the Judge of all ; — but He is not set before us 
as truly righteous or e^en as truly reasonable, and 
still less as Love. He is set before us as an infinite 
and absolute arbitrary Will, the acts of which are 
right simply because they cannot be wrong, and 
which ordains its creatures and instruments to 
honour or dishonour, heavgn or hell, witliout love 
or hate, without interest or sympathy, and on no 
grounds of fitness or justice. 

His infinite exaltation above His creatures is 
recognised, but not his relationship to and interest 
in His creatures. His almighty power is vividly 
apprehended, but His infinite love is overlooked, 
or only seen dimly and in stray and fitful glimpses. 
His character is thus most imperfectly unveiled, 
and even seriously defaced,; and, in consequence, 
a whole-hearted communion with Him is impos- 
sible. As an unlimited arbitrary Will He leaves 
man with no true will to surrender to Him. Inac- 
cessible, without sympathy, jealous, and egoistic, 
His appropriate worship is servile obedience, blind 
submission — not the enlightened reverence and 
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lovincj affection of the true piety in which mind 
and heart fully accord ; unquestioning belief, pas- 
sionless resignation, outward observances, mere 
external works — not the free use of reason, not the 
loving dependence of a chilcl on its father, not an 
internal life of holiness springing from a divine 
indwelling source. God and man thus remain 
in this system, theistic although it be, infinitely 
separate from each other. ^ Man is not made to 
feel that his whole spiritual being should live and 
rejoice in God ; on the contrary, he is made to feel 
that he has scarcely any other relation to God than 
an inert instrument has to the hand which uses it. 
Submission to the will of God, whatever it may be, 
without recognition of its being the will of a Father 
who seeks in all things the good of His children, 
is the Mussulman's highest conception either of 
religion or duty, and consequently he ignores the 
central principle of religious communioh and the 
strongest motive to moral action. 

The theism of the Old Testament is incompar- 
ably superior to that of the Koran. It possesses 
every truth contained^ in Mohammedanism, while 
it gives due prominence to those aspects of the 
Divine character which Mohammedanism obscures 
and distorts. The unity and eternity of God, His 
omniscience, omnipresence, and inscrutable per- 
fections, the wonders of His creative power. His 
glory in the heavens and on the earth, are de 
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scribed by Moses and the author of the Book of 
Job, by the Psalmists and the prophets, in language 
so magnificent that all the intervening centuries 
have been unable to surpass it. And yet far 
greater stress is justly laid by them on the moral 
glory of God, which is reflected in so dim and 
broken and disproportionate a way through the 
visions of Mohammed. It is impossible to take 
a comprehensive view of the Old Testament dis- 
pensation without perceiving that its main aim, 
alike in its ceremonial observances, moral precepts, 
and proplietic teaching, was to open and deepen 
the sense of sin, to give reality and intensity to 
the recognition of moral law, to make known espe- 
cially that aspect of God’s character which we call 
His righteousness, His holiness. At the same time 
God is set forth as merciful, long-sufiering, and 
gracious; as healing our diseases, redeeming our 
life, and Crowning us with loving-kindnesses ; as 
creating in us clean hearts, and desiring not sacri* 
flee but a broken spirit. 

Before the close of the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion, a view of God’s character had been attained 
as complete as could be reached through mere 
spiritual vision and expressed through mere words. 
The character of God was so disclosed that His 
people longed with their whole hearts for the 
blessedness of true spiritual communion with Him, 
and worthily apprehended what that communion 
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ought to be. But with the widening of their views 
and the deepening of their longings as to this the 
supreme good, they realised the more how far they 
were from the attainment of it. From the begin- 
ning Judaism looked beyond itself and confessed 
its own preparatory and transitional character. 
And this consciousness grew with its growth. In 
the days of the later prophets men knew far better 
what spiritual communion^ with God ought to be 
than in the days of the patriarchs, but they did 
not actually enjoy even the same measure of child- 
like communion with Him. The law had done its 
work ; it had made men feel more than ever the 

need of being in communion with God, but it had 

. ^ 

made them realise also the distance between God 
and them, and especially the awful width of the 
gulf between them caused by sin. 

That gulf no mere spiritual vision of man could 
see across, and no mere declarations of love and 
mercy even from God Himself could bridge over. 
The reason of man could only be enlightened — 
the heart of man could only be satisfied — as to 
how God would deal ^with sin and sinners, by an 
actual self- manifestation of God in humiliation, 
suffering, and sacrifice, which would leave men in 
no doubt that high and holy as God was. He was 
also in the deepest and truest sense their Father, 
and that they were His ransomed and redeemed 
children. It was only when this was accomplished 
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that religion and theism were alike perfected. 
Then the character of God was unveiled, the heart 
of God disclosed, and in such a manner that the 
most childlike confidence in Him could be com- 
bined with the profoundest sense of His greatness 
and righteousness. Perfect communion with Him 
in trustful love no longer supposed, as it did in 
earlier times, an imperfect knowledge, on the part 
of the worshipper, eitheg* of God’s character or of 
his own. It required no overlooking of the evil of 
sin, for it rested on the certainty that sin had been 
overcome. Only the life hid with God in Christ 
can completely realise the idea of religion, for only 
in Christ can the heart of ^nful man be sincerely 
and unreservedly yielded to a holy God. I am 
the way, the truth, and the life; no man cometh 
unto the Father, but by me,” are words of the Lord 
Jesus which can only be denied by those who do 
not underhand what they mean — what the truth 
and the life are, what fatherhood signifies, and 
what is involved in coming to a Father. 

Christian theism alone gives us a perfect rep- 
resentation of God. It py^icedes and surpasses 
reason, especially in the disclosure of the depths 
of fatherly love which are in the heart of the 
infinite Jehovah; but it nowhere contradicts rea- 
son — nay, it incorporates all the findings of rea- 
son. It presents as one great and brilliant light 
all the scattered sparks of truth which scintil- 

P 
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latcd amidst the darkness of heathendom ; it com- 
bines into a living unity all the separate elements 
of positive truth which are to be found in systems 
like pantheism, deism, rationalism ; it excludes all 
that is false in views lower than or contrary to its 
own. Whenever reason maintains a truth regarding 
God, it finds that it is defending a principle of 
Christian theism ; whenever it refutes an error 
regarding Him, it finds itself assailing some one 
of the many enemies of Christian theism. 


IIL 

Theism, I argued in the last lecture, can never 
be reasonably rejected in the name of religious 
liberty. I may now', I think, maintain that it can 
never be reasonably thrown off in the name of 
religious progress. It can never be an onward step 
in the spiritual life to pass away from the belief 
which is distinctive and characteristic of theism. 
The highest possible form of religion must be a 
theistic religion — a reHgion in which the one per- 
sonal and perfect God is the object of worship. 
Fetichism, nature - worship, humanitarian poly- 
theism, and pantheism, are all very much lower 
forms of religfbn, and therefore to abandon theism 
for any of them is not to advance but ta retro- 
grade, is not to rise but to fall. We can turn 
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towards any of them only by turning our back on 
the spiritual goal towards which humanity has 
been slowly but continuously moving through so 
many ages. There is no hope or possibility of 
advance on the side of any of the old forms of 
heathendom. 

Shall we try, then, to get out of and beyond 
theism on that other side to which some moderns 
beckon us } Shall we ^suppose that as men have 
given up the lower for the higher forms of poly- 
theism, and then abandoned polytheism for the- 
ism, so they may now surrender theism itself 
for systems like the positivism of Comte or the 
new faith of Strauss ? No^ And for two reasons. 
First, so far as there is any religion in these 
systems there is no advance on theism in them 
but the reverse. Comte strives to represent hu- 
manity, and Strauss to represent the universe, as 
a god, by imaginatively investing them with attri- 
butes which do not inherently and properly belong 
to them ; but with all their efforts they can only 
make of them fetich gods ; and Europeans, it is to 
be hoped, will never fall dow^i and worship fetiches, 
however big these fetiches may be, and whoever 
may be willing to serve them as prophets or priests. 
Humanity must be blind to its follies and sins, in- 
sensible to its weakness and miseries, and given 
over to the madness of a boundless vanity, before 
it can raise an altar and burn incense to its own 
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self. “Maii/^says an eloquent author, ‘‘is great, 
is sublime, with immortal hope in his heart and 
the divine aureole around his brow ; but that 
he may preserve his greatness let us leave liim in 
his proper place. Let us leave to him the strug- 
gles which make his glory, that condemnation of 
his own miseries which does him honour, the tears 
shed over his faults which are the most unexcep- 
tionable testimony to his* dignity. Let us leave 
him tears, repentance, conflict, and hope ; but let 
us not deify him ; for no sooner shall he have said, 

‘ I am God,’ than, deprived that instant of all his 
blessings, he shall find himself naked and spoiled.”^ 
Man, I may add, if hia eyes be open and capable 
of vision, can still less worship the universe than 
he can worship himself. Mind can never bow 
down to matter except under the influence of de- 
lusion. Man is greater than anything he can see 
or touch ; and those who believe only in what 
they can see and touch, who have what Strauss 
calls a feeling for the universe, but no true feeling 
for what is spiritual and divine, must either worship 
humanity or something even less worthy of their 
adoration. There is thus no advance on this side 
either, even if the systems which we are invited 
to adopt could be properly regarded as religious. 
But, secondly, we may safely say that so far as 
they are theories based on science, there is no reli- 
^ E. Naville, ‘The Heavenly Father,’ pp. 283, 284. 
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gion in them ; and that, consequently, to give up 
a religion for them would be to give up not one 
form of religion for another, a lower for a higher, 
but would be to give up religion for what is not 
religion, or, in other words, would be to cast oft 
religion altogether. And to cease to be religious 
can surely never be to advance in religion. Pos- 
itivism and materialism are not stages beyond 
theism, for they are not on the same road, They 
are not phases in the development of religion ; 
they are forms of the denial of religion. The 
grossest fetichism has more of religion in it than 
either of them can consistently claim on scientific 
grounds. There is nothmg in science, properly 
so called, which justifies the exaltation cither of 
matter or man to the rank of gods even of the 
lowest fetich order. 

It is only, then, by keeping within the limits of 
theism tlfat further religious progress is possible. 
If we would advance in religion, it must be, not by 
getting rid of our belief in God, but by getting 
deeper and wider views of His character and 
operations, and by conforming our hearts and 
lives more sincerely and faithfully to our know- 
ledge. There is still ample room for religious pro- 
gress of this kind. I do not say, I do not believe 
indeed, that we shall find out any absolutely new 
truth about God. Were a man to tell me that 
he had discovered a Divine attribute which had 
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never previously been thought of, I should listen 
to him with the same incredulous pity as if he 
were to tell me that he had discovered a human vir- 
tue which had escaped the notice of all other men. 
In a real and important s*ense, the revelation of 
God made in Scripture, and more particularly and 
especially the revelation of God in Jesus Christ, is 
most justly to be regarded as complete, and in- 
capable of addition. But.there may be no limits 
to the growth of our apprehension and realisation 
of the idea of God there set before us perfectly as 
regards general features. To perceive the mere 
general outline and general aspect of a truth is one 
thing, and to know it thoroughly, to realise it ex- 
haustively — which is the only way thoroughly to 
know it — is another and very different thing; and 
centuries, yea, millenniums without number, may 
elapse between the former and the latter of these 
two stages, between the beginning and the end of 
this process. Thousands of years ago there were 
men who said as plainly as could be done or de- 
sired that God was omnipotent ; but surely every 
one who believes in ^od will acknowledge, that 
the discoveries of modern astronomy give more 
overwhelming impressions of Divine power than 
either heathen sage or Hebrew psalmist can be 
imagined as possessing. It is ages since men 
ascribed perfect wisdom to God ; but all the dis- 
coveries of science which help us to understand 
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how the earth is related to other worlds — how it 
has been brought into its present condition — how 
it has been stocked, adorned, and enriched with 
its varied tribes of plants and animals — and how 
these have been developed, distributed, and pro- 
vided for, — must be accepted by every intelligent 
theist as enlarging and correcting human views as 
to God’s v/ays of working, and consequently as to 
His wisdom. The righteousness of God has been 
the trust and support of men in all generations ; 
but history is a continuous unveiling of the mys- 
teries of this attribute : through the discipline of 
Providence individuals and nations are ever being 
more thoroughly instructed in the knowledge of it. 
I have, indeed, heard men say — I have heard even 
teachers of theology say — that the knowledge of 
God is unlike all other knowledge, in being un- 
changing and unprogressive. To me it seems that 
of all knoVledge the knowledge of God is, or at 
least ought to be, the most progressive. And that 
for this simple reason, that every increase of other 
knowledge, — be it the knowledge of outward na- 
ture, or of the human soul, or of history — be it the 
knowledge of truth, or beauty, or goodness, — ought 
also to increase our knowledge of Him. If it do 
not, it has not been used aright ; and the reason 
why it has not been so used must be that we have 
looked upon God as if He were only one among 
many things, instead of looking upon Him as the 
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One Being of whom, through whom, and to whom 
are all things ; and that we have, in consequence, 
kept our knowledge of Him wholly apart from our 
other knowledge, instead of centring all our know- 
ledge in it, because we feef it to be '' the light of 
all our seeing,” as well as ''a lamp to our feet.” In 
other words, our knowledge of God is in this case 
not a living, all-diffusive knowledge. Only a dead 
knowledge of Him is an unprogressive knowledge. 
That, I admit, is unprogressive. It may fade away 
and be effaced, but it does not grow, does not 
absorb and assimilate, and thereby transmute and 
glorify all our other knowledge. 

Growth in the knowledge of God is a kind of 
progress which can have absolutely no end, for the 
truth to be realised is infinite truth ; truth un- 
limited by time or space ; truth involved in all 
actual existence, and containing the fulness of 
inexhaustible possibilities. It is, I shall conclude 
by adding, a kind of progress which underlies and 
determines all other progress. Whenever our 
views of truth, of righteousnes, of love, of hap- 
piness rise above exj^erience ; whenever we have 
ideals of existence and conduct which transcend 
the actual world and actual life ; whenever we 
have longings for a perfection and blessedness 
which finite things and finite persons cannot con- 
fer upon us, — our minds and hearts are really, 
although it may be unconsciously, feeling after 
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God, if haply they may find Him. It is only in 
and through God that there is anything to corre- 
spond to these ideals and longings. If man be 
himself the highest and best of beings, how comes 
it that all the noblest of his race should be haunted 
and possessed, as they are by aspirations after what 
is higher and better than themselves — by visions of 
a truth, beauty, and holiness which they have not 
yet attained — by desires for a blessedness which 
neither earth nor humanity can bestow.*^ Must 
not, in that case, his ideals be mere dreams — his 
longings mere delusions ? Pessimists like Scho- 
penhauer and Hartmann and their followers, 
openly avow that they believe them to be so ; that 
the history of the world is but the series of illu- 
sions through which these ideals and longings 
have impelled humanity ; that our ideals never 
have been and never will be realised ; that our 
longings never have been and never will be satis- 
fied, for, behold, all is vanity.'’ I believe them to 
be quite logical in so thinking, seeing that they 
have ceased to believe in God, who is the ideal 
which alone gives meaning Jo all true ideals, who 
can alone satisfy the deeper spiritual longings of 
the heart, and likeness to whom is the goal of all 
mental, moral, and religious progress. Of course 
if the pessimists can persuade mankind that the 
sources of progress are not the truths and affec- 
tions bji..;wWch^nh is drawing men 
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to itself, but mere fictions of their own brains and 
flatteries of their own hearts, progress must soon 
cease. When a delusion is seen through, the 
power of it is gone. But pessimists will not, 
we may trust, succeed. I'hey will mislead for a 
time, as they are now misleading, certain unstable 
minds; but the main result of their activity must 
be just the opposite of what they anticipate. It 
must be that men will ppze more the doctrines 
the most opposite to the dreary view of life and 
history which they promulgate. Pessimism must 
send the philosophical few back with deepened 
reverence and quickened insight to Plato, in order 
to master more thorpughly, and take to heart 
more seriously, his great message to the world, 
that the actual and the ideal meet and harmonise in 
God, who is at once the Plrst and the Final Cause, 
the Absolute Idea, the Highest Good ; and it 
must increase the gratitude of the many, whether 
learned or unlearned, for the Gospel which has 
taught them that to glorify God is an end in 
v/hich there is no illusion, and to enjoy Him a 
good which never disappoints. God, as the pre- 
supposition of all elevating ideals, and the object 
of all ennobling desires, is the primary source and 
the ultimate explanation of all pi'ogress.^ 


^ See Appendix VIII. 
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LECTURE III. 

THE NATURE, CONDITIONS, AND LIMITS OF 
TIIEISTIC PROOF. 


I. 


If we believe that there is one God — the Creator, 
Preserver, and Ruler of all finite bcin^^s — we ought 
to liave reasons or grounds for this belief. We can 
have no right to believe it simply because we wish 
or will to believe it. The grounds or reasons which 
we have for our belief must be to us proofs of God’s 
existence. Those who affirm that God exists, and 
yet deny that His existence can be proved, must 
either maintain a position obviously erroneous, or 
use the term proof in some extraordinary sense, 
fitted only to perplex and mislead. True and 
weighty, therefore, seem to me these words of one 
of the most distinguished of living German philo- 
sophers : The proofs for the existence of God, 
after having long played a great part in philo- 
sophy and theology, have in recent times, espe- 
cially since Kant’s famous critique, fallen into 
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disrepute. Since then, the opinion has been widely 
spread, both among believers and unbelievers, that 
the existence of God does not admit of being 
proved. Even theologians readily assent to this 
opinion, deride the vain attempts, and imagine 
that in so doing they are serving the faith which 
they preach. But the proofs for the existence of 
God coincide with the grounds for the belief in 
God ; they are simply t^c real grounds of the 
belief established and expounded in a scientific 
manner. If there be no such proofs, there are 
also no such grounds; and a belief which has no 
ground, if possible at all, can be no proper belief, 
but an arbitrary, self-made, subjective opinion. 
Yes, religious belief must sink to the level of the 
mere illusion or fixed idea of a mind which is 
insane if contradicted by all reality, all facts scien- 
tifically established, and the theory of the universe 
which such facts support and justify.” ^ ’ 

The proofs of God's existence must be, in fact, 
simply His own manifestations ; the ways in which 
He makes Himself known ; the phenomena on which 
His power and character are imprinted. They can 
neither be, properly speaking, our reasonings, nor 
our analyses of the principles involved in oui 
reasonings. Our reasonings are worth nothing 
except in so far as they are expositions of God’s 
modes of manifestation; and even when our rea- 
^ Ulrici, Gott und die Natiir, i. 
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sonings are correct, our analyses of them, suppos- 
ing we attempt to analyse them, may be erroneous. 
The facts, — the works and ways of God — which are 
the real evidences of His existence and the true 
indications of His character, — may raise countless 
minds to God which can give no general descrip 
tion of the process by which they are tlius elevated, 
and are still less capable of resolving it into its 
principles. It is late in the history both of the 
individual mind and of the collective mind before 
they can so reflect on their own acts, so distinguish 
them one from another, and so discern the char- 
acteristics of each, as to be able even to give a 
clear and correct account otthem ; and it is mucli 
later before they can detect their conditions and 
laws. The minds of multitudes may therefore 
readily be supposed to rise legitimately from per- 
ception of the visible universe to apprehension 
• • 

of the invisible personal Creator, although either 
wholly unconscious or only dimly and inaccu- 
rately aware of the nature of the transition, and 
although, if called on to indicate the conclusion 
at which they had arrived, they would employ far 
weaker reasons in words than those by which 
they were actually convinced in thought. Tlie 
principles of the theistic inference may be very 
badly determined, and yet the theistic inference 
itself may be perfectly valid. 

If the real proofs of God’s existence are all 
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those facts which cannot be reasonably conceived 
of as other than the manifestations of God — His 
glory in the heavens, His handiwork on the earth, 
His operations in the soul, His ways among the 
nations — and if the task of the tlieist is to trace 
out these facts, and to show that they cannot 
reasonably be denied to be marks or impressions 
of Divine agency, then must an theist, when seek- 
ing or expounding the reasons for his belief, feel 
that his mind is conversant not with mere thoughts 
of his own, but with the manifested thoughts 
or acts of God Himself. He must carry into his 
inquiry the consciousness that he is not simply 
engaged in an intellectual process, but is trying to 
apprehend and actually apprehending the Divine 
Being. To him, therefore, the inquiry as to the 
ultimate source and reason of things must be an 
essentially solemn and awe-inspired one. To the 
atheist it must, of course, be much less so ; but 
even he ought to feel it to be not only a most im- 
portant inquiry, but one which carries him into the 
presence of a vast, eternal, and mysterious power 
— a power in darkrvess shrouded, yet on which 
hang all life and death, all joy and woe. 

According to the view just stated, the evidences 
or proofs of God’s existence are countless. They 
are to be found in all the forces, laws, and arrange- 
ments of nature— in every material object, every or- 
ganism, every intellect and heart. At the same time, 
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they concur and coalesce into a single all-comprc- 
hensive argument, which js just the sum of the indi- 
cations of God given by the physical universe, the 
minds of men, and human history. Nothing short 
of that is the full proof. There may be points in 
space and instants in time where creative and sus- 
taining power appear to our narrow and superficial 
intellects to have been .strangely limited, but siiady 
we ought not so to concentrate our attention on 
any such points or instants as to be unable to take 
in a general impression of the immeasurable power 
displayed throughout the realms of space and the 
ages of time. It may be possible to show that 
many things which have regarded as evi- 

dences of intelligence or wisdom are not really 
so, and yet the universe may teem with the mani- 
festations of these attributes. Faith in the right- 
eousness and moral government of God must be 
able to looTc over and to look beyond many things 
calculated to produce doubt and disbelief. No 
man can judge fairly as to whether or not there is 
a God, who makes the question turn on what is 
the significance of a few particular facts, who is 
incapable of gathering up into one general finding 
the results of innumerable indications. A true re- 
ligious view of the world must be a wide, a com- 
prehensive view of it, such as demands an eye for 
the whole and not merely for a part — the faculties 
which harmonise and unify, and not merely those 
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which divide and analyse. A part, a point, the 
eye of an insect, the seed of a fruit, may indeed 
be looked at religiously, but it must be in the light 
of the universe as a whole, in the light of eternity 
and infinity, 

“ Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies ; 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand 
Little flower — but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is.” 

In another respect the theistic proof is exceed- 
ingly complex and comprehensive. It takes up 
into itself, as it were, the entire wealth of human 
nature. The mind c^n only rise to the appre- 
hension of God by a process which involves all 
that is most essential in its own constitution. 
Thus the will is presupposed. Theistic inference 
clearly involves the principle of causality. God 
can only be thought of in the propeVly theistic 
sense as the cause of which the universe is the 
effect. But to think of God as a cause — to appre- 
hend the universe as an effect, — we must have 
some immediate and^ direct experience of causa- 
tion. And such experience we haye only in the 
consciousness of volition. When the soul wills, it 
knows itself as an agent, as a cause. This is the 
first knowledge of causation which the mind ac- 
quires, and the most perfect knowledge thereof 
which it ever acquires. It is a knowledge which 
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sheds light over all the regions of experience sub- 
sequently brought under the principle of causality, 
which accompanies the reason in its upward search 
until it rests in the cognition of an ultimate cause, 
and which enables us to think of that cause as the 
primary, all-originating will. If we did not know 
ourselves as causes, we could not know God as a 
cause ; and we know ourselves as causes only in 
so far as we know ourselves as wills. 

But the principle of causality alone or by itself 
is quite insufficient to lead the mind up to the 
apprehension of Deity ; and an immediate and 
direct consciousness of far more within us than 
will is required to make thatiapprehension possible. 
The evidences of intelligence must be combined 
with the evidences of power before we can be war- 
ranted to infer more from the facts of the universe 
than the existence of an ultimate force ; and no 
mere force, however great or wonderful, is worthy 
to be called God. God is not only the ultimate 
Cause, but the Supreme Intelligence ; and as it is 
only in virtue of the direct consciousness of our 
volitions that we can think of God as a cause, so 
is it only in virtue of the direct consciousness of 
our intellectual operations that we can think of 
Him as an intelligence. It is not from the mere 
occurrence of a change, or the mere existence of a 
derivative phenomenon, that we infer the change 
or phenomenon to be due to an intelligent cause 
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but from the mode of the occurrence or the charac- 
ter of the phenomenon being such that any cause 
but an intelligent one must be deemed insufficient 
The inference supposes, however, that we already 
have some knowledge of what an intelligent cause 
is — that we have enough of knowledge of the na- 
ture of intelligence to convince us that it alone 
can fully account for order, law, and adjustment. 
Whence do we get this knowledge? We have 
not far to seek for it; it is inherent in self-con- 
sciousness. We know ourselves as intelligences, 
as beings that foresee and contrive, that can dis- 
cover and apply principles, that can originate order 
and adjustment. It is only through this knowledge 
of the nature of intelligence, that we can infer our 
fellow-men to be intelligent beings ; and not less 
is it an indispensable condition of our inferring 
God to be an intelligence. 

Then, causality and design, and tfie will and 
intelligence within us through which they are 
interpreted, cannot, even when combined, enable 
us to think of the Creative Reason as right- 
eous ; although obviously, until so thought of, that 
reason is by no means to be identified with God. 
The greatest conceivable power and intelligence, 
if united with hatred of righteousness and love of 
wickedness, can yield us only the idea of a devil ; 
and if separated from all moral principle arid 
character, good or bad, only that of a being far 
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lower than man, which might have reason for 
worshipping man, but which man cannot worship 
without degrading himself. The existence, how- 
ever, of a moral principle within us, of a conscience 
which witnesses against sin and on behalf of holi- 
ness, is of itself evidence that God must be a moral 
being, one who hates sin and loves holiness ; and 
the light of this, the candle of the Lord,’' in the 
soul, enables us to discover many other reasons 
for the same conclusion in the constitution of 
society and the course of history. But if we had 
no moral perceptions on the contemplation of our 
own voluntary acts, we certainly would not, and 
could not, invest the Divine iBeing with moral per- 
fections because of His acts. 

There is still another step to be taken in order 
to obtain an apprehension of God ; and it is one 
where the outward universe fails us, where we are 
thrown entirely, or nearly so, on our internal re- 
sources. The universe, interpreted by the human 
mind in the manner which has been indicated, may 
warrant belief in a Being whose power is immense, 
whose wisdom is inexpressibly wonderful, and 
whose righteousness is to be held in profoundest 
admiration and reverence, notwithstanding all the 
clouds and darkness which may in part conceal it 
from our view ; but not in a Being whose existence 
is absolute, whose power is infinite, whose wisdom 
and goodness are perfect. We cannot infer that 
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the author of a universe which is finite, imperfect, 
and relative, and all the phenomena of which are 
finite, imperfect, and relative, must be, in the true 
and strict sense of the terms, infinite, perfect, and 
absolute. We cannot deduce the infinite from the 
finite, the perfect from the imperfect, the absolute 
from the relative. And yet it is only in the recog- 
nition of an absolute Being of infinite power, who 
works with perfect wisdom towards the accom- 
plishment of perfectly holy ends, that we reach a 
true knowledge of God, or, which is much the same 
thing, a knowledge of the true God. Is there, then, 
any warrant in our own nature for thinking of God 
as infinite, absolute, and perfect, since there seems 
to be little or none in outward nature ? Yes, there 
are within us necessary conditions of thought and 
feeling and ineradicable aspirations which force on 
us ideas of absolute existence, infinity, and perfec- 
tion, and will neither permit us to deny these per- 
fections to God nor to ascribe them to any other 
being. 

Thus the mental process in virtue of which we 
have the idea of G^od comprehends and concen- 
trates all that is most essential in human nature. 
It is through bearing the image of God that we 
are alone able to apprehend God. Take any 
essential feature of that image out of a human 
soul, and to apprehend God is made thereby 
impossible to it. All that is divine in us meets 
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unites, co-operates, to lay hold of what is divine 
without us. Hence the fuller and clearer the 
divine image is in any man, the fuller and clearer 
will be his perception of the divine original. 
Hence what is more or less true everywhere, is 
especially and emphatically true in religion, that 
“the eye sees only what it brings with it the 
power of seeing." Where the will, for example, 
is without energy — where rest is longed for as the 
highest good, and labour deemed the greatest evil 
— where extinction is preferred to exertion, — the 
mind of a nation may be highly cultured, and subtle 
and profound in speculation, and yet may mani- 
fest a marked inability to think of God as a cause 
or will, with a consequently inveterate tendency 
to pantheism. The Hindu mind, and the systems 
of religion and philosophy to which it has given 
birth, may serve as illustration and proof. Where 
the animal nature of man is strong, and his moral 
and spiritual nature still undeveloped, as is the 
case among all rude and undisciplined races, he 
worships not the pure and perfect supreme Spirit 
whose goodness, truth, and righteousness are as 
infinite as His power and knowledge, but gods en- 
dowed in his imagination chiefly with physical and 
animal qualities. “ Recognition of Nature,” says 
Mr Carlyle, “one finds to be the chief element 
of Paganism ; recognition of Man and his Moral 
Duty — though this, too, is not wanting — comes tc 
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be the chief element only in purer forms of reli- 
gion. Here, indeed, is a great distinction and 
epoch in Human Beliefs ; a great landmark in the 
religious development of Mankind. Man first puts 
himself in relation with Nature and her Powers, 
wonders and worships over those ; not till a later 
epoch does he discern that all Power is Moral, that 
the grand point is the distinction for him of Good 
and Evil, of Thou shalt, and thou shalt not!' The 
explanation of the historical truth thus stated by 
Mr Carlyle is just that man is vividly alive to the 
wants and claims of his body and merely natural 
life during long ages in which he is almost dead to 
the wants and claims t)f his spirit or true self and 
the moral life. So the ordinary mind is prone, 
even at present, in the most civilised countries of 
the world, to think of God after the likeness of 
man, or, in other words, as a vastly magnified man. 
Why ? Because the ordinary mind is always very 
feebly and dimly conscious of those principles of 
reason which demand in God the existence of 
attributes neither to be found in the physical uni- 
verse nor in itself. ,Some exercise in speculation, 
some training in philosophy, is needed to make us 
reflect on them ; and until we reflect on them we 
cannot be expected to do them justice in the for- 
mation of our religious convictions. Those who 
have never thought on what infinite and uncondi- 
tioned mean, and who have never in their lives 
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grappled with a metaphysical problem, will infer 
quite as readily as if they had spent their days in 
philosophical speculation that all the power and 
order in the universe, and all the wisdom and 
goodness in humanity, are the reflections of a far 
higher power, wisdom, and goodness in their source 
—the Divine Mind ; but they must realise much 
less correctly in what respects God cannot be 
Imaged in His works they may do equal or 
even fuller justice to what is true in anthropo- 
morphism, but they cannot perceive as distinctly 
where anthropomorphism is false. It is only 
through the activity of the speculative reason that 
religion is prevented from Jpecoming a degrading 
anthropomorphism, that the mind is compelled to 
think of God not merely as a Father, King, and 
Judge, but as the Absolute and Infinite Being. 
This is, perhaps, the chief service which philosophy 
renders to*religion ; and it ought not to be under- 
valued, notwithstanding that philosophy has often, 
in checking one error, fallen into another as great, 
or even greater, denying that there is any likeness 
between God and man. 

While the mental process which has been de- 
scribed — the theistic inference — is capable of 
analysis, it is in itself synthetic. The principles on 
which it depends are so connected that the mind 
can embrace them all in a single act, and must 
include and apply them all in the apprehension of 
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God. Will, intelligence, conscience, reason, and the 
ideas which they supply ; cause, design, goodness, 
infinity, with the arguments which rest on these 
ideas, — all coalesce into this one grand issue. The 
inferences are as inseparable as the principles from 
which they spring. A very large number of the 
objections to theism arise wholly from inattention 
to this truth. Men argue as if each principle in- 
volved in the knowledge of God were to be kept 
strictly by itself, as if each argument brought for- 
ward as leading to a theistic conclusion were to be 
jealously isolated ; and then, if the last result of 
the principle, the conclusion of the argument, be 
not an adequate knowledge of God, they pro- 
nounce the principle altogether inapplicable, and 
the argument altogether fallacious. It is strange 
that this procedure should not be universally seen 
to be sophistical in the extreme — a kind of reason- 
ing which, if generally adopted, would at once 
arrest all science and all business ; but obviously 
anti-theists think differently, for they habitually 
have recourse to it If you argue, for example, 
that the universe is an event or effect which must 
have an adequate cause, they will question your 
right to refer to the order which is in the universe 
as a proof that it is an event or effect, because 
order implies another principle, and is the ground 
of another argument. They overlook that you are 
not making an abstract use of the principle of 
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causality, and that you are not arguing from the 
mere terms universe and event, but from the uni- 
verse itself ; and that in order to know whether it 
be an event or not — an effect or not — you must 
study it as it is, and take everything into account 
which bears on the question. They reason as if 
they supposed that a cause and an intelligence 
must be two different things, and that a cause 
cannot be an intelligeqce, nor an intelligence a 
cause. Similarly, the arguments from the power, 
order, and goodness displayed in nature have 
often been objected to altogether, have often been 
pronounced worthless, because they do not in 
themselves prove God to i^e infinitely powerful, 
wise, and good. They are brought forward to 
show that the Author of the universe must have 
the power, wisdom, and goodness required to create 
and govern it ; and forthwith many oppose them 
by declaring that they do not show Him to be 
infinite. Now, no man who did not imagine nature 
to be infinite ever adduced them to prove God 
infinite. Their not proving that is therefore no 
reason for denying them to jprove what they pro- 
fess to prove. No argument can stand if we may 
reject it because it does not prove more than it 
undertakes to prove. 

It is clear that the evidences of design, instead of 
being wholly distinct from the evidences of power, 
and independent of the principle of causality, are 
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evidences of a kind of power and manifestations of 
a kind of causality — intelligent power and causality. 
In like manner the evidences of goodness are also 
evidences of design, for goodness is a form of de- 
sign — morally, beneficent design. Although caus- 
ality does not involve design, nor design goodness, 
design involves causality, and goodness both caus- 
ality and design. The proofs of intelligence are also 
proofs of power ; the proofe of goodness are proofs 
both of intelligence and power. The principles of 
reason which compel us to think of the Supreme 
Moral Intelligence as a self-existent, eternal, in- 
finite, and unchangeable Being, supplement the 
proofs from other sources, and give self-consist- 
ency and completeness to the doctrine of theism. 
The various theistic arguments are, in a word, but 
stages in a single rational process, but parts of one 
comprehensive argument. They are naturally, and, 
as it were, organically related — they support and 
strengthen one another. It is therefore an arbi- 
trary and illegitimate procedure to separate them 
any farther than may be necessary for the purpose 
of clear and orderly exposition. It is sophistry to 
attempt to destroy them separately by assailing 
each as if it had no connection with the other, and 
as if each isolated fragmentary argument were 
bound to yield as large a conclusion as all the 
arguments combined. A man quite unable to 
break a bundle of rods firmly bound together may 
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oe strong enough to break each rod separately. 
But before proceeding to deal with the bundle in 
that way, he may be required to establish his 
right to untie it, and to decline putting forth his 
strength upon it as it is presented to him.^ 


II. 


The theistic inference, although a complex pro- 
cess, is not a difficult, one. It looks, indeed, long 
and formidable when analysed in books of evi- 
dences, and elaborated with perverse ingenuity 
into series of syllogisms. *But numerous process- 
es, very simple and easy in themselves, are toil- 
some and troublesome to analyse, or describe, or 
comprehend. Vision and digestion are, in general, 
not difficult bodily functions, but they have been 
the subjects of a great many very large treatises ; 
and doubtless physiologists have not even yet 
found out all that is to be known about them. As 
a rule, the theistic process is as simple and easy 
an operation for the mind 5 s vision or digestion 
for the body. The multitude of books which have 
been written in explanation and illustration of it, 
and the subtle and abstruse character of the re- 
searches and speculations contained in many of 


^ See Appendix IX. 
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these books, are not the slightest indications of its 
being other than simple and natural in itself. The 
inferences which it involves are, in fact, like those 
which Weber, Helmholtz, and Zollner have shown 
to be implied in the perceptions of sense, invol- 
untary and unconscious. If not perfectly instan- 
taneous, they are so rapid and spontaneous as to 
have seemed to many intuitive. And in a loose 
sense, perhaps, they may be considered so. Not, 
however, strictly and properly, since the idea of 
Deity is no simple idea, but the most complex of 
ideas, comprehending all that is great and good 
in nature and man, along with perfections which 
belong to neither nature nor man ; and since the 
presence of Deity is not seen without the inter- 
vention of any media — face to face, eye to eye — 
but only as “ through a glass darkly.” The con- 
templation of nature, and mind, and history is 
an indispensable stage towards the knowledge of 
Him. Physical atid mental facts and laws are the 
materials or data of reason in its quest of religious 
truth. There is a rational transition from the 
natural to the supernatural, wherever the latter is 
reached. 

Our knowledge of God is obtained as simply 
and naturally as our knowledge of our fellow-men. 
It is obtained, in fact, mainly in the same way. In 
both cases we refer certain manifestations of will, 
intelligence, and goodness — qualities which are 
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known to us by consciousness — to these qualities 
as their causes. We have no direct or immediate 
knowledge — no intuitive or a priori knowledge — of 
the intelligence of our fellow-creatures, any more 
than we have of the intelligence of our Creator ; 
but we have a direct personal consciousness of in- 
telligence in ourselves which enables us confidently 
to infer that the works both of God and of men can 
only have originated ia intelligences. We grow 
up into knowledge of the mind of God as we grow 
in acquaintance with the minds of men through 
familiarity with their acts. The Father in heaven 
is known just as a father on earth is known. The 
latter is as unseen as the fojrmer. No human being 
has really ever seen another. No sense has will, or 
wisdom, or goodness for its object. Man must infer 
the existence of his fellow-men, for he can have no 
immediate perception of it ; he must become ac- 
quainted with their characters through the use of 
his intelligence, because character cannot be heard 
with the ear, or looked upon with the eye, or 
touched with the finger. Yet a child is not long 
in learning to know that a« spirit is near it. As 
soon as it knows itself, it easily detects a spirit like 
its own, yet other than itself, when the signs of a 
spirit’s activity are presented to it. The process 
of inference by which it ascends from the works of 
man to the spirit which originates them is not 
more, legitimate, more simple, or more natural, 
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than that by which it rises from nature to nature’s 
God. 

In saying this, I refer merely to the process of in- 
ference in itself That is identical in the two cases. 
In other respects there are obvious differences, of 
which one important consequence is, that while 
the scepticism which denies the existence of God 
is not unfrequently to be met with, a scepticism 
which denies the existence of human beings is 
unknown. The facts which prove that there are 
men, are grouped together within limits of space 
and of time which allow of their being so easily 
surveyed, and they are in themselves so simple 
and familiar, that all sane minds draw from them 
their natural inference. The facts which prove that 
there is a God need, in order to be rightly inter- 
preted, more attention and reflection, more compre- 
hensiveness, impartiality, and elevation of mind. 
Countless as they are, they can be overlooked, 
and often have been overlooked. Clear and con- 
spicuous as they are, worldliness and prejudice 
and sin may blind the soul to their significance. 
True, the existence aijd possibility of atheism have 
often been denied, but the testimony of history to 
the reality of atheism cannot be set aside. Al- 
though many have been called atheists unjustly 
and calumniously, and although a few who have 
professed themselves to be atheists may have really 
possessed a religious belief which they overlooked 
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or were averse to acknowledge, we cannot reason- 
ably refuse to take at their own word the majority 
of those who have inculcated a naked and undis- 
guised atheism, and claimed and gloried in the 
name of atheist. Incredible as it may seem that 
any intelligent being, conscious of human wants 
and weaknesses, should be able to look upon the 
wonders of the heavens and of the earth, of the soul 
within him and of society around him, and yet 
say that there is no God, men have done so, and 
we have no alternative but to accept the fact as 
we find it. It is a fact which involves nothing 
inconsistent with the truth that the process by 
which the mind attains to ai»belief in God is of the 
same natural and direct, yet inferential, character 
as the process by which it attains to belief in the 
existence of finite minds closely akin to itself. 

Our entire spiritual being is constituted for the 
apprehension of God in and through His works. 
All the essential principles of mental action, when 
applied’ to the meditative consideration of finite 
things, lead up from them to Infinite Creative 
Wisdom. The whole of nat^are external to us is a 
revelation of God ; the whole nature within us has 
been made for the reception and interpretation 
of that revelation. What more would we have.? 
Strange as it may seem, there are many theists at 
the present day who represent it as insufficient, 
or as even worthless, and who join with atheists 
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in denying that God’s existence can be proved, 
and in affirming that all the arguments for His 
existence are inconclusive and sophistical. I con- 
fess I deem this a most erroneous and dangerous 
procedure. Such theists seem to me not only 
the best allies of atheists, but even more effective 
labourers in the cause of unbelief than atheists 
themselves. They shake men’s confidence to a far 
greater extent in the reasonable grounds of faith 
in God’s existence, and substitute for these grounds 
others as weak and arbitrary as any atheist could 
possibly wish. They pronounce illegitimate and in- 
valid the arguments from effect to cause, from order 
and arrangement to intelligence, from history to 
providence, from conscience to a moral governor, — 
an assertion which, if true, infallibly implies that the 
heavens do not declare the glory of God, and that 
the earth does not show forth His handiworks — 
that the course of human events discloses no trace 
of His wisdom, goodness, or justice — and that the 
moral nature of man is wholly dissociated from a 
Divine law and a Divine lawgiver. Then, in place 
of a universe revealing God, and of a soul made in 
His image, and of a humanity overruled and guided 
by Him, they present to us a something stronger 
and surer — an intuition or a feeling or an exercise 
of mere faith. For it is a noticeable and certainly 
not a promising circumstance, that there is no 
general agreement as to what that state of mind is 
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on which the weight of the entire edifice of theism 
is proposed to be rested even among those who 
profess to possess it. An intuition, a feeling, and 
a belief are very different things ; and not much 
dependence is to be put on the psychology which 
is unable to distinguish between them. 

Man, say some, knows God by immediate in- 
tuition ; he needs no argument for His existence, 
because he perceives Him directly — face to face — 
without any medium. It is easy to assert this, but 
obviously the assertion is the merest dogmatism. 
Not one man in a thousand who understands what 
he is affirming will dare to claim to have an im- 
mediate vision of God, and mothing can be more 
likely than that the man who makes such a claim 
is self-deluded. It is not difficult to see how he 
may be deluded. There is so much that is intui- 
tive involved in the apprehension of God that the 
apprehension itself may readily be imagined to be 
intuitive. The intuitive nature of the conditions 
which it implies may arrest the attention, and the 
fact that they are simply conditions may be over- 
looked. The possibility, however, of analysing the 
apprehension into simpler elements — of showing 
that it is a complex act, and presupposes conditions 
that can be indicated — is a conclusive proof that it 
is no intuition, that our idea of God is no more or 
otherwise intuitive than our idea of a fellow-man. 
Besides, what seem intuitions are often really infer- 

F 
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ences, and not unfreqiiently erroneous inferences ; 
what seem the immediate dictates of pure reason, 
or the direct and unclouded perceptions of a special 
spiritual faculty, may be the conceits of fancy or 
the products of habit and association, or the re- 
flections of strong feeling. A man must prove to 
himself, and he must prove to others, that what he 
takes to be an intuition is an intuition. Is that 
proof in this case likely to be easier or more con- 
clusive than the proof of the Divine existence ? 
The so-called immediate perception of God must 
be shown to be a perception and to be immediate : 
it must be vindicated and verified : and how this is 
to be done, especially if there be no other reasons 
for believing in God than itself, it is difficult to 
conceive. The history of religion, which is what 
ought to yield the clearest confirmation of the 
alleged intuition, appears to be from beginning to 
end a conspicuous contradiction of it. If all men 
have the spiritual power of directly beholding 
their Creator — have an immediate vision of God — 
how happens it that whole nations believe in the 
mos absurd and monstrous gods ? that millions of 
men are ignorant whether there be one god or 
thousands ? that even a people like the Greeks 
could suppose the highest of their deities to have 
been born, to have a body, and to have committed 
the vilest actions } A true power of intuition is 
little susceptible of growth, and its testimonies 
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vary within narrow limits ; any development of 
which it admits is only slightly due to external 
conditions, and mainly the necessary consequence 
of internal activity, of inherent expansibility. It 
is thus, for example, with the senses of sight and 
hearing, in so far as they are intuitive. But it is 
manifestly very different with the religious nature. 
Its growth is mainly dependent, not on the organic 
evolution of a particular faculty, but on the general 
state of the soul, on the one hand ; and on the 
influence of external circumstances — education, 
example, law, &c. — on the other hand. It is this 
difference in the character of their development 
which explains why the delij/erances of the senses 
are so uniform and nearly infallible, while the most 
cursory survey of the religious world shows us the 
greatest want of uniformity and truthfulness in 
religious judgments. The various phases of poly- 
theism. aii 3 pantheism are inexplicable, if an in- 
tuition of God be universally inherent in human 
nature. Theism is perfectly explicable without 
intuition, as the evidences for it are numerous, 
obvious, and strong. 

The opinion that man has an intuition or imme- 
diate perception of God is untenable ; the opinion 
that he has an immediate feeling of God is absurd. 
A man feels only in so far as he perceives and 
knows. Feeling" is in consciousness essentially de- 
pendent on, and necessarily subsequent to, know^ 
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ing. Mere feeling — feeling without knowing — is 
an utterly inconceivable and impossible experience. 
Admit, however, not only that there may be a 
mere feeling, but that there is a mere feeling of 
God. What worth can it have ? By supposition 
— by definition — no knowledge of God underlies 
and explains it. But in that case, how can any 
man pretend to get a knowledge of God out of it } 
What right can any onq, have to represent it as 
a source of knowledge of God } I am not aware 
that these questions have ever been answered 
except by the merest verbal jugglery. The very 
men who tell us that we cannot know God, but 
that we feel Him, tfll us also that the feeling 
of Him is an immediate consciousness of Him, 
and that immediate consciousness is its own self- 
evidence, is absolute certainty, or, in other words, 
the highest and surest knowledge. We do not 
know God, but we feel Him ; however, to feel Him 
is to know Him, — such is their answer more or less 
distinctly expressed, or, I should rather say, more 
or less skilfully concealed. It is at once a Yes and 
a No, the affirmation of what is denied and the 
denial of what is affirmed. And it is this because 
it cannot be anything else — because mere feeling is 
an impossible experience — and because feeling, so 
far as it is uncaused and unenlightened by know- 
ledge, testifies only to the folly or insanity of the 
being which feels. If theism have no other basis 
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than feeling, it is a house which foolish men have 
built upon the sand. The first storm will cast it 
down, and no wise man will regret its fall. What- 
ever is founded on mere emotion — on emotion 
which is not itself explained and justified by 
reason — stands but by sufferance ; has no right to 
stand ; ought to be cast down and swept from the 
earth. But the storms which have already in the 
course of the ages spent their force against theism 
with no other effect than to make its strength more 
conspicuous, and to carry away what would have 
weakened or deformed it, are sufficient to show us 
that it has been built on eternal truth by the finite 
human reasons which have fceen enlightened by 
Infinite and Divine Reason. 

The strangest of all theories as to the foundation 
of our belief in God is, that it has no foundation at 
all — that i^is a belief which rests upon itself, an 
act of faith which is its own warrant. We are told 
that we can neither know that God is nor what 
God is, but that we can nevertheless believe in 
God, and ought to believe in Him, and can and 
ought to act as if we knew# His existence and 
character. But surely belief without a reason 
must be arbitrary belief, and either to believe or 
act as if we knew what we do not know, can never 
be conduct to be justified, much less commended. 
Faith which is not rational is faith which ought to 
be rejected. We cannot believe what we do not 
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know or think that we know. We have no right 
to believe more than we know. I know, for ex- 
ample, that the grass grows, and consequently I 
believe, and am justified in believing, that it grows. 
I do not know how the grass grows, and I do not 
believe how it grows ; I can justify my believing 
about its growth nothing beyond what I know to 
be true. This law of belief is as binding for the 
highest as for the lowliest objects. If I have no 
reason for believing that there is a God, I have no 
right to believe that there is a God. If I do not 
know that God is infinite, I am bound not to be- 
lieve that He is infinite. Belief is inseparable 
from knowledge, and ought to be precisely co- 
extensive with knowledge. Those who deny this 
fundamental truth will always be found employing 
the words knowledge and belief in a capricious 
and misleading way.^ 


III. 

When man apprehends God as powerful, wise, 
and good — as possessed of will, reason, and right- 
eousness — obviously he thinks of Him as bearing 
some likeness to himself, as having in an infinite 
or perfect measure qualities which human creatures 
have in a finite and imperfect measure. This can 
be no stumbling-block to any one who believes 

* See Appendix X. 
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that God made man in His image, after His like- 
ness. If man be in some respects like God, God 
must, of course, be in some respects like man. 
Power and freedom, knowledge and wisdom, love, 
goodness, and justice, are, according to this view, 
finitely in man, because they are infinitely in God 
But it is a view which excites in certain minds 
deep aversion. There are men who protest, in the 
name of religion, in the ^name of God, against this 
anthropomorphic theism, as they call it. Accord- 
ing to them, to attribute to God any human quali- 
ties, even the highest and best, is to limit and 
degrade Him — is contrary to reason and contrary 
to piety — is idolatrous and profane. The Psalmist 
represents the Lord as reproaching the wicked for 
supposing that He was like them in their wicked- 
ness — “altogether such an one as themselves;^’ 
but the modern philosophers to whom I am re- 
ferring ar^iorrified at the thought that the most 
righteous man, even in his righteousness, has any 
likeness to God. According to them, to think of 
God as wise is to dishonour Him, and to declare 
Him holy is to calumniate Hm. To think of Him 
as foolish, and to pronounce Him wicked, are, in 
their eyes, only a little more irreverent and no 
more irrational. 

“We must not fall down and worship,’’ writes 
one of these philosophers, “as the source of our 
life and virtue, the image which our own minds 
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have set up. Why is such idolatry any better 
than that of the old wood and stone ? If we wor- 
ship the creations of our minds, why not also those 
of our hands ? The one is, indeed, a more refined 
self-adoration than the other; but the radical error 
remains the same in both. The old idolaters were 
wrong, not because they worshipped themselves, 
but because they worshipped their creation as if 
it were their creator; and, how can any anthropo- 
morphic theory 'escape the same condemnation ' ^ 

The writer does not see that God can only be 
thought of as wise and righteous and free because 
the mind of man is His creation, so that His 
being thus thought o^ can be no proof that He 
is its creation. The fact that we can think of 
God as wise and righteous and free is no evidence 
that He is an image which our own minds have 
set up. The man who draws such an inference 
from such a premiss can be no dispassionate 
reasoner. And certainly the fact that we can 
think of God as possessed of intellectual and 
moral perfections is no reason for our not falling 
down and worshippingf Him, and no evidence that 
our doing so is idolatry. To fall down and worship 
any being whom we do not know to possess these 
characteristics is what would clearly be idolatry. 
And this idolatry is what the philosophers to 
whom I refer are manifestly chargeable with en- 
^ Barrett’s Physical Ethics, p. 225. 
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couraging. When they have rejected the living, 
personal, righteous, loving God, in whom humanity 
has so long trusted, they can only suggest as a 
substitute for Him a mysterious Power which is 
wholly unknown, and even unknowable. Great is 
their simplicity if they fancy that they can per- 
suade men to receive any such god as that, or 
if they fancy that men would be any better for 
a faith so vague and ejnpty. To believe in we 
know not what, is directly contrary to reason ; to 
worship it would be “ an idolatry no better than 
that of the old wood and stone/’ What we know 
is often not the creation of our minds : the un- 
knowable is in itself nothing ^t all to us, and, as a 
thought, is always the mere creation of our minds ; 
it is different for each creature, each mind; it is 
the mere result and reflection of our finiteness. 
There can be no unknown or unknowable to an 
infinite rmnd. To worship what is unknowable 
would be, therefore, simply to worship our own 
ignorance — one of the creations of our minds least 
worthy, perhaps, of being worshipped. There is, 
at least, no kind of worsh^ less entitled 'To 
escape condemnation,'’ even as anthropomorphic 
idolatry, than the worship of the Unknowable, — 
the God proposed to us by some as the alone true 
God, belief in whom — perhaps I should rather 
say, belief in which — is to be the final and perfect 
reconciliation of science and religion. 
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All true theism implies a certain likeness be- 
tween God and man. It holds that God is not 
merely an all-pervading and all-sustaining Power, 
but an omniscient Mind and perfectly holy Will. 
It refuses to think of Him merely according to 
the analogies of the physical world, as if human 
reason and human love were less worthy expres- 
sions of His perfections than mechanical or brute 
force. It refers to Him npt only ‘'all the majesty 
of nature, but all the humanity of man/' This 
truth — that there is a likeness between God and 
man — must, however, be combined with two other 
truths, otherwise it will lead to the gravest errors. 

The first is, that wfeile God and man are both 
like each other, in that both possess certain excel- 
lences, they are utterly unlike, in that God pos- 
sesses these excellences in all their perfection and 
in an infinite measure, while man possesses them 
in a very small degree and violated with many 
flaws and faults- The highest glory which a man 
can hope for is, that he should be made wholly 
into the image of God ; but never can God be 
rightly thought of ^s mainly, and still less as 
merely, in the image of man. It was the great 
error of classic heathendom that it thus conceived 
of the Divine. “Men,” says Heraclitus, “are 
mortal gods, and the gods immortal men.” And 
the gods of Greece, as represented by her poets 
and. adored by her people, were simply magnified 
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and immortal men — a race closely akin to their 
worshippers in weaknesses and vices no less than 
in powers and virtues. They were supposed to be 
born as men are, to have voice and figure, parts 
and passions, and even at times to cheat and rail 
and lie. They reflected all the tendencies of the 
Greek mind, both good and evil. 

Worshippers of the one God can scarcely fall 
into the same extravagance of error in this respect 
as the Greeks and Romans did, as all polytheists 
do ; but they can, and often do, fall into the error, 
and think of God as subject to limits and defects, 
which are only in themselves. For instance, there 
is a kind of deism which# rests on the concep- 
tion that the presence and power of God are 
limited, and that He acts in the manner to which 
man as a finite creature is restricted. A deist 
of this class thinks of God as outside of and 
away from the universe ; he thinks of the uni- 
verse as a mechanism which God has contrived, 
and which he has endowed with certain powers, 
in virtue of which it is able to sustain itself in 
existence, and to perform itg work so as to save 
God, as it were, all further trouble and labour 
concerning it. It is a great gain for us to have 
a machine doing what we desire without our 
needing to pay any attention to it or even to be 
present where it is, because we cannot give our 
attention to more than one object at one and the 
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same instant of time, and cannot be present at the 
same time in more places than one ; but those 
who liken God to man in this respect, divest Him 
of His omnipresence and omnipotence, and repre- 
sent Him as characterised in some measure by 
their own impotency. There is a truth which 
Pantheism often claims as peculiarly and distinc- 
tively its own, — the truth that in God we and all 
things live, and move, and .have our being — that of 
Him, and through Him, and to Him, are all things, 
— but which theism must sincerely and fully ap- 
propriate as one of its simplest and most certain 
elements, otherwise the charge against it of being 
a false and presumptuous likening of God to man 
will be warranted. We must not think of Him as 
“ an absentee God, sitting idle ever since the first 
Sabbath, at the outside of His universe, and ‘see- 
ing it go ’ ” — as a God at hand but not afar off, or 
afar off but not at hand — as here, nor*there, or 
there, not here ; but we must think of Him as 
everywhere present, everywhere active — as at once 
the source of all order, the spring of all life, and 
the ground of all affe(;tion and thought. 

We need to be still more on our guard against 
limiting His wisdom or righteousness or love, as 
it is what we are still more prone to do. These 
attributes of God are often thought of in the 
meanest and most unworthy wa,ys ; and doubtless 
it has to a large extent been horror at the conse- 
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quent degradation of the idea of God which has 
made some men refuse to assign to Him any of 
the properties of humanity, saying, with Xeno- 
phanes, that if the animals could think, they would 
imagine the Deity to be in their likeness — and with 
Spinoza, that if a circle could think, it would sup- 
pose His essence to be circularity. But this is to 
flee from one extreme to another extreme, from 
one error to a still more terrible error, through 
utterly failing to distinguish between perfection 
and imperfection, between what ought and what 
ought not to be ascribed to God. Circularity, 
animal forms and dispositions, human limitations 
— these are imperfections, and we must not refer 
them to God ; but intelligence, righteousness, love 
— these are so little in their own nature imperfec- 
tions that an intelligent being, however feeble, 
would be more excellent than an omnipotent and 
omnipresent being destitute of intelligence ; and 
righteousness and love are as much superior to 
mere intelligence as it is to mere power and mag- 
nitude. To ascribe these to God, if we only 
ascribe them to Him in in^nite perfection, is no 
presumption, no error ; not to ascribe them to 
Him is the greatest presumption, the most lament- 
able error. 

The second truth necessary to be borne in mind, 
whenever we affirm the likeness of God to man, is, 
that in whatever measure and to whatever extent 
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God may be known, our knowledge of Him is, and 
always must be, very inadequate. In these latter 
days of science we are proud of our knowledge of 
the universe ; and yet, although we do know a little 
of far-away stars and systems, what is this, after all, 
but, as Carlyle says, the knowledge which a min- 
now in its native creek has of the outlying ocean ? 
And our knowledge of God must fall unspeakably 
farther short of being coextensive with its object. 
To illustrate the disproportion there, no comparison 
can be appropriate. Canst thou by searching 
find out God ? Canst thou find out the Almighty 
unto perfection i It is high as heaven ; what 
canst thou do ? Deoper than hell ; what canst 
thou know ? The measure thereof is longer than 
the earth, and broader than the sea.” Our idea of 
God may contain nothing which is not true of 
God, and may omit nothing which it is essential 
for our spiritual welfare that we should know re- 
garding Him ; but it is impossible that it should 
be a complete and exhaustive idea of Him. We 
have scarcely a complete and exhaustive idea of 
anything, and least, of all can we have such an 
idea of the infinite and inexhaustible source of all 
being. God alone can have a complete and ex- 
haustive idea of Himself There must be in- 
finitely more in God than we have any idea of 
There must be many qualities, powers, excellences, 
in the Divine nature, which are wholly unknown to 
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men, or even wholly unknowable by them, owing 
to their want of any faculties for their apprehen- 
sion. And even as to what we do know of God, 
our knowledge is but partial and inadequate. We 
know that God knows, that He feels, that He 
acts ; but as to how He knows, feels, and acts, as 
to what is distinctive and characteristic of His 
knowing, feeling, and acting, we have little or no 
notion. We can apprehend certain attributes of 
God, but we can comprehendy or fully grasp, or 
definitely image, not one of them. If we could 
find out God unto perfection in any respect, then, 
either we must be infinite or God must be finite in 
that respect. The finite njind can never stretch 
itself out in any direction until it is coextensive 
with the Infinite Mind. Man is made in the image 
of God, but he is not the measure of God. 
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LECTURE IV. 

NATURE IS BUT THE NAME FOR AN EFFECT 
WHOSE CAl/SE IS GOD. 

I. 

VVe have now to consider the principle of causality 
so far as it is implied ^in the theistic inference, and 
the theistic inference so far as it is conditioned by 
the principle of causality. It is not necessary to 
discuss the nature of the principle of causality in 
itself or for its own sake ; it is even exjjedient, I 
believe, not to attempt to penetrate farther into 
its metaphysics and psychology than the work on 
hand imperatively requires. We must of course 
go as far as those have gone who have maintained 
on metaphysical or psychological grounds that the 
principle of causality warrants no theistic infer- 
ence ; we must show that their metaphysics and 
psychology are irrelevant when true, and false 
when relevant; but we may be content to stop 
when we have reached this result. The truth of 
theism has been very generally represented, both 
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by those who admit and by those who deny the 
validity of the theistic inference, as much more 
dependent than it really is on tlie truth or falsity 
of some one or other of the many views which 
have been entertained as to the nature of causa- 
tion, and the ori'_,n‘n of the causal judgment. We 
are constantly being warned by theists that unless 
we accept this or that particular notion of causa- 
tion, and account for it. in this or that particu- 
lar manner, we cannot reasonably believe in the 
existence of God ; we are constantly being as- 
sured by anti -theists that belief in God is irra- 
tional, because it assumes some erroneous view 
of causation, or some errc^ieous explanation of 
the process by which causation is apprehended. 
But it will be found that representations of this 
kind seldom prove more than one-sidedjiess and 
immaturity of thought in those who make them. 
An accurate and comprehensive view of the na- 
ture of causation, and of our apprehension of it, 
will, it is true, have here, as elsewhere, great advan- 
tages over an erroneous and narrow one, but hardly 
any of the theories which ha^e been held on these 
points can be consistently argued by those who 
hold them to invalidate theistic belief Even 
Litterl}/ inadecpiate statements and explanations of 
the principle of causality — as, for example, those 
of Hume and J, S. Mill — are not more incompatible 
with the theistic inference than they are with any 

Cr 
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other inference which is a real extension of know- 
ledge. Unless they are understood and applied 
more rigidly than by those who propound them, 
they allow us to draw the theistic inference; if 
understood and applied so as to forbid our draw- 
ing it, they logically disallow all scientific infer- 
ence except such as is purely formal and deduc- 
tive. In a word, if compatible with science they 
are compatible with theism, and if incompatible 
with theism they are incompatible with science. 

When we assume the principle of causality in 
the argument for the existence of God, what pre- 
cisely is it that we assume } Only this : that 
whatever has begun to be, must have had an an- 
tecedent, or ground, or cause which accounts for it. 
We do not assume that every existence must hav 
had a cause. We have no right, indeed, to assume 
that any existence has had a cause until we have 
found reason to regard it as not an eternal exist- 
ence, but one which has had an origin. Whatever 
we believe, however, to have had an origin, we ^t 
once believe also to have had a cause. The theistic 
argument assumes that this belief is true. It as- 
sumes that every existence, once new, every event 
or occurrence or change, must have a cause. This 
is certainly no very large assumption : on the con- 
trary, if any assumption can claim to be self- 
evident, it surely may. Thought implies the truth 
of it every moment. Sensation only gives rise to 
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thought in virtue of it. Unless it were true there 
could be no such thing as thought. To deny that 
the principle of causality, understood as has been 
indicated, is true, would be to deny that reason is 
reason ; it would be equivalent to affirming that 
to seek for a reason is always and essentially an 
unreasonable process. And, in fact, so understood, 
the principle never has been denied. Hume even 
did not venture to deny, it, although he ought in 
consistency to have denied it, and obviously de- 
sired to be able to deny it. He did not, however, 
deny that every object which begins to exist must 
have a cause, — he did not venture to do more than 
deny that this is either intuitively or demonstra- 
tively certain, and that any bond or tie can be 
perceived between what is called a cause and what 
is called an effect The inquiry which he insti- 
tuted was not whether we pronounce it necessary 
% 

that everything whose existence has a beginning 
should also have a cause or not, but for what rea- 
son we pronounce it necessary. He assumed that 
we pronounce it necessary, and his elaborate in- 
vestigation into the nature <^f causation was un- 
dertaken expressly and entirely to discover why 
we do so. The conclusion to which he came — viz., 
that the causal judgment is an “offspring of ex- 
perience engendered upon custom — was not only 
a very inadequate and erroneous one in itself, but 
inconsistent with the reality of what it professed to 
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explain : still the admission which has been men- 
tioned was what was professed to be explained. 

Now, if it be true at all that every event, whe- 
ther it be a new existence or a change in an old 
existence, presupposes an explanatory antecedent 
or cause, there can, of course, be no accepting in 
all its breadth one of the propositions which Hume 
urges most strenuously — viz., that the mere study of 
an event can tell us nothyig about its cause. VVe 
may grant that it can tell us very little, — that 
Hume performed an immense service in showing 
how extremely little we can know of the particular 
causes of particular evemts apart from the study 
of both in connectior\, apart from observation, ex- 
periment, and induction, — but we cannot grant that 
the event itself teaches us absolutely notliing. If 
every event must have a cause, every event must 

have a sufficient cause. For these two statements, 

«> *■' . 

although verbally different, are really identical. 
The seconel seems to mean, but does not actually 
mean, more than the first. The whole cause of 
the elevation of a weight of ten pounds a foot 
high cannot be also tjjie whole cause of the eleva- 
tion of twenty pounds to the same height, for the 
simple reason that in the latter case the elevation 
of ten pounds — of half the weight — would be an 
event which had no cause at all. And this is uni- 
versally true. If every event have not a suflicient 
cause, some events have no cause at all. This, 
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then, T say, wc necessarily know that the efficient 
cause of every event is a sufficient cause, however 
vague may be our knowledge of efficiency and 
sufficiency. 

If every event — using this term as convenient 
to denote either a new existence or a change in 
some existence — lyust have a cause, to prove that 
the universe must have had a cause wc require 
to prove it to have ficon an event — to have had 
a commencement. C^an this be done That is 
///^/question in the theistic argument from causality. 
Compared therewith, all other questions wliichhave 
been introduced into, or associated with, the argu- 
ment are of very subordinate importance. Now 
there is only one way of reasonably answ'ering the 
question, and that is by examining the universe, in 
order to determine whether or not it bears the 
marks of being an event — whether or not it has 
the character of an effect. We have no right to 
assume it to be an event, or to have had a begin- 
ning. Tlie entire argument for the l^ivine exist- 
ence, which is at present under consideration, can 
be no stronger tlian the strength of the proof 
which we can adduce in favour of its having had 
a beginning, and the only valid proof of that 
which reason can hope to find must be derived 
from the examination of the universe itself 

What, then, is the result of such an examination } 
An absolute certainty that all the things which are 
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seen are temporal, — that every object in the uni- 
verse which presents itself to the senses has had a 
beginning, — that the most powerful, penetrating, 
and delicate instruments devised to assist our 
senses reach no cause which is not obviously also 
an effect. The progress of science has not more 
convincingly and completely disproved the once 
prevalent notion that the universe was created 
about six thousand ycats ago, than it has con- 
vincingly and completely established that every- 
thing of which our senses inform us has had a 
commencement in time, and is of a compound, 
derivative, and dependent nature. It is not long 
since men had no merns of proving that the rocks, 
for example, were not as old as the earth itself — 
no direct means of proving even that they were 
not eternal ; but geological science is now able 
to tell us with confidence under what conditions, 
in what order, and in what epochs of time they 
were formed. We have probably a more satisfac- 
tory knowledge of the formation of the coal mea- 
sures than of the establishment of the feudal sys- 
tem. We know that the Alps, although they look 
as if they might have stood for ever, are not even 
old, as geologists count age. The morning and 
night, the origin and disappearance of the count- 
less species of living things which have peopled 
the earth from the enormously remote times when 
the rocks of the Laurentian period were deposited 
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down to the births and deaths of contemporaneous 
animals, have been again brought into the light of 
day by the power of science. The limits of re~ 
search are not even there reached, and with bold 
flight science passes beyond the confines of dis- 
covered life — beyond the epochs of formation even 
of the oldest rocks — to a time when there was no 
distinction of earth and sea and atmosphere, as all 
were mingled together in nebulous matter, in some 
sort of fluid or mist or steam ; yea, onwards to a 
time when our earth had no separate existence, 
and suns, moons, and stars were not yet divided 
and arranged into systems. If we seek, then, 
after what is eternal, science tells us that it is not 
the earth nor anything which it contains, not the 
sea nor the living things within it, not the mov- 
ing air, not the sun, nor the moon, nor the stars. 
These things when interrogated all tell us to look 
above and* beyond them, for although they may 
have begun to be in times far remote, yet it was 
within times to which the thoughts of finite beings 
can reach back. 

There is no denying, then, that the universe is 
to a great extent an effect, an event, something 
which has begun to be, a process of becoming. 
Science is, day by day, year by year, finding out 
more and more that it is an effect. The growth of 
science is in great part merely the extension of the 
proof that the universe is an effect. But the scien 
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tific proof of the non-eternity of matter is as yet far 
from a complete one. It leaves it possible for the 
mind to refer the phases through which the uni- 
verse has passed, and the forms which it has 
assumed, to an underlying eternal source in nature 
itself, and, therefore, not to God. And this is by 
far the most plausible and forcible way of com- 
bating -the argument we are employing. It meets 
it. with a direct counter-argument, which every per- 
son must acknowledge to be relevant, and which, 
if sufficiently made out, is obviously decisive. 
That counter - argument we are bound, there- 
fore, to dispose of It has been thus stated by 
Mr J. S. Mill: ''Theijf^ is in nature a permanent 
element, and also a changeable : the changes are 
always the effects of previous changes ; the per- 
manent existences, so far as we know, are not 
effects at all. It is true we are accustomed to say 
not only of events, but of objects, that they are 
produced by causes, as water by the union of 
hydrogen and oxygen. But by this we only mean 
that when they begin to exi^t, their beginning is 
the effect of a cause. ^ But their beginning to exist 
is not an object, it is an event. If it be objected 
that the cause of a tiling’s beginning to exist may 
be said with propriety to be the cause of the thing 
itself, I shall not quarrel with the expression. But 
that which in an object begins to exist, is that 
in it which belongs to the changeable element in 
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nature; the outward form and the properties 
depending on mechanical or chemical combina- 
tions of its component parts. There is in every 
object another and a permanent element — viz., the 
specific elementary substance or substances of 
which it consists and their inherent properties. 
These are not known to us as beginning to exist : 
within the range of human knowledge they had no 
beginning, and consequently no cause ; though 
they themselves are causes or con-causes of every- 
thing that takes place. Experience, therefore, 
affords no evidences, not even analogies, to jus- 
tify our extending to the apparently immutable, 
a generalisation grounded o^ly on our observation 
of the changeable.’' ^ 

On this I would remark, first, that mere expe- 
rience does not take us to anything which we are 
entitled to call even apparently immutable. It 
only takes hs, even when extended to the utmost 
by scientific instruments and processes, to elements 
which we call simple because we have hitherto 
failed to analyse them into simpler elements. It 
is a perfectly legitimate scieijtific hypothesis that 
all the substances recognised by chemists as ele- 
mentary and intransmutable, are in reality the 
modifications or syntheses of a single material 
element, which have been produced under con- 
ditions that render them incapable of being af» 

^ Three Kssay.s on Religion, pp. 142, 143. 
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fected by any tests or a^^encies which the analyst 
in his laboratory can bring to bear upon them. 
Indeed, unless this hypothesis be true, the theory 
of development, so generally accepted at present, 
can hardly be supposed to be of any very wide 
application, seeing that at its very outset it has to 
affirm the existence of no fewer than sixty-four true 
untransformable species. But suppose the so-called 
elementary substances of chemistry to be simple, 
no one can reasonably suppose them as known to 
us to be ultimate. In oxygen there may be no 
atoms which are not atoms of oxygen, but we 
know by experience only oxygen, not atoms of 
oxygen. No man h^s ever been able to put him- 
self in sensible contact with what alone can be 
immutable in oxygen, if there be anything immu- 
table in it, its ultimate atoms. No man has seen, 
heard, touched, or tasted an ultimate atom of any 
kind of matter. We know nothing* of atoms — 
^nQthing of what is permanent in nature — from 
Idirect experience. We must pass beyond such 
^experience — beyond all testimony of the senses — 
when we believe in anything permanent in nature, 
not less than when we believe in something beyond 
and above nature. The atomic theory in chemistry 
demands a faith which transcends experience, not 
[less than the theistic theory in religion. 

Then, secondly, although we grant that there 
is a permanent element in the physical universe,. 
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5omethmg in matter itself which is self-existent 
and eternal, we still need, in order to account for 
the universe which we know, an Eternal Intelli- 
gence. The universe, regarded even only so far as 
it is admitted by all materialists no less than by 
theists and pantheists to be an effect, cannot be 
explained, as materialists think, merely physically. 
The atoms of matter are, it is said, eternal and 
immutable. Grant them. to be so. There are, how- 
ever, countless millions of them, and manifestly 
the universe is one, is a single, magnificent, and 
complicated system, is characterised by a marvel- 
lous unity in variety. We must be informed how 
the universe came to be a yniverse, — how it came 
to have the unity which underlies its diversity, — if 
it resulted from a countless multitude of ultimate 
causes. Did the atoms take counsel together and 
devise common plan and work it out That 
hypothesis m unspeakably absurd, yet it is rational 
in comparison with the notion that these atoms 
combined by mere chance, and by chance produced 
such a universe as that in which we live. Grant 
all the atoms of matter to^be eternal, grant all 
the properties and forces which, with the small- 
est degree of plausibility, can be claimed for them 
to be eternal and immutable, and it is still beyond 
all expression improbable that these atoms with 
these forces, if unarranged, uncombined, ununified, 
unutilised by a presiding mind, would give rise tc 
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anything entitled to be called a universe. It is 
millions to one that they would never produce the 
simplest of the regular arrangements which we 
comprehend under the designation of course of 
nature, or the lowest of vegetable or animal organ- 
isms ; millions of millions to one that they would 
never produce a solar system, the earth, the animal 
kingdom, or human history. No number of ma- 
terial atoms, althougli eternal and endowed with 
mechanical force, can explain the unity and order 
of the universe, and therefore the supposition of 
their existence does not free us from the necessity 
of believing in a single intelligent cause — a Su- 
preme Mind — to mccce and mould, combine and 
adjust, the ultimate atoms of matter into a single 
orderly system. There at once rises the question, 
Is it really necessary to believe l>oth matter and 
mind to be eternal } No, must be oyr answer. 
The law of parsimony of causes directly forbids 
the belief, unless we can show that one cause is 
insufficient to explain the universe. And that we 
cannot do. We can show that matter is insuffi- 
cient, — that it cannof account of itself even for the 
physical universe, — but not that mind is insuffi- 
cient, not that mind cannot account for anything 
that is in matter. On what grounds can it be 
shown that a mind possessed of sufficient power to 
originate the universe, the ultimate elements of 
matter being given, could not also have created 
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these elements? that the Su[)rcme Intelligence, 
which gave to each sun, and planet, and satellite 
its • size, and shape, and position, and motion, 
could not have summoned into being their con- 
stituent particles ? On none whatever. We may 
not understand how they could be created, but 
we have no reason for thinking tluit they could 
not be created; and it is surely far easier and far 
more reasonable to believe that they were created, 
than that a countless number of inconceivably 
small indivisible [)articles of matter, lying far 
beyond the range of any of our senses, but extend- 
ing through immeasurable fields of space, should 
all, inconceivably minute although they be, be self- 
existent and eternal. The man who asks us to 
accept the latter supposition, asks us, it seems to 
me, to believe what is not only as mysterious as 
the self-exdstence of Deity, but millions of millions 
of times more mysterious. I should require 
strong reasons for assigning infinitely great attri- 
butes to excessively little tilings, and to an incon- 
ceivable number of them ; but I can in this in- 
stance find no reasons at al^ 

Then, in the third place, any plausible concep- 
tions we can form of the ultimate nature of matter 
lead to the belief that even that is an event or 
effect, a something derivative and caused. It must 
be admitted that the most plausible of these con- 
ceptions are vague and conjectunil We have ^ 
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practical and relative knowledge of matter which 
is both exact and trustworthy, — a knowledge of 
its properties from which we can mathematically 
deduce a multitude of remote consequences of an 
extremely precise character — but we are hardly 
entitled to characterise as knowledge at all any of 
the views which have been propounded as to what 
it is in itself. It is only the unreflecting who fancy 
that matter in itself is something very clear and 
obvious, which they may apprehend by merely 
opening their eyes and stretching out their hands. 
Those who have never reasoned on the subject are 
apt to imagine that the nature of matter is of all 
things the easiest t© understand, and they un- 
hesitatingly invest it with their own sensations 
and perceptions. That is the so-called common- 
sense view of matter ; but the slightest inquiry 
proves it to be delusive and nonsensical.^ Colour, 
for example, is just what is seen, and sound just 
what is heard ; they are not qualities inherent in 
objects independent of the eye and ear : the matter 
which is supposed to cause by its motions on our 
senses these and oth^'r perceptions of the material 
world, we cannot see, hear, or apprehend by any 
sense. Change our senses and the universe will 
be thereby changed, everything in it becoming 
something other than it was before, green perhaps 
red, the bitter sweet, the loudest noise a gentle 
whisper, the hardest substance soft As soon, 
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then, as we thoughtfully ask ourselves, What is 
matter ? we begin to discover that it is in itself 
something utterly mysterious. The collection of 
phenomena which we call its properties are quite 
unlike* the phenomena of mind in this most im- 
portant respect, that whatever they may be they 
are not what they appear to be. A state of mind 
is what we feel it to be ; a state of matter is cer- 
tainly not what we seem .to ourselves to perceive it 
to be. No one, of course, knew all this better than 
Mr Mill. He, as a philosopher, had asked himself 
what matter is ; he had formed a theory in answer 
to the question. And what is his theory? Just 
this, — that we cannot find a f)ermanerit element in 
matter ; that we have no right to suppose that 
there is a permanent real existence or actual sub- 
stance in matter ; that all that we are warranted 
to affirn>^ about the ultimate nature of matter is 
that it is a permanent possibility, — the permanent 
possibility of sensations. That was the conclusion 
at which he arrived when he theorised on matter 
without any theological aim. But he appears to 
have forgotten it when he 4:ame to criticise the 
argument for a first cause. He could not other- 
wise have written as if it were quite certain that 
there was in matter a permanent element,” not an 
underlying possibility but an inherent real sub- 
stance. Had he remembered what his own theory 
as to the nature of matter was, he would have 
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avoided as utterly untrue and misleading every 
expression which could suggest the notion of there 
being a permanent element in matter, and would 
have admitted that very probably the permanent 
possibilities of sensation, the causes of all material 
phenomena, lay in the Divine will, since he had 
been unable to find anything else permanent in 
which they could be supposed to subsist. That is 
a view which many profound thinkers have adopted. 
They have been led to hold that matter is essen- 
tially force, and nothing but force ; that the whole 
material \vorld is ultimately resolvable into forces ; 
and that all its forces are but manifestations or 
outgoings of will-forcR^. If so, the whole material 
world is not only dependent on, but is, the will of 
God, and has no being of any kind apart from the 
will of God. If so, God's will is not only the cause 
and controlling power of nature, but its substance, 
its self. And this view, that what alone substan- 
tially underlies all the phenomena we designate 
material is an acting mind, an energising will, has 
not only been reached by mental philosophers and 
idealistic speculators, but by those physicists who, 
like Boscovitch and Faraday, have found them- 
selves forced to conclude that what is constitutive 
of matter is not indivisible particles, even infini- 
tesimally small, but mere centres of force, since 
force necessarily implies some sort of substance, 
and, therefore, spirit where not matter. 
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But suppose the substratum of the universe to 
consist of a countless number of inconceivably 
small indivisible particles of matter, and do we not 
even on this hypothesis reach by a single step the 
truth 6 n which theism rests, and on which only 
theism can be based? ‘'None of the processes of 
nature,” says one of the most eminent of oar phy- 
sical philosophers, “since the time when nature 
began, have produced the slightest difference in 
the properties of any molecule. We are therefore 
unable to ascribe either the existence of the 
molecules or the identity of their properties to 
the operation of any of the causes which we call 
natural. On the other hand? the exact g^uality of 
eadijrnolecujjs to all others of the same kind gives 
it, as Sir John Herschel has well said, the essential 
character of a manufactured article, and precludes 
the idea pf its being eternal and self - existent. 
Thus we have been led, along a strictly scientific 
path, very near to the point at which science must 
stop. Not that science is debarred from studying 
the external mechanism of a molecule which she 
cannot take to pieces, any more than from investi- 
gating an organism which she cannot put together. 
But, in tracing back the history of matter, science 
is arrested when she assures herself, on the one 
hand, that the molecule has been made, and on 
the other that it has not been made by any of the 
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processes we call natural/'^ I believe that no 
reply to these words of Professor Clerk-Maxwell 
is possible from any one who holds the ordinary 
view of scientific men as to the ultimate constitu- 
tion of matter. They must suppose every* atom, 
every molecule, to be of such a nature, to be so 
related to others, and to the universe generally, 
that things may be such as we see them to be ; but 
this their fitness to be built up into the structure of 
the universe is a proof that they have been made 
fit, and since natural forces could not have acted on 
them while not yet existent, a supernatural power 
must have created them, and created them with a 
view to their manifold uses. Every atom, every 
molecule, must, even in what is ultimate in it, 
bear the impress of a Supernatural Power and 
Wisdom ; must, from the very nature of the case, 
reflect the glory of God and proclaim its depend- 
ence upon Him. 

In like manner the latest speculation regarding 
the nature of matter — the vortex-atom theory of 
Sir William Thomson — seems, so far from having 
any tendency to exclude creative action, neces- 
sarily to imply it He supposes that the atoms 
may be small vortex-rings in the ether, the rotating 
portions of a perfect fluid which fills all space. 
But a perfect fluid can neither explain its own 

1 President's Address in Transactions of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 1870. 
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existence nor the commencement of rotation in 
any part of it. Rotation once commenced in 
a perfect or frictionless and incompressible fluid 
would continue for ever, but it never could nat- 
urally* commence. There is nothing in a perfect 
fluid to account either for the origin or cessation 
of rotation, and consequently nothing, on the 
vortex-atom hypothesis, to account either for the 
production or destruction of an atom of matter. 
The origin and cessation of rotation in fluids are 
due to their imperfection, their internal friction, 
their viscosity. The origin or cessation of rotation 
in a perfect fluid must be the effect of supernatural 
action ; in other words, eveS'y vortex-atom must 
owe the rotation which gives it its individuality 
to a Divine impulse. 

A theist has certainly no need, then, to be afraid 
of researoheg into the ultimate nature of matter. 
Our knowledge thereof is exceedingly small and 
imperfect, but all that we do know of it, all that 
we can even rationally conceive of it, leads to the 
inference that it is not self-existent, but the work of 
God. The farther research fs pushed, the more 
clearly, we may be assured, will this become ap- 
parent, for the more wonderfully adapted will the 
ultimate constituents? of matter be found for as- 
suming countless forms and composing countless 
objects — the air, the land, the sea, and starry 
heavens, with all that in or on them is. Research 
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has already shown us reason to believe that even 
chemical atoms are very complicated structures ; 
that an atom of pure iron is probably a vastly 
more complicated system than that of the planets 
and their satellites ; that each constituent of a 
chemical atom must go through an orbit in the 
millipnth part of the twinkling of an eye, in 
which it successively or simultaneously is under 
the influence of many other constituents, or pos- 
sibly comes into collision with them ; that each 
of these particles is, as Sir John Herschel has 
beautifully said, for ever solving differential equa- 
tions which, if written out in full, might perhaps 
belt the earth/' ^ Now, what does this mean, if 
not that every ultimate atom of matter is full to 
the very heart of it with evidences of the power 
and wisdom of God, and that every particle of 
dust or drop of water is crowded with, traces of 
the action of the Divine Reason, not less mar- 
vellous, it may be, than those which astronomy 
exhibits in the structure of the heavens and the 
evolutions of the heavenly bodies ? Those who 
hoped that molecular science would help them to 
get rid of God have obviously made a profound 
mistake. It has already shown far more clearly 
than ever was or could have been anticipated, that 
every atom of matter points back beyond itself to 
the all -originating will of God, and refuses to 
^ See W. S. Jevons, Principles of Science, ii.‘452, 453. 
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receive the idolatrous homage of those who would 
put it in the place of God. 

To these considerations it has to be added that 
some of our ablest physicists believe that in the 
present age a strictly scientific proof has been 
found of the position that the universe had a 
beginning in time. '‘According to Sir W. Thom- 
son’s deductions from Fourier’s Theory of Heat, 
we can trace down the dissipation of heat by con- 
duction and radiation to an infinitely distant time 
when all things will be uniformly cold. But we 
cannot similarly trace the heat -history of the 
universe to an infinite distance in the past. For 
a certain negative value of 4 :he time the formulae 
give impossible values, indicating that there was 
some initial distribution of heat which could not 
have resulted, according to known laws of nature, 
from anj^ previous distribution. There are other 
cases in winch a consideration of the dissipation 
of energy leads to the conception of a limit to the 
antiquity of the present order of things.” ^ If this 
theory be true, physical science, instead of giving 
any countenance to the notion of matter having 
existed from eternity, distinctly teaches that crea- 
tion took place, that the present system of nature 
and its laws originated at an approximately assign- 
able date in the past. The theory is supported by 
the most eminent physical philosophers of this 
^ Jevons, Principles of Science, ii. 438. 
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country, and if there be any oversight or error 
in the principles or calculations on which it is 
founded, it would appear not to have been as 
yet detected. It is a theory on which, however, 
only specialists are entitled to pronounce* judg- 
ment ; and therefore, although those who assume 
that matter was not created are bound to refute 
it, I do not wish myself to lay any stress upon 
it — the more especially .as I believe that apart 
from it there is amply sufficient evidence for 
holding that Nature is but the name for an 
effect whose cause is God.”^ 


IL 

It seems to me, then, that the universe, when 
examined, must be concluded to be throughout — 
from centre to circumference — alike in what is 
most permanent and what is most changeable in 
it, — an event or effect, and that its only adequate 
cause is a Supreme Intelligence. It is only such 
a cause which is sufficient to explain the universe 
as we know it, and tlj,at universe is what has to be 
explained. The assertion of Kant that the prin- 
ciple of causality cannot take us beyond the limits 
of the sensible world is only true if causality be 
confined to strictly material events which display 
no signs of law and order, and the progress of 
^ See Appendix XI. 
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science is one long uninterrupted proof that no 
such events are to be discovered ; that it is hope- 
less to look for them ; that matter and its changes 
are ordained, arranged, adjusted phenomena. The 
assertion of Kant is clearly false, if we are not to 
exclude from the^ event anything which demands 
explanation ; if we are to reason from the universe 
itself and not from its name ; if we are to infer a 
particular cause from a knowledge of the nature of 
a given particular event This, the so-called con- 
crete use of the principle of causality, is the only 
use of it which is legitimate, the only use of it 
which is not extremely childish. 

The opposite — the absiyd — notion that the 
principle of causality is abstractly applied, has led 
some to argue that it leads legitimately to nothing 
else than an infinite regress — an eternal succession 
of causes and effects. But to whatever it may lead, 
it certainly 'does not lead to that conclusion, and 
has never led any human being, either legitimately 
or illegitimately, to that conclusion. Those even 
who have maintained that the principle of causal- 
ity cannot lead to a first cause, to an eternal self- 
existent cause, but only to an eternal succession 
of causes and effects, have all, without a single 
exception, allowed themselves to be led by it to 
a first cause and not to an eternal succession of 
causes. They have all believed what they say 
they ought to have disbelieved ; they have all 
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disbelieved what they say they ought to have 
believed. They have all accepted as true that 
there is a first and self-existent cause, although 
some have supposed it to be matter, some mind, 
some within tlie world, some without the 'world. 
They have differed as to what it is, but not as to 
that it is. None of them have adopted the con- 
clusion to which the}^ have said the argument 
founded on causation logically leads. No man 
has ever adopted that conclusion. The human 
mind universally and instantaneously rejects it 
as inconceivable, unthinkable, self-contradictory, 
absurd. We may believe either in a self-existent 
God or in a self-exiftent world, and must believe 
in one or the other ; we cannot believe in an 
infinite regress of causes. The alternatives of a 
self-existent cause and an infinite regress of causes 
are not, as some would represent, equally credible 
alternatives. The one is an indubitable truth, the 
other is a manifest absurdity. The one all men 
believe, the other no man believes. 

This takes away, it seems to me, all force from 
the objection that the argument founded on the 
principle of causality when it infers God as the 
self-existent cause of the universe infers more than 
is strictly warranted, a self-existent cause being 
something which does not in itself fall under the 
principle of causality. That every event must 
have a cause will be valid, it is said, for an endless 
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series of causes and effects ; but if you stop, if you 
affirm the existence of what is uncaused, of what 
is at once, as it were, cause and effect, you may 
affirm what is true, but you affirm also what is 
independent of the principle of causation. You 
claim more than your argument entitles you to ; 
you are not developing a logical conclusion, but 
concealing under a term which seems to express 
the same idea what is feally the vaulting of the 
mind to a higher idea which cannot be expressed 
under the form efficient cause at all. 

Now, of course, a self-existent cause does not 
in itself come completely under the law of caus- 
ality. That law cannot infe^m us what self-exist- 
ence is, A self-existent cause, however, may be 
known as well as any other cause by its effects. 
The mind may rise to it from its effects. The 
principle . of causality may lead up to it, although 
it does not *include within itself the proof of the 
self-existence of the cause. It may at the last 
stage be attached to some other principle which 
compels the affirmation of the self- existence of 
the cause reached ; in other ^ords, the affirmation 
that the first cause is a self-existent cause, may be 
a distinct mental act not necessitated by the prin- 
ciple of causality itself. It may either be held 
that this mental necessity is the reason why we 
cannot entertain the thought of an infinite regress 
of causes, or that the incapacity of the mind to 
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regard the thought of an infinite regress of causes 
as other than self-contradictory, is the explanation 
of its felt necessitation to affirm a self- existent 
cause ; in which latter case the principle of caus- 
ality really necessitates a belief in the ungenerated 
and self-existent Both of these views are plaus- 
ible, and which of them is true is an interesting 
subject of metaphysical investigation, but it is one 
of no practical consequence in the inquiry on which 
we are engaged. The principle of causality can 
lead us up from all things which have on them the 
marks of having begun to be, and if we at length 
come to something which bears no such marks, be 
it matter or be it mind, no man can doubt, or does 
doubt, that something to be self- existent. This 
difficulty about arriving at a self-existent cause 
by the principle of causality, will be worth the 
attention of the theist when it is attended to by 
any one else, — when any atheist or ahy anti-theist 
of any kind is prepared to deny that the last cause 
in the order of knowledge, and the first in the 
order of existence, must be a self-existent cause — 
but not until then ; and it is mere sophistry to 
represent it as of practical importance. Whenever 
we come to an existence which we cannot regard 
as an effect or thing generated in time, we, either 
in consequence of the very nature of the causal 
judgment, or of some self-evident condition or con- 
ditions of knowledge necessarily attached thereto 
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attribute to it self- existence and eternity. We 
may dispute as to whether this is done in the one 
or the other of these two ways, but that is a 
merely theoretical question ; that every one does, 
and must, as a reasonable being, do it, is what no 
man disputes, or can dispute, — and this alone is of 
practical consequence. 

Another admission must be made by every man 
who reflects carefully on. the nature of causation. 
To say that the idea of cause can never demand 
belief in an uncaused cause, sounds as self-evident;! 
to say that the idea of cause can find no satisfac- 
tion save in the belief of an uncaused cause, sounds 
as a paradox ; but let a map meditate for a little 
with real thoughtfulness on the meaning of these 
two statements, and he cannot fail to perceive that 
the former is an undeniable falsehood, and the 
latter an - undeniable truth. An uncaused cause, 
a first cause, *alone answers truly to the idea of a 
cause. A secondary cause, in so far as second- 
ary, in so far as caused, is not a cause. I witness 
some event — some change. I am compelled as a 
rational being to seek its capse. I reach it only 
to find that this cause was due to a prior cause. 
What has happened 1 The cause from which I 
have had to go back has ceased to be a cause ; 
the caus(^ to which I have had to go back has be- 
come the cause of two effects, but it will remain 
so only if I am not reasonably bound to seek a 
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cause for If I am, its causality must pass over 
to its explanatory antecedent. We may go back 
a hundred, a thousand, a million times, but if the 
last cause reached be not truly a first cause, an 
uncaused cause, the idea of cause in our mind will 
be as unsatisfied at the end of our search as at the 
beginning, and the whole process of investigation 
will be aimless and meaningless. A true cause is 
one to which the reason not only moves but in 
which it rests, and except in a first cause the mind 
cannot rest. A first cause, however, is certainly 
not one which has been itself caused. 

We are warranted, then, in looking upon the 
universe as an event^or eflfect, and we m<iy be cer- 
tain that it is not the last link of an infinite chain 
of causes and effects, or of any series of causes and 
effects, long or short, suspended upon nothing. No 
chain or series can be, properly speaking, infinite, or 
witliout a first link or term. The universe has a 
First Cause. And its First Cause, I must proceed 
to remark, reason and observation alike lead us to 
believe must be one— a single cause. When one 
First Cause is sufficient to explain all the facts, it 
is contrary to reason to suppose another or several. 
We must prove that no one First Cause could 
account for the universe before we can be entitled 
to ascribe it to more cau.ses than one. The First 
Cause, we shall further see afterwards, must have 
attributes which no two or more beings can be 
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supposed to possess, which one being alone can 
possess. Then the character of the effect itself 
refers us back to a single cause. A belief in mpre 
gods than one not only finds no support in the 
univers*e, but, as the very word universe indicates, 
is contradicted by it. For, numerous and diverse 
as are the objects in nature, they are so constituted 
and connected — so de{)cndent on and related to 
one another — as to compose a whole which ex- 
hibits a marvellous unity in variety. Everything 
counteracts or balances or assists something else, 
and thus all things proclaim their common depen- 
dence on One Original. Co-ordinate things must 
all be derivative and second^try, and all things in 
nature are co-ordinate parts of a stupendous sys- 
tem. Each one of us knows, for example, that a 
few years ago he was not, and that in a few years 
hence th(^ place which knows him now will know 
him no more; and each one of us has been often 
taught by the failure of his plans, and the dis- 
appointment of his hopes, and the vanity of his 
efforts, that there are stronger forces and more 
important interests in the wo^Jd than his own, and 
that he is in the grasp of a Power which he can- 
not resist — which besets him behind and before, 
and hems him in on all sides. When we extend 
our view, we perceive that this is as true of others 
as of ourselves, and that it is true oven, in a mea- 
sure, of all finite things. No man lives or dies to 
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himself ; no object moves and acts absolutely from 
and for itself alone. This reveals a single all- 
originating, all-pervading, all-sustaining principle. 
These manifold mutually dependent existences 
imply one independent existence. The limitations 
assigned to all individual persons and things point 
to a Being which limits them all. Particular causes 
and secondary movements lead back to '‘a cause 
of causes, ''a first mover, itself immovable, yet 
making all things else to move.” 

The first cause must be far more truly and pro- 
perly a cause than any secondary cause. In fact, 
as we have already seen, a secondary cause is not 
strictly a cause ; so'^far as secondary, it merely 
transmits to its consequent what it has received 
from its antecedent. There may be a succession 
of a thousand such causes in a process, yet the 
first cause is also the last, and there is, m fact, all 
through, but one cause ; the others merely convey 
and communicate its force. A machine, however 
numerous its parts and movements, does not 
create the least amount of force ; on the contrary, 
the most perfect maciiine wastes and absorbs some 
of the force which is imparted to it. The universe, 
so far as subject to mechanical laws, is merely a 
machine which transmits a given quantity of forcq 
but which no more creates it than it creates itself. 
The author of that force is the one true cause of 
all physical phenomena. Life is probably, and 
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mind is certainly, not entirely explicable on me- 
chanical principles ; but neither life nor mind can 
be maintained to do more than to determine the 
direction or application of the power implanted in 
them, rendered accessible to them, through the 
working of the first cause. All things must, conse- 
quently, live, move, and have their being '' therein. 
It is at their end as well as at their origin ; it en- 
compasses them, all round; it penetrates them, all 
through. The least things are not merely linked 
on to it through intermediate agencies which go 
back an enormous distance, but are immediately 
present to it, and filled to the limit of their fac* 
ulties with its power. It is ♦in every ray of sun- 
light, every breath of wind, and blade of grass ; 
it is the source and life of all human minds and 
hearts. The pantheist errs not so much in what 

he affirms;of it, as in what he denies to it. 

» 

This cause — the cause of causes — must, it is 
further obvious, be in possession of a power far 
beyond the comprehension of our reasons or ima- 
ginations. All other power is derived from its 
power. All the power whidSt is distributed and 
distinguished in secondary causes must be com- 
bined and united in the first cause. Now, think 
what an enormous power there is displayed even 
in this world. In every half-ounce of coal there is 
stored up power enough, if properly used, to draw 
two tons a mile. How vast, then, the power which 
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God has deposited in the coal-beds of the world 
alone ! The inhabitants of this little island, by 
availing themselves of the natural forces which 
Providence has placed at their disposal, annually 
accomplish more work than could by any^ possi- 
bility be effected by the inhabitants of the whole 
earth, if they exerted merely the power which is in 
their own bodies, the power of human bones and 
muscles. And yet there ccan be little doubt that, 
even in this country, we make no use at all of 
many natural agents, and only a wasteful use of 
any of them. Weigh the earth on which we dwell,’' 
says an astronomer ; count the millions of its in- 
habitants that have ci^me and gone for the last six 
thousand years ; unite their strength into one arm ; 
and test its power in an effort to move the earth. It 
could not stir it a single foot in a thousand years ; 
and yet, under the omnipotent hand of God, not a 
minute passes that it does not fly far more than 
a thousand miles.” The earth, however, is but a 
mere atom in the universe. Through the vast 
abysses of space there are scattered countless 
systems, at enormou.^ distances, yet all related ; 
glorious galaxies of suns, planets, satellites, comets, 
all sweeping onwards in their appointed courses. 
How mighty the arm which impels and guides 
the whole! God can do all that, for He continu- 
ally does it. How much more He could do than 
He does, we cannot know. The power of no true 
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cause, of no free cause, is to be measured by what 
it does. It must be adequate to produce its actual 
effects, but it may be able to produce countless 
merely possible effects. It has power over its 
powers^ and is not necessitated to do all that it is 
capable of doing. It is difficult, perhaps, to show 
that the universe is not infinite. It is obviously 
unreasonable and presumptuous to deny that the 
power of its Author may be infinite. And yet we 
find men who do so. For example, the late Mr 
John Stuart Mill, for no better reasons than that 
nature sometimes drowns men, and burns them, 
and that child-birth is a painful process, main- 
tained that God could not •possibly be infinite. 
I shall not say what I think of such an argument. 
What it proves is not the finiteness of God, but 
the littleness of a human intellect. The mind of 
man never shows itself so small as when it tries 
to measure tfie attributes and limit the greatness 
of its Creator. 

A first cause, we have already seen, must be a 
free cause. It cannot have been itself caused. It is 
absurd to look for it among effects. But we never 
get out of the sphere of effects until we enter that 
of free agency ; until we emerge from the natural 
into the spiritual ; until we leave matter and reach 
mind. The first cause must, indeed, be in — all 
through — the universe ; but it must also be out of 
the universe, anterior to, and above the universe. 

\ 
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The idea of cause is a delusion — the search for 
causes an inexplicable folly — if there be no first 
cause, and if that first cause be not a free cause, 
a Will, a Spirit, a Person. Those who object to 
the causation argument, that it does not take us 
beyond the world — does not lead us up to a per- 
sonal cause of the world — have failed to appre- 
hend what causation signifies. Secondary causes 
may not be true causes^ and yet reason be trust- 
worthy, for there is that behind them on which it 
can fall back ; but if there be no first cause, or if 
the first cause be not free, reason is throughout a 
lie. Reason, if honest and consistent, cannot in its 
pursuit of causes stop short of a rational will. That 
alone answers to and satisfies its idea of a cause. 

The most rapid glance at the universe power- 
fully confirms the conclusion that its first cause 
can only be a Mind, a Reason. The uijiverse is a 
universe ; that is to say, it is a whole, a unity, a 
system. The first cause of it, therefore, in creating 
and sustaining it, must comprehend, act on, and 
guide it as a systematic whole ; must have created 
all things with refer mce to each other; and must 
continually direct them towards a preconceived 
goal. The complex and harmonious constitution 
of the universe is the expression of a Divine Idea, 
of a Creative Reason. This thought brings me to 
my next argument and next lecture.^ 

^ See Appendix XIT. 
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LECTURE V. 

THE ARGUMENT FROM ORDER. 

I. 

The prevalence of order in nature has already 
been referred to as contributing to prove that the 
universe is an event, a generated existence, a 
something which once began to be. It will now 
be brought forward as in itself a manifestation of, 
and conseqjuently a ground for believing in, a Su- 
preme Mind. Where order meets us, the natural 
and immediate inference is that there is the work 
of intelligence. And order meets us everywhere 
in the universe. It covers and pervades the uni- 
verse. It is obvious to the Ordinary naked eye, 
and, spreads far beyond the range of disciplined 
vision when assisted by all the instruments and 
appliances which science and art have been able 
to invent. It is conspicuous alike in the archi- 
tecture of the heavens and the structure of a fea- 
ther or a leaf. It goes back through all the epochs 
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of human history, and all the ages of geological 
and astronomical time. It is the common work of 
all the sciences to discover and explain the order 
in the universe. There is no true science which is 
not constantly making new and fuller discoveries 
of the order in nature, — the order within us and 
without us ; not one which is not ever increasingly 
establishing that in order all things move and have 
their being. What is maintained by the theist is, 
that this order, the proof of which is the grand 
achievement of science, universally implies mind ; 
that all relations of order — all laws and uniformi- 
ties — are evidences of an intelligent cause. 

The order which science finds in nature may 
be described as either general or special, although 
in strictness the difference between them is only 
a difference of degree, the former being the more 
and the latter the less general, or the former being 
the less and the latter the more special. In what 
may be called general order, that which strikes us 
chiefly is regularity ; in what may be called special 
order, that which chiefly strikes us is adaptation or 
adjustment. In inorganic nature general order is 
the more conspicuous ; in organic nature special 
order. Astronomy discloses to us relations of 
number and proportion so far-reaching that it al- 
most seems as if nature were “ a living arithmetic 
in its development, a realised geometry in its re- 
pose." Biology, on the other hand, impresses us 
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by showing the delicacy and subtlety of the ad- 
justment of part to part, of part to whole, and of 
whole to surroundings, in the organic world. There 
is, perhaps, sufficient difference between these two 
kinds of order to warrant their being viewed sepa- 
rately, and as each furnishing the basis of an ar- 
gument for the existence of God. The argument 
from regularity has sometimes been kept apart 
from the argument from a^djustment. The former 
infers the universe to be an effect of mind because 
it is characterised by proportion or harmony, which 
is held to be only explicable by the operation of 
mind. The latter draws the same inference be- 
cause the universe contain^ countless complex 
wholes, of which the parts are so collocated and 
combined as to co-operate with one another in the 
attainment of certain results ; and this, it is con- 
tended, implies an intelligent purpose in the pri- 
mary cause of these things. 

While we may readily admit the distinction to 
be so far valid, it is certainly not absolute. Regu- 
larity and adjustment are rather different aspects 
of order than different kind9y>f order, and, so far 
from excluding each other, they will be found 
implying each other. It is obvious that even the 
most specialised adjustments of organic structure 
and activity presuppose the most general and 
simple uniformities of purely physical nature. 
Such cases of adjustment comprehend in fact 
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many cases of regularity. It is less obvious, but 
not less true, that wherever regularity can be 
traced adjustment will also be found, if the search 
be carried far enough. The regularity disclosed 
by astronomy depends on adjustment as ^regards 
magnitude, weight, distance, &c., in the celestial 
bodies, just as the adjustments brought to light 
by biology depend on the general regularity of 
the course of nature. Jhere is no law of nature 
so simple as not to presuppose in every instance 
of its action at least two things related to one 
another in the manner which is meant when we 
speak of adjustment. It being thus impossible to 
separate regularity from adjustment as regards the 
phenomena of the universe, it seems unnecessary 
to attempt by abstraction to separate them in the 
theological argumentation, while giving a rapid 
general glance at the phenomena which display 
them. 

The physical universe has, perhaps, no more 
general characteristic than this, — its laws are ma- 
thematical relations. The law of gravitation, which 
rules all masses of ^natter, great or small, heavy 
or light, at all distances, is a definite numerical 
law. The curves which the heavenly bodies de- 
scribe under the influence of that law are the ellipse, 
circle, parabola, and hyperbola— or, in other words, 
they all belong to the class of curves called conic 
sections, the properties of which mathematicians 
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had begun to investigate nearly twenty centuries 
before Newton established that whatever was true 
of them might be directly transferred to the hea- 
vens, since the planets revolve in ellipses, the satel- 
lites o£ Jupiter in circles, and the comets in ellip- 
tical, parabolic, and hyperbolic orbits. The law 
of chemical combination, through which the whole 
world of matter has been built up out of a few 
elements, always admits of precise numerical ex- 
pression. So does the law of the correlation of 
heat and gravitation. Each colour in the rainbow 
is due to a certain number of undulations of the 
luminiferous medium in a given space. Each note 
in the scale of harmony is dug to a certain number 
of vibrations per second. Each crystal is a geo- 
metrical construction. The pistils of flowers, and 
the feathers in the wings and tails of birds, are all 
numbered. If nature had not thus been ruled by 
numerical laWs, the mathematical sciences might 
have existed, but they would have had no other 
use than to exercise the intellect, whereas they 
have been the great instruments of physical in- 
vestigation. They are the i^ifeations of a mental 
power which, while occupied in their origination 
and elaboration, requires to borrow little, if any- 
thing, from matter ; and yet, it is only with their 
help that the constitution of the material universe 
has been displayed, and its laws have been dis- 
covered, with that high measure of Success of 
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which physicists are so proud. But they could 
not have been applied to the universe at all unless 
its order had been of the exact numerical and 
geometrical kind which has been indicated ; un- 
less masses had attracted each other, and elements 
combined with each other, in invariable propor- 
tions ; unless “ the waters had been measured as 
if in the hollow of a hand, the heaven meted out 
as with a span, the dust 0/ the earth comprehended 
in a measure, and the mountains weighed in scales 
and the hills in a balance.” Now it is possible to 
deny that things have been thus weighed, mea- 
sured, and numbered by a Creative Intelligence, 
but not that they have been weighed, measured, 
and numbered. If we are to give any credit to 
science, there can be no doubt about the weights 
and measures and numbers. This question, then, 
is alone left, — Could anything else than intelli- 
gence thus weigh, measure, and nuihber? Could 
mere matter know the abstrusest properties of space 
and time and number, so as to obey them in the 
wondrous way it does ? Could what has taken so 
much mathematical/o knowledge and research to 
apprehend, Iiave originated with what was wholly 
ignorant of all quantitative relations .? Or must not 
the order of the universe be due to a mind whose 
thoughts as to these relations are high above even 
those of the profoundest mathematicians, as are 
the heavens above the earth ? If the universe were 
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created by an intelligence conversant with quan- 
titative truth, it is easy to understand why it should 
be ruled by definitely quantitative laws ; but that 
there should be such laws in a universe which did 
not originate in intelligence, is not only inexpli- 
cable but inconceivably improbable. There is not 
merely in that case no discoverable reason why 
there should be any numerically definite law in 
nature, but the probability of there being no law 
or numerical regularity of any kind is exceedingly 
great, and of there being no law-governed universe 
incalculably great. Apart from the supposition of 
a Supreme Intelligence, the chances in favour of 
disorder against order, of chaos against cosmos, of 
the numerically indefinite and inconstant against 
the definite and constant, must be pronounced all 
but infinite. The belief in a Divine Reason is 
alone capable of rendering rational the fact that 
mathematical truths are realised in the material 
world.^ 

The celestial bodies were among the earliest 
objects of science, and before there was any 
science they stimulated religious thought and 
awakened religious feeling. The sun and moon 
have given rise to so extraordinary a number of 
myths that some authors have referred to them 
the whole of heathen mythology. There can be 
little doubt that the growth of astronomical know- 
^ Sec Appendix XIII. 
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ledge contributed greatly to bring about the 
transition from polytheism to monotheism, and 
that so soon as the heavens were clearly under- 
stood to be subject to law, and the countless 
bodies which circle in them not to be independent 
agents but parts or members of a single mechanical 
or organic system, the triumph of the latter was 
for ever secured. No science, indeed, has hitherto 
had so much influence on man’s religious beliefs as 
astronomy, although there may now appear to be 
indications that chemistry and biology will rival it 
in this respect in the future. And it has been thus 
influential chiefly because through its whole his- 
tory it has been a •ontinuous, conspicuous, and 
ever-advancing, ever-expanding demonstration of 
a reign of law on the most magnificent scale, — a 
demonstration begun when with unassisted vision 
men first attempted roughly to distribute the stars 
into groups or constellations, and far from yet 
ended when the same laws of gravitation, light, 
heat, and chemical combination which rule on 
earth have been proved to rule on orbs so distant 
that their rays do noi reach us in a thousand years. 
The system of which our earth is a member is 
vast, varied, and orderly, the planets and satellites 
of which it is composed being so adjusted as 
regards magnitude and mass, distance, rate, and 
plane of direction, &c., that the whole is stable and 
secure, while part ministers to part as organ to 
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organ in an animal body. Our own planet, for 
example, is so related to the sun and moon that 
seed-time and harvest never fail, and the ebb and 
flow of the tides never deceive us. And the solar 
systeni is but one of hundreds of millions of 
systems, some of which are incalculably larger 
than it, yet the countless millions of suns and stars 
thus “ profusely scattered o’er the void immense ” 
are so arranged and distributed in relation to one 
another, and in accordance with the requirements 
of the profoundest mathematics, as to secure the 
safety of one and all, and to produce everywhere 
harmony and beauty. Each orb is affecting the 
orbit of every other — each is doing what, if un- 
checked, would destroy itself and the entire sys- 
tem — but so wondrously is the whole constructed 
that these seemingly dangerous disturbances are 
the very means of preventing destruction and 
securing the’ universal welfare, being due to re- 
ciprocally compensating forces which in given 
times exactly balance one another. Is it, I ask, 
to be held as evidence of the power of the human 
mind that it should have b?en able, after many 
centuries of combined and continuous exertion, to 
compute, with approximate accuracy, the paths and 
perturbations of the planets which circle round 
our sun and the returns of a few comets, but as no 
evidence even of the existence of mind in the First 
Cause of things that the paths and perturbations 
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of millions on millions of suns and planets and 
comets should have been determined, with perfect 
precision, for all the ages past and future of their 
existence, so that, multitudinous as they are, 
each proceeds safely on its destined way, and all 
united form a glorious harmony of structure and 
motion ? ^ 

A much more recent science than astronomy, 
the science of chemistry,, undertakes to instruct us 
as to the composition of the universe, and it is 
marvellous how much it can tell us even of the 
composition of the stars. What, then, is its most 
general and certain result ? Just this, that order 
of the strictest kind, the most definite proportions, 
are wrought into the very structure of every world, 
and of every compound object in the world, air 
and water, earth and mineral, plant and animal. 

The vast variety of visible substances are reducible 

\ 

to rather more than sixty constituent elements, 
each of which has not only its own peculiar pro- 
perties but its own definite and unvarying com- 
bining proportions with other elements, so that 
amidst the prodigig^as number of combinations 
all is strictly ordered, numerically exact. There 
is no chemical union possible except when the 
elements bear to each other a numerically con- 
stant ratio. Different compounds are always the 
products of the combination of the elements in 
* See Appendix XIV. 
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different yet strictly definite proportions, there 
being no intermediate combinations, no transi- 
tional compounds. If each element did not admit 
of union with many others, the world would be 
dead and poor, its contents few and unvaried ; if 
their unions were not always regulated by law, 
disorder would everywhere prevail. How comes 
it that they are so made in relation to one another 
that their manifold unions are ever regulated by 
law, and generate an endless variety of admirable 
products ? Who made them thus ? Did they 
make themselves } or, did any blind force make 
them ? Reason answers that they must have been 
made by an intelligence which wanted them for 
its purposes. When the proportions of the ele- 
mentary constituents are altered, the same elements 
produce the most diverse substances with the most 
dissimilar and even opposite properties, charcoal 
and diamond, a deadly poison or the breath of 
life, theine or strychnine. These powers all 
work together for good ; but if they worked even 
a very little differently — if the circumstances in 
which they work, not to Speak of the laws by 
which they work, were altered — they would spread 
destruction and death through the universe. The 
atmosphere is rather a mixture than a combination 
of chemical elements, but it is a mixture in which 
the constituents are proportioned to each other in 
the only way which fits it to sustain the lives of 
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plants and animals, and to accomplish its many 
other important services ; and wonderful in the 
extreme is the provision made for the constant 
restoration of the due proportions amidst per- 
petual oscillations. One of the chiefs of rtiodern 
chemistry, Baron Liebig, points to what takes 
place when rain falls on the soil of a field adapt- 
ed for vegetable growth as to something which 
“ effectually strikes all <human wisdom dumb." 
“ During the filtration of fain - water,” he says, 
“through the soil, the earth does not surrender 
one particle of all the nutritive matter which it 
contains available for vegetable growth (such as 
potash, silicic acid, attimonia, &c.) ; the most un- 
intermittent rain is unable to abstract from it 
(except by the mechanical action of floods) any 
of the chief requisites for its fertility. The par- 
ticles of mould not only firmly retain all matter 
nutritive to vegetable growth, but also immediately 
absorb such as are contained in the rain-water 
(ammonia, potash, &c.) But only such substances 
are completely absorbed from the water as are in- 
dispensable requisite^ 'for vegetable growth ; others 
remain either entirely or for the most part in a 
state of solution.” The laws and uses of light and 
heat, electricity and magnetism, and the adjust- 
ments which they presuppose, all point not less 
clearly to the ordinances of a supremely profound 
and accyate mind. In a word, out of a few ele- 
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ments endowed with definite powers, this world 
with its air and its seas, its hills and valleys, its 
vegetable forms and animal frames, and other 
worlds innumerable, have been built up by long- 
sustained and endlessly-varied processes of chemi- 
cal synthesis mostly conducted under conditions 
so delicately adjusted to the requirements of each 
case, that the ablest chemists, with all their instru- 
ments and artifices, canngt even reproduce them on 
any scale however small. Can these elements be 
reasonably thought of as having been unfashioned 
and unprepared, or these processes as having been 
uninstituted and unpresided over by intelligence * 
The sciences of geology aiid palaeontology dis- 
close to us the history of our earth and of its 
vegetable and animal organisms. They prove that 
for countless ages, that from the inconceivably 
remote period of the deposition of the Laurentian 
rocks, light and heat, air and moisture, land and 
sea, and all general physical forces, have been so 
arranged and co-ordinated as to produce and 
maintain a state of things which secured during 
all these countless ages life ainl health and pleasure 
for the countless millions of individuals contained 
in the multitude of species of creatures which have 
contemporaneously or, successively peopled the 
earth. The sea, with its winds and waves, its 
streams and currents, its salts, its flora and fauna, 
‘ See Appendix XV. 
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teems with adaptations no less than the land. 
Probably no one has studied it with more care 
or to more purpose than Lieutenant Maury ; and 
his welLknown work on its physical geography 
proceeds throughout on the principle that ‘ihe who 
would understand its phenomena must cease to 
regard it as a waste of waters, and view it as the 
expression of One Thought, a unity with har- 
monies which One Intelligence, and One Intel- 
ligence alone, could utter;*' while many of its 
pages might appropriately be read as a com- 
mentary on these lines of Wordsworth, — 

“ Huge ocean shows, wntiin his yellow strand, 

A habitation m^/ellously planned, 

For life to occupy in love and rest.” 

The sciences referred to certify further, that as 
regards the various forms of life there has been 
from the time when it can be first traced to the 
present day “ advance and progress ‘in the main,” 
and that the history of the earth corresponds 
throughout with the history of life on the earth, 
while each age prepares for the coming of another 
better than itself. But advance and progress pre- 
suppose intelligence, because they cannot be 
rationally conceived of apart from an ideal goal 
foreseen and selected. Volumes might be written 
to show how subtly and accurately external nature 
is adjusted to the requirements of vegetable and 
animal 2ife> and how vegetable and animal life are 
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inter-related ; nay, even on how well the earth 
is fitted for the development and happiness of 
man. Think of the innumerable points of con- 
tact and connection, for example, between physi- 
cal geography and political economy, which all 
indicate so many harmonies between the earth 
and man’s economical condition, capacities, and 
history.^ 

The vegetable and aiymal kingdoms viewed 
generally, are also striking instances of unity of 
plan, of progressive order, of elaborately adjusted 
system. There are general principles of structure 
and general laws of development common to all 
organisms, constituting a plan®of organisation cap- 
able of almost infinite variation, which underlies 
all the genera and orders of living creatures, vege- 
table and animal. It comprehends a number of 
subordinate plans which involve very abstract 
conceptions, and which even the ablest naturalists 
still very imperfectly comprehend. These higher 
plans would probably never have been thought of 
but for the detection of the numerous phenomena 
which seemed on a superficial view irreconcilable 
with the idea of purpose in creation. Just as it 
was those so-called '‘disturbances” in the planetary 
orbits, which appeared at first to point to some dis- 
order and error in the construction of the sidereal 
system, that prompted Lagrange to the investiga- 

^ See Appendix XVI. 

K 
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tions which resulted in establishing that the order 
of the heavens was of a sublimer and more re- 
markable character than had been imagined, essen- 
tially including these apparent disturbances, so it 
has been the seeming exceptions to plan which are 
witnessed in rudimentary and aborted organs (such 
as the wing- bones in wingless birds, the finger- 
bones in horses, the legs below the skin in ser- 
pents, the teeth which never cut the gums in 
whales, &c.), that have indicated to modern biol- 
ogists a unity of organisation far more compre- 
hensive and wonderful than had previously been 
suspected. The larger and more ideal order thus 
brought to light as ,»'uling in the organic world is 
one which could only have originated in a mind 
of unspeakable power and perfection. And it not 
only thus testifies directly of itself in favour of a 
Divine Intelligence, but the recognition of it, while 
correcting in some respects earlier fconceptions as 
to the place of utility in nature, far from proving 
that utility has been disregarded or sacrificed, 
shows that each organ has been formed, not only 
with reference to its actual use in a given indi- 
vidual or species, but to the capacity of being 
applied to use in countless other individuals and 
species.! 

When we enter into the examination of organi- 
sation in itself, adjustment becomes still more 
* See Appendix XVII. 
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obvious in the processes of growth, reproduction, 
fructification, &c., in plants and animals, and in 
the provisions for locomotion, for securing food 
and shelter, for sight, hearing, &c., in the latter. 
The great physician, Sir Charles Bell, devoted a 
whole treatise to point out those which are to be 
found in the hand alone. The arrangement of 
bones, muscles, joints and other parts in the limb 
of a tiger or the wing of* an eagle are not less 
admirable. The eye and ear are singularly exqui- 
site structures, the former being far the most per- 
fect of optical, and the latter far the most perfect 
of acoustic instruments. Instances of this sort are, 
indeed, so remarkable, and so •irresistibly convinc- 
ing to most minds, that some theists have con- 
sented to rest on them exclusively the inference of 
a designing intelligence. They would grant that 
the evidences of purpose are only to be traced in 
organisation. The limitation is inconsistent and 
untenable, but not inexplicable. The adjustment 
of parts to one another, and their co-ordination as 
means to an end, are not more certainly existent 
in fitting the eye to see and thS ear to hear than in 
securing the stability of the solar system, but they 
are more obviously visible because compressed into 
a compass easily grasped and surveyed ; because 
organ and function are the most specialised kinds 
of means and ends ; because organisms are the 
most curiously and conspicuously elaborate ex- 
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amples of order. And as the telescope can show 
us no end of the simple and majestic order of the 
heavens, so the microscope can show us no end of' 
the exquisite and impressive order which discloses 
even 

“ In Nature’s most minute design, 

The signature and stamp of power divine ; 

Contrivance intricate, expressed with ease, 

Where unassisted sight no beauty sees. 

The shapely limb and lubricated joint 
Within the small dimensions of a point ; 

Muscle and nerve miraculously spun, 

His mighty work, who speaks and it is done. 

The Invisible, in things scarce seen revealed, 

To whom an atom is an ample field.” — (CowPER.)^ 

The traces of a Stpreme Reason crowd still more 
upon the vision when we come to the human mind, — 

“ The varied scene of quick compounded thought, 

And where the mixing passions endless shift. ” 

—(Thomson.) 

The mere existence of originated minds necessarily 
implies the existence of an unoriginated mind. 
“What can be more absurd,” asks Montesquieu, 
“ than to imagine Jhat a blind fatalistic force has 
produced intelligent beings ? ” The complicated 
and refined adjustments of the body to the mind, 
and of the mind to the body, are so numerous and 
interesting that their study has now become the 
task of a special class of scientific men. A very 


^ See Appendix XVII I. 
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little disorder in the organisation of the brain — 
such as even microscopic post-mortem examination 
may fail to detect — suffices to cause hallucinations 
of the senses, to shake intellect from its throne, 
to paralyse the will, and to corrupt the sentiments 
and affections. How precise and skilful must the 
adjustment be between the sound brain and sane 
mind 1 Who sufficiently realises the mystery of 
wisdom which lies in the fatpiliar fact that the mind, 
by merely willing to use the members of the body, 
sets in motion instantaneously and unconsciously, 
without effort and without failure, cords and pulleys 
and levers, joints and muscles, of which it only 
vaguely, if at all, surmises the existence ? The laws 
of our various appetencies, affections, and emotions, 
and their relations to their special ends or objects, 
the nature of the several intellectual faculties and 
their subservience to mental culture, and still more 
the general constitution of the mind as a system 
consisting of a multitude of powers under the 
government of reason and conscience, present to 
us vast fields filled with the evidences of Divine 
Wisdom.^ 

There are others no less extensive and inex- 
haustible in the principles which underlie and 
maintain human society, and those which preside 
over the progressive development of humanity. Po- 
litical economy is the department of social science 
' See Appendix XIX. 
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which has been cultivated with most success. 
What, then, i^ its most comprehensive and best 
established theorem ? This — that although the 
great majority of men are moved mainly by self- 
interest, and few seek with much zeal or persist- 
ency the general good, the result of their being 
left in perfect freedom to pursue their own advan- 
tage, so long as they do not outwardly violate the 
rules of justice, is far better for the whole society 
than if they conformed their conduct to any plan 
which human wisdom, aiming directly at the gen- 
eral good, could devise ; nature having provided in 
the principles of the human constitution and the 
circumstances of hitman life for the selfish plans 
and passions of individuals so neutralising one 
another, so counteracting and counterpoising one 
another, as to secure the social stability and wel- 
fare — as to leave general ideas and interests to rule 
with comparatively little resistance. It is surely 
a natural inference from this that a Supreme Rea- 
son grasps all human reasons, and uses them in 
order to realise a purpose grander and better than 
any which they themselves contemplate. History 
viewed as a whole teaches the same truth on a 
wider scale. An examination of it discloses a 
plan pervading human affairs from the origin of 
man until the present day — a progress which has 
proceeded without break or stoppage, in accord- 
ance with laws which are as yet very imperfectly 
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apprehended. Of the countless generations which 
have come and gone like the leaves of the forest, 
for unknown thousands of years, few have had the 
slightest glimpse of the order which connected 
them with their fellows, and embraced their every 
action; fewer still have sought to conform to it; the 
immense majority have set before them only mean 
and narrow schemes for personal good ; all passions 
have raged and all vices •prevailed in their turn; 
there have been confusion and tumult and war ; 
and yet the order, progress, plan of which I speak, 
have been slowly and silently but surely built up. 
In this evolution of order out of the chaos of mil- 
lions on millions of conflicting human wills seeking 
merely their own pleasure, there is, perhaps, even a 
more impressive proof of the operation of Divine 
Wisdom than in the origination and preservation 
of order agiong the multitudinous stars of heaven. 
The philosophical historian who has most conclu- 
sively shown by the scrutiny of the chief events 
in the annals of humanity the existence of such a 
progressive plan, is amply justified in arguing that 
if cannot have originated wfth man, or matter, or 
chance, but must be the work of God. “We have 
passed in review,^’ he says, “ all the theories ima- 
gined by philosophers and historians to explain 
the mysterious fact that there is in the life of man 
unfolded in history a succession, a plan, a develop- 
ment, which cannot be referred to man himself. 
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Some, despairing from the outset to find a solu- 
tion, make of their ignorance a blind power which 
they call hazard. Evidently that is no solution. 
Hazard is a word, and nothing more. Other writers 
— the majority of writers — say that this mysterious 
power is nature, under the form of climate, or 
races, or the whole of the physical influences which 
act on the moral world. But what is nature? 
Whence has it this power, this foresight, this in- 
telligence, which are so conspicuous in the course 
of our destinies ? If nature is matter, and noth- 
ing but matter, that too is no answer. Who will 
believe that matter acts with wisdom — with intel- 
ligence? Where there is intelligent action there 
must be an intelligent being; therefore nature 
leads us to God. Finally, there are those who 
substitute for nature general laws. But do not 
laws suppose a legislator ? and who can .this legis- 
lator be, if not God ? ” ^ 

There is, then, everywhere, both in the physical 
and moral worlds, or^er_ and j|daptation, pxQp.or- 
tign and co-ordinatipn» and there is very widely 
present progress — order which advances in a cer- 
tain direction to a certain end, which is until rea- 
lised only an ideal. This is the state of things 
which science discloses. The question is, Is this 
state of things intelligible on any other supposi- 
tion than that of a designing mind ? The theist 
* See Appendix XX. 
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holds that it is not ; that it directly and impera- 
tively demands an intelligent cause ; that to assign 
it either to no cause, or to any other than an intelli- 
gent cause, is, in the strictest and strongest sense 
of the .term, absurd. If we deny that there is 
such order as I have indicated, we set aside the 
entire teaching of all the sciences — we pronounce 
science to be from beginning to end a delusion 
and a lie. Men in the present day dare not do 
this. If we deny that such order implies the agency 
of a Supreme Intelligence, we contradict no ex- 
press declaration of any of the sciences ; we may 
accept all that they have to tell us about order, 
and they can tell us about nothing else. But not- 
withstanding this, it is far more reasonable, far less 
absurd, to deny that there is order in the universe, 
than to admit it and deny that its ultimate cause 
is an intelligence. Further, although we cannot be 
more certain of the cause than of the effect from 
which it is inferred, and consequently cannot be 
more certain that an intelligence has produced the 
order which is in the universe than that there is 
order therein, the theistic inference from the whole 
of that order may well be greatly stronger than 
the scientific proof of order in any particular in- 
stance. Men of science have probably never as 
good reasons for believing in the laws of ordei 
brought to light by their own special science, as 
the theist has for believing in a Supreme Intelli- 
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gence because of the order which is the common 
and concurrent result of all the sciences, and which 
is obvious to every eye. 


II. 


The argument from order and adaptation is 
often spoken of as “ the argument from design.” 
The phrase is an unfortunate one. The argument 
is not from but to design. To assume design and 
then to affirm that “every design must have a 
designer,” is manifestly not serious reasoning, but 
a play upon words. To assume design at all is to 
assume precisely whcft one is most bound to prove ; 
and to assume design in the universe is to assume 
what cannot be proved, yea, what the theist re- 
quires to show against the pantheist cannot be 
proved. In any other than a very loose and 
metaphorical sense design has no existence except 
in mind. There is no design in the sky, or the sea, 
or the land ; there are only law, order, and arrange- 
ment therein, and these things are not designs 
although they imply designs. What we can 
describe as the designs of the lower animals arc 
given to them with their constitutions, and are 
only a part of the instrumentality which fits them 
for their place in the world. Men have designs 
properly so called ; but the argument for the ex- 
istence of God from the evidences of a Supreme 
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tVisdom in the progressive evolution of human 
history, instead of resting on these designs, is 
based on the fact that what has actually been 
realised has far transcended them. Science, as a 
mere exposition of the facts of the universe, can 
never show us Divine design, for the good reason 
that there is no such design in these facts, although, 
had it not existed elsewhere, they could never have 
been what they are. While this is true, it must in 
justice be added that most if not all of the advo- 
cates of theism who have presented the argument 
under consideration in the faulty form, — “ Design 
implies a designer ; the universe abounds in de- 
sign ; therefore the universe? so far as it abounds 
in design, implies a designer,” — have erred more in 
expression than in thought. In reality they have 
not meant by design what is properly so called, 
and consequently have not begun their argument 
by assuming what was denied and in need of proof. 
In reality they have meant by design those char- 
acteristics of things which they hold to be the 
indications or evidences or correlatives of intelli- 
gence, and which they might have designated by 
such terms as order, adjustment, adaptation, fit- 
ness, progress, &c. All attempts to refute their 
reasoning, therefore, by a strict and literal inter- 
pretation of the phrase “Design implies a de- 
signer,” must be pronounced unfair. Censure of 
the .phrase is warranted. Rejection of the argu- 
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ment on account of the phrase is superficial and 
unjust. 

It has been held that the argument from ordei 
and adaptation is essentially different from the 
design argument. The reason given for this has 
been that the design argument is based on the 
analogy or supposed analogy between the works 
of nature and the products of human art. In this 
argument, we are told, w^ infer from the likeness 
which certain natural objects bear to artificial 
objects that there must be a likeness in their 
causes. We know, it is said, that only intelligent 
beings frame such structures as houses, ships, and 
watches; and seeing that there is in the mechanism 
of the heavens, the circulation of the blood, and 
the construction of the eye, arrangements and 
adjustments of a similar kind, we conclude that 
they also must have been framed by an intelligent 
being, who must be as much greater than man as 
the works of nature are greater than the works of 
art, for causes are proportional to their effects. 
Now this may be the design argument as some 
have presented it whfo had no particular wish to 
criticise it severely, and it certainly is the way in 
which Hume and Kant wished it to be presented ; 
but it has no claim whatever to be considered the 
only proper form of the argument, and is, in fact, 
a very bad form of it It is true that there is an 
analogy between the works of nature and the 
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works of art, and that on the strength of this 
analogy the two classes of works, and also their 
causes, may be compared, but not true that the 
design argument, when correctly stated, either rests 
on sudi analogy or implies such comparison. The 
analogy and comparison may be drawn into, and, 
as it were, incorporated with the design argument, 
but that is rather as a means of illustration than as 
a condition of inference.. When we infer from an 
examination of their construction that the eye and 
the ear have been designed by an intelligent being, 
we are no more dependent on our knowledge that 
a watch or a telescope has been designed by an 
intelligent being than we are dependent on our 
knowledge of the eye and ear being the products 
of intelligence when we infer that the watch and 
the telescope are the products of intelligence. 
There is. an inference in both cases, and an in- 
ference of precisely the same nature in both 
cases. It is as direct and independent when the 
transition is to God from His works as when to 
our fellow-men from their works. We are greatly 
mistaken if we suppose that*we have an immediate 
knowledge of the intelligence of the beings who 
make watches, houses, and ships ; we only know 
that the beings who make these things are intel> 
ligent because such things could not be made 
without intelligence : in a word, we only know 
our fellow- creatures to be intelligent beings be- 
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cause they utter and arrange sounds so a» tc 
convey a meaning, execute movements which tend 
to an end, and construct machines. We have no 
more a direct perception or a personal experience 
of the intelligence of our fellow-men than we have 
of the intelligence of God. The mind which has 
given origin to the order and adjustments of the 
universe is not more absolutely inaccessible to 
sense and self-consciousness than the mind which 
gives origin to the order and adjustments of a 
watch. It is therefore impossible that our know- 
ledge of the former should be dependent on our 
knowledge of the latter. In both cases the 
knowledge is infere»tial, — in both cases it is 
dependent on the immediate consciousness of in- 
telligence in ourselves, — but the inference is in the 
former case neither longer nor less legitimate than 
in the latter. We deny, then, that there is any 
truth in the statement that the design argument 
rests on the analogy between the works of nature 
and the products of art It rests directly on the 
character of the works of nature as displaying 
order and adjustment It is essentially identical 
with the argument which we have expounded. 

It is not less objectionable to speak of the 
argument from order and adaptation as being an 
argument from final causes than to speak of it a& 
being an argument from design, unless the differ- 
ent significations of final cause be distinguished, 
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and those which are irrelevant and illegitimate be 
excluded. For the expression “ final cause ” has 
various significations which are indeed intimately- 
related, yet which cannot be employed indiffer- 
ently ^yithout leading to utter confusion. These 
significations may be distributed into two classes. 
Each class contains three significations, and every 
signification of the first class has a signification of 
the second class to correspond to it. In fact, the 
significations of the first class are simply so many 
aspects of order or adaptation, and those of the 
second class so many aspects of design or inten- 
tion ; the former are order and adaptation viewed 
with reference to the intrinsjp, the extrinsic, and 
the ultimate ends of things, and the latter are 
design and intention viewed with reference to the 
same three ends. Final cause sometimes means 
the intrinsic end of what is orderly and adjusted, 
the realisation of the nature of anything which is 
considered as a whole, a complex of order and 
adjustment The combined stability and move- 
ment of the solar system is in this sense the final 
cause of the arrangements by which that result is 
secured. Sight is in this sense the final cause of 
the eye, because in sight the true nature of the 
eye manifests itself. Then, final cause sometimes 
means not the intrinsic but the extrinsic end of 
what is orderly and adjusted ; not merely the 
realisation of the nature of anything, but its re- 
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lationship to other things, its adaptations to their 
requirements, its uses ; not merely the end of an 
arrangement regarded as a self-contained or com- 
pleted whole, but the end or ends which it serves 
as a system surrounded by, connected wi^h, and 
included in other systems. It is impossible to 
admit final cause in the sense of intrinsic end 
and to deny it in that of extrinsic end ; for the 
universe is not a mere aggregate of systems 
placed alongside of one another, but otherwise 
unconnected — it is itself a system composed of an 
infinity of systems within systems. Nothing in 
nature stands alone ; nothing lives to itself nor 
dies to itself. What, is a whole with reference to 
something smaller than itself, is a part with refer- 
ence to something larger than itself. The eye is a 
whole with reference to its own cords, lenses, fluids, 
and membranes, but it is a part with reference to 
the body ; sight is therefore not nftore certainly 
its end than the uses of sight. How can a man 
admit final cause to be involved in the relationship 
between his stomach and bodily life, but deny it 
to be involved in the relationship between his 
stomach and the vegetable and animal substances 
with which he satisfies its cravings ? Clearly the 
distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic ends is 
a narrow one, and exists not so much in the nature 
of things as in our way of looking at things. We 
have but to elevate and extend our own view. 
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and what was before an extrinsic end is thereby 
changed into an intrinsic end. Admit, in fact, 
final cause anywhere, and you must admit it 
everywhere ; admit anything to have an end, and 
you must admit all things to have an end ; for the 
world is a grand and wondrous unity in which all 
objects depend on and serve one another, and all 
forces contribute to the attainment of a single 
comprehensive issue. Once accept the principle 
of finality, and there is no consistent stopping 
short of the conviction of Aristotle, that on it 
hang the whole heavens and earth. 

. It is only when the word final cause is used in 
one or other of these two serjees that we can with 
any propriety speak of reasoning from final causes 
to the existence of God. And these are just the 
senses in which the expression is now least used. 
Final cause is generally employed at present to 
signify design. It means, not the arrangement of 
causes and effects into systematic unities, the parts 
of which have definite relations to one another 
and a common issue, or the adaptation of these 
unities to support and serve ftne another, but pur- 
pose or intention in the Divine Mind with respect 
to such arrangement or adaptation. This sense of 
the word is so obviously general enough to refer 
both to intrinsic and extrinsic ends that it would 
be unnecessary to direct attention to the fact, were 
it not that we are much more apt to fall into error 

T. 
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regarding extrinsic than intrinsic ends, and conse- 
quently, regarding the intention or purpose which 
refers to them. A thing has just one intrinsic 
end — namely, the single conspicuous and all-com- 
prehensive function or issue in virtue of which we 
can regard it as being a whole or unity, and as 
possessed of a certain relative independence or 
completeness. There is thus comparatively little 
possibility of error in determining what the intrin- 
sic end is in a given instance, and comparatively 
little danger of presumption in affirming it to have 
been the end contemplated by the Divine Mind. 
There is no doubt, for example, that the eye is an 
instrument constructed in a way calculated to attain 
the intrinsic end — sight ; and there can be no pre- 
sumption in affirming that God must have had 
that end in view in the construction of the eye. If 
there be a God, and if He have had anything to 
do with the making of the eye, fie must have 
designed that His creatures should see with their 
eyes. It is different with extrinsic ends. A thing 
has never merely one extrinsic end ; it has always 
a multitude of extrinsic ends, for it is always re- 
lated to a multitude of other things. If we would 
speak of the extrinsic end of a thing we must 
mean thereby the whole of its adaptations to other 
things, the entire circle of its external relation- 
ships, the sum of its uses. But men have always 
shown themselves prone in judging of the extrin- 
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sic ends of things to single out some particular 
adaptation or use, or at least a few adaptations or 
uses, and to ignore or exclude all others. And 
especially have they shown themselves prone to 
judge of things merely from their relationship and 
utility to themselves, as if their happiness was the 
chief, if not sole end, of all things. This is, of 
course, an utterly erroneous method of judging, 
and necessarily leads to ridiculous thoughts about 
things, and to irreverent thoughts about God's 
designs in the creation of things. '' It can,'' as 
Hegel tells us, ''truly profit neither religion nor 
science if, after considering the vine with reference 
to the well-known uses which it confers upon man, 
we proceed to consider the cork-tree with reference 
to the corks which are cut from its bark to serve 
as stoppers for wine-bottles." 

When we affirm, then, that final causes in the 
sense of intrinsic ends are in things, we affirm 
merely that things are systematic unities, the parts 
of which are definitely related to one another and 
co-ordinated to a common issue ; and when we 
affirm that final causes in tl^e sense of extrinsic 
ends are in things, we affirm merely that things 
are not isolated and independent systems, but sys- 
tems definitely related to other systems, and so 
adjusted as to be parts or components of higher 
systems, and means to issues more comprehensive 
than their own. We cannot affirm that final causes 
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in the sense of designs are in things ; they can only 
exist in a mind. What do we mean when we hold 
that final causes in this sense truly are in the Di- 
vine Mind, and with reference equally to intrinsic 
and extrinsic ends ? Merely that such order and 
adjustment as may actually be seen in things and 
between things — seen with the naked eye it may 
be, or only to be seen through the telescope or 
microscope — or which, if they cannot be seen, yet 
can by scientific induction be proved to be in and 
between things, — that that order and adjustment 
which actually exist, were intended or designed by 
God to exist. Of course every theist who sees 
evidences of God’s ^pxistence in the harmonies of 
nature, must necessarily rise to final causes in this 
sense from final causes in the other senses which 
have been indicated ; he must pass from material 
arrangements to the Divine Intelligence which he 
believes to be manifested by them. And there can 
be no shadow of presumption in any theist search- 
ing for final causes — Divine designs — in this sense 
and to this extent. What Descartes and others 
have said against domg so, on the ground that it is 
arrogant for a man to suppose he can investigate 
the ends contemplated by the Deity — can pene- 
trate into the counsels of Divine Wisdom — has 
manifestly no force or relevancy, so long as all 
that is maintained is that the order which actually 
exists was m^ant to exist. The doubt or denial 
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of tliat is irreverent. To admit the existence of 
God, and yet to refuse to acknowledge that He 
purposed and planned the adaptations and har- 
monies in nature, is surely as presumptuous as it 
is inconsistent. To assume that God is ignorant 
of the constitution and character of the universe, 
and has had no share in the contrivance and man- 
agement of it, is to degrade Him to the level of 
the dream-and-dread-begQttcn gods of Democritus 
and Epicurus. Better not to think of God at all, 
than to think of Him in such a way. 

The final cause of a thing, however, may mean, 
and with reference both to adjustment and design, 
neither its intrinsic nor extriwsic, but its ultimate 
end. It may mean, not merely that a thing is and 
was intended to be the mechanism or organism 
which science analyses and explains, and to stand 
in the relationships and fulfil the uses which science 
traces, but also that it will have, and was intended 
to have, a destination in the far future. We may 
ask, What is the goal towards which creation 
moves } What will be the fate of the earth } 
In what directions are vegetable and animal life 
developing ? What is the chief end of man ? 
Whither is history tending ? What is the ideal 
of truth which science has before it, and which 
it hopes to realise ? of beauty, which art has be- 
fore it ^ of goodness, which virtue has before it ? 
And although to most if not all of these ques- 
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tions probably no very definite and certain answer 
can be given, to deny that they can in any measure 
be answered, to pronounce all speculation regard- 
ing ultimate ends as wholly vain, would justly be 
deemed the expression of a rash and thoughtless 
dogmatism. Science claims not only to explain 
the past but to foretell the future. The power of 
prevision possessed by a science is the best crite- 
rion of its rank among, the sciences when rank is 
determined by certitude. And most significant is 
the boldness with which some of the sciences have 
of late begun to forecast the future. Thus, with 
reference to the end of the world, the spirit of 
prophecy, which uMil very recently was almost 
confined to the most noted religious visionaries, is 
now poured largely out upon our most distinguished 
physicists. This we regard as a most significant 
and hopeful circumstance, and trust that ere long 
the prophets of science will be far less discordant 
and conflicting in their predictions even of the 
remotest issues than they must be admitted to be 
at present. 

While speculation'^as to final causes in the sense 
of ultimate ends is, within certain limits, as legiti- 
mate as it is natural, its results are undoubtedly 
far too meagre and uncertain to allow of our rea- 
soning from them to the existence or wisdom of 
God. We must prove that there is a Divine Intel- 
ligence from what we actually perceive in things, 
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and not from what we can conjecture as to the 
final destinies of things. In fact, until we have 
ascertained that there is a Divine Intelligence, and 
in some measure what are the principles on which 
that InJ:elligence proceeds, our chance of reaching 
truth through speculation as to the ultimate ends 
of things is, in all probability, exceedingly small. 
It is on no hazardous speculations of this kind 
that we would rest an argument for the Divine 
existence, although questions have been raised as 
to the Divine character and government which will, 
at a later stage of the discussion, involve us to some 
extent in the consideration of ultimate ends. 

When final cause is employed to signify design 
in any reference, be it to intrinsic, extrinsic, or 
ultimate ends, I have nothing to object to Bacon 
and Descarteses condemnation of it as illegitimate 
and unprofitable in science. I know of no science, 
physical or moral, in which, while thus understood, 
it can be of the slightest use as a principle of 
scientific discovery. It is as much out of place 
in the world of organic as of inorganic nature. It 
is quite incorrect to say that* although it does not 
lead to the discovery of new truths in strictly phy- 
sical science, it does so in physiology for example, 
or in psychology, or in ethics. It is only when it 
means merely the inherent order and adjustment 
of things — not when it means designs and pur- 
poses regarding them — that the search after it can 
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possibly lead to scientific truth, and, when so un- 
derstood, it leads to truth in all sciences alike. It 
was the suggestive principle in Adams and Lever- 
rieris discovery of the planet Neptune from certain 
unexplained perturbations of the planet Uranus, 
quite as much as in Harvey's discovery of the 
circulation of the blood from the observation of 
certain unexplained valves at the outlet of the 
veins and the rise of the arteries. It is involved 
in the very nature of the inductive process, and is 
only confirmed and enlarged by the progress of 
inductive research. It stands in no opposition to 
the principle of efficient causes, and is in no degree 
disproved by the diecovery of such causes. As- 
sertions to the effect that it has gradually been 
driven by the advance of knowledge from the 
simpler sciences into those which are complex and 
difficult, — that it is being expelled ev^n out of 
biology and sociology — and that it always draws 
its confirmation, not from phenomena which have 
been explained, but from phenomena which await 
explanation, — are often made, but they rest al- 
most exclusively on fhe wishes of those who make 
them. They have no real historical basis.^ 


^ <See Appendix XXI. 
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LECTURE 

OBJECTIONS TO THE ARGUMENT FROM ORDER 
EXAMINED. 


L 


The universe is a system twhich comprehends 
countless subordinate systems. It is full of com- 
binations of parts which constitute wholes, and of 
means which conspire to ends. The natural and 
obvious explanation of the order and adjustments 
which it thus* presents is that they are due to a 
mind or intelligence. And this is the only rational 
explanation of them. Mind can alone account for 
order and adjustment, for the co-ordination of 
parts into a whole, or the adc^tation of means to 
an end. If we refer them to anything else, the ref- 
erence is essentially contrary to reason, essentially 
irrational. It may seem at the first superficial glance 
as if there were a variety of hypotheses as to the 
origin of the order we everywhere see around us, all 
equally or nearly equally credible; but adequate 
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reflection cannot fail to convince us that they must 
be reduced to a single alternative — to two antago- 
nistic theories. Our only choice is between reason 
and unreason, between a sufficient and an insuffi- 
cient cause, between, we may even say, a cause and 
no cause. This will be brought out by an exam- 
ination of the various hypotheses which have been 
suggested by those who are unwilling to admit 
that the order of the jvorld originated in mind. 
They try their best to suggest some other alterna- 
tive than that which I have said is inevitable ; but 
every suggestion they make only raises the alter- 
native which they would avoid — mind or chance, 
reason or unreason, la sufficient explanation or an 
absurd one. Before proceeding to establish this, 
however, it may be necessary to remark on some 
direct objections which have been taken to the 
design argument, — objections which might be valid, 
although no explanation of order could be given or 
were even attempted. 

The inference which the theist requires to draw 
from the existence of order in the universe is 
merely the existence of an intelligence who pro- 
duced that order. It follows that it is an unfair 
objection to his argument to urge, as has often been 
urged, that it does not directly and of itself prove 
God to be the creator of the universe, but only the 
former of it — not the author of matter, but only of 
the collocations of matter. This objection, which 
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men even like Flume and Kant and J. S. Mill 
have thoufijht worth employing, is simply that the 
argument does not prove more than it professes 
to prove. It docs not pretend to make all other 
reasoning for the Divine existence superfluous. It 
is no condition of its validity that it should stand 
alone ; that it should contribute nothing to other 
arguments and receive nothing from them. The 
objection is thus entirely, irrelevant. It may be a 
wise caution to those who would trust exclusively 
to it, and neglect or depreciate other arguments. 
It IS no objection to its legitimacy. 

It is remarkable, too, that those who have urged 
this objection have never felb that before employ- 
ing it they were bound to satisfy themselves and 
to prove to others that order is a mere surface or 
superficial thing — outside of matter, superimposed 
on it If, order be something inherently and in- 
trinsically in matter — be of its very essence — belong 
to what is ultimate in it ; if matter and its form be 
inseparable, — then the author of its order must have 
been also the author of itself ; and all that this ob- 
jection shows us is, that tho^e who have employed 
it have had mistaken notions about the nature of 
matter. Now, as I have already had to indicate, 
modern science seem^ rapidly perfecting the proof 
of this. The order in the heavens, and in the most 
complicated animal organisms, appears to b’e not 
more wonderful than the order in the ultimate 
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atoms of which they are composed. The balance 
of evidence^is in favour of the view that order ex- 
tends as far and penetrates as deep as matter itself 
does. The human intellect is daily learning that 
it is foolish to fancy that there is any\diere in 
matter a sphere in which the Divine Wisdom does 
not manifest itself in and through order. 

There is still another remark to be made on the 
objection under consideration. The immediate in- 
ference from the order of the universe is to an in- 
telligent former of the universe, not to a creator. 
But this does not preclude the raising of the ques- 
tion, Is it reasonable to believe the former of the 
world merely its former } Must not its former be 
also its creator } On the contrary, the inference 
that tlie order of the world must be the result of 
intelligent agency ought to suggest this question 
to every serious and reflective mind, and it should 
even contribute something to its answer. The 
order of the universe must have originated with 
intelligence. What is implied in this admission } 
Clearly that the order of the universe cannot have 
originated with matter, — that matter is unintelli- 
gent, and cannot account either for intelligence or 
the effects of intelligence. But if so, the intelli- 
gence which formed the universe must be an eter- 
nal intelligence. The supposition that matter is 
eternal must in this case be supplemented by the 
admission that mind is eternal. In other words. 
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the affirmation that the former of the world is 
merely its former — the denial that its former is 
also its creator — means dualism, the belief in two 
distinct eternal existences, — an eternal mind and 
eternal matter. Whoever is not prepared to accept 
this hypothesis must abandon the affirmation and 
denial from which it necessarily follows. And 
who can, after due deliberation, accept it ? The 
law of parsimony of causes absolutely forbids our 
assuming, for the explanation of anything, more 
causes than are necessary to account for it. It 
forbids, therefore, our belief in an eternal matter 
and an eternal mind, unless we can show reason 
for holding that one of them • alone is not a suffi- 
cient cause of the universe. Now those who grant 
the inference from order to intelligence, themselves 
admit that matter is not a sufficient First Cause of 
the universe as it actually exists. Do they find 
any person admitting that mind would be an in- 
sufficient First Cause } Do they themselves see 
any way of showing its insufficiency ? Do they 
not even perceive that it would be foolish and 
hopeless to try to show that iin eternal mind could 
not create a material universe, and that all they 
could show would be, the here quite irrelevant 
truth, that the human mind is ignorant of the man- 
ner in which this could be done If the answers 
to these questions are what I believe they must 
be, it must also be acknowledged that the former 
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of the universe can only be rationally thought of 
as also its creator. 

I turn to the consideration of another equally 
futile objection to the argument from order. That 
argument, it is .said, does not prove the Diyine In- 
telligence to be infinite. The universe, as a system 
of order, is finite, and we have no right to conclude 
that its cause is in respect of intelligence, or in any 
other respect, infinite. We must attribute to the 
'Cause the wisdom necessary to produce the effect, 
but no more. The obvious reply is, that this is 
precisely what we do. The argument is not em- 
ployed to prove the infinity of the Divine Intelli- 
gence, but to prove tfcat the order and adaptations 
which everywhere abound in the universe must 
have had an intelligence capable of conceiving and 
producing them, it is an obvious and legitimate 
argument to that extent, and it is pushed no farther. 
The inference that the world had an intelligent 
author is as simple, direct, and valid, as that any 
statue, painting, or book had an intelligent author. 
When Mr Spencer, Mr Lewes, and Professor Tyn- 
dall argue that the cause of the universe cannot be 
known to be intelligent, because the reason of man, 
being finite, cannot comprehend the infinite, they 
overlook that the reason of man has no need to 
comprehend the infinite in order to apprehend 
such manifestations of the infinite as come before 
it. Just as a person reading the works of the able 
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men who urge this weak objection feels certain 
that these books must have had their origin in 
minds endowed with certain intellectual powers, 
and cannot have been produced by chance, or blind 
forces, gr bodies destitute of minds, and this al- 
though much in their minds is and always must be 
inscrutable to him ; so, when he studies the books 
of nature and of history, he feels equally, and in 
the same way, certain, that they are the composi- 
tions of a most amazing intellect ; and his cer- 
tainty as to this need not be lessened, clouded, or 
in any degree affected, by the great and indubit- 
able; but here irrelevant, truth — that the mind of 
God is in itself, in its essence inscrutable ; and in 
its greatness, its infinity, incomprehensible. 

The argument from order must further be ad- 
mitted to be sufficient to show, if valid at all, that 
the wisdom of the First Cause is of the most won- 
drous character. The more nature and mind and 
history are studied by any one who sees in them 
evidence of design at all, the more wondrous must 
the wisdom displayed in them be felt to be. Who- 
ever realises that that wisdom is at once guiding 
the countless hosts of heavenly bodies in all their 
evolutions through the boundless realms of space, 
and fashioning and providing for the countless 
hosts of microscopic creatures dwelling on the leaf 
of a flower or in a drop of water, everywhere 
accomplishing - a multitude of ends by few and 
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simple means, or effecting single and definite pur- 
poses by the most elaborate and complex con- 
trivances, must feel that rash beyond all expres- 
sion is the short-sighted mortal who can venture 
to affirm that it is not infinite. If “ the Lord by 
wisdom hath founded the earth, and by under- 
standing hath established the heavens/’ His wis- 
dom and His understanding are at least so great 
that we cannot measure them, and have no right 
to pronounce them limited. The adjustments and 
harmonies of the universe, as we knoW it, indicate a 
depth and richness of wisdom in its Author which 
far pass our comprehension ; and the universe which 
we know is probably less in comparison with the 
universe which God has made, than the leaf on 
which a host of animalcules live and die is in com- 
parison with the vastest of primeval forests, or an 
ant-liill with the solar system. The universe which 
we see and know is a noble commentary on such 
words of Scripture as these: I wisdom dwell with 
prudence, and find out knowledge of witty inven- 
tions. The Lord possessed me in the beginning of 
His way, before 1 1 is 'works of old. I was set up 
from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the 
earth was. When He prepared the heavens, I was 
there : when He set a compass on the face of the 
depth : when He established the clouds above : 
when He strengthened the fountains of the deep : 
when He gave to the sea his decree, that the waters 
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should not pass His commandment : when He ap- 
pointed the foundations of the earth : then I was 
by Him, as one brought up with Him ; and I was 
daily His delight, rejoicing always before Him.” 
But beyond the universe which we see and know, 
extend illimitable fields of space and stretches of 
time which we do not see and do not know, but 
which may be even more crowded with the works 
of Divine Intelligence than any which are within 
our range of bodily or mental vision. The ingeni- 
ous authors of the book entitled ‘ The Unseen Uni- 
verse ' suppose the entire visible universe to be but 
a local product and temporary pliase of a far older 
and greater universe, which Vtself again may be 
only an island in the ocean of a universe still more 
stupendous and refined. Whatever error may be 
mingled with this thought in the work mentioned, 
there is, I *doubt not, at least this much of truth 
also, that the entire course of nature which science 
reveals is but a ripple, a current, in the ocean of 
God^s universal action. The man whose mind is 
duly open to the possibility of this will not venture 
to pronounce the intelligence of God to be finite. 
The man who fails to recognise its possibility is 
very blind, very thoughtless. 

It is scarcely credible that the evidences of God's 
wisdom should have been argued to be proofs of 
His weakness. And yet this has happened. ‘‘ It 
is not too much to say,” wrote Mr J. S. Mill, “ that 

M 
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every indication of design in the Kosmos is so 
much evidence against the omnipotence of the 
Designer. For what is meant by design ? Con- 
trivance : the adaptation of means to an end. But 
the necessity for contrivance — the need of employ- 
ing means — is a consequence of the limitation of 
power. Who would have recourse to means if to 
attain his end his mere word was sufficient } The 
very idea of means implies that the means have an 
efficacy which the direct action of the being who 
employs them has not. Otherwise they are not 
means, but an encumbrance. A man does not use 
machinery to move his arms. If he did, it could 
only be when paralysis had deprived him of the 
power of moving them by volition. But if the 
employment of contrivance is in itself a sign of 
limited power, how much more so is the careful 
and skilful choice of contrivances } Can any wis- 
dom be shown in the selection of means when the 
means have no efficacy but what is given them by 
the will of him who employs them, and when his 
will could have bestowed the same efficacy on any 
other means } Wisdbm and contrivance are shown 
in overcoming difficulties, and there is no room for 
them in a being for whom no difficulties exist. 
The evidences, therefore, of natural theology dis- 
tinctly imply that the author of the Kosmos 
worked under limitations.”^ 

^ Three Essays on Religion, pp. 176, 177. 
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This, it seems to me, is very strange and worth- 
less reasoning. According to it, the ability of God 
to form and execute a purpose is evidence not of 
power but of weakness. I wonder if Mr Mill ima- 
gined that the inability of God to form and carry 
out a purpose would have been evidence not of 
His weakness but of His power. Or did he sup- 
pose, perhaps, that both ability and inability were 
signs of weakness, and that, consequently, for once 
opposites were identical ? Or did he not think on 
the subject at all, and so reasoned very much at 
random ? I confess I cannot see how ability to 
contrive things is weakness, or inability to con- 
trive them power. I hold to iBacon’s maxim that 
''knowledge is power/’ and refuse to admit that 
wisdom is weakness. But God, if omnipotent, it 
is said, did not need to contrive : His mere word 
must hav^ been sufficient. Yes, is the obvious 
answer ; His mere word, His mere will, was suffi- 
cient to produce all His contrivances, and has pro- 
duced them all. There is no shadow of reason 
for suspecting that anything was difficult to Him 
or for Him. No such suspicion is entertained by 
those who employ the design argument ; and those 
who would rationally object to that argument must 
find something else t6 insist on than the power of 
God’s mere will. The will of God is everywhere as 
efficacious as He in His omnipotence and omni- 
science chooses that it should be. At the same 
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time, if He desire certain ends, His will cannot 
remain mere will and dispense with the contrivance 
of appropriate means. If He wish to bestow hap- 
piness on human beings, He must create human 
beings, and contrive their bodies and minds. To 
speak of His will as able to “bestow the same effi- 
cacy on any means'’ is no less contrary to reason 
than it would be to speak of it as able to make 
the part greater than the whole. It is only in the 
world imagined by Mr Mill — one in which two and 
two might be five — that a sunbeam could serve the 
same purpose as a granite pillar or a steam-engine; 
and such a world, most people will assuredly hold, 
even omnipotence coiSld not create. Infinite power 
and wisdom must necessarily work “ under limi- 
tations” when they originate and control finite 
things ; but the limitations are not in the infinite 
power and wisdom themselves — they are in their 
operations and effects. According to Mr Mill's 
argument, infinite power could not create a finite 
world at all : only a finite power could do so. 
That surely means that a finite power must be 
mightier than an infinite power ; and that, again, 
is surely a plain self-contradiction, a manifest 
absurdity. 

There is another objection which, although in 
itself unworthy of answer, has been urged so often 
and presented in so many forms, some of which 
are rhetorically impressive, that it cannot be wholly 
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passed over. The design argument has been cen- 
sured as '' assuming that the genesis of the heavens 
and the earth was effected somewhat after the 
manner in which a workman shapes a piece of 
furniture ” — as converting the Power whose gar- 
ment is seen in the visible universe into an Arti- 
ficer, fashioned after the human model, and acting 
as man is seen to act ” — as transforming the First 
Cause into a magnified mechanist who constructs 
a work of art, and then sits apart from it and ob- 
serves how it goes,’’ &c. Now the heavens and 
the earth are to such a wonderful extent exempli- 
fications both of mechanical laws and aesthetic 
principles, that no man of seiPse, I think, will deny 
that they may most justly be compared to ma- 
chines or works of art, or even pronounced to be 
machines and works of art. They are that, al- 
though thpy are more than that. An animal is a 
machine, although an organism too. Every or- 
ganism is a machine, although every machine is 
not an organism. Art and nature are not antagon- 
istic and exclusive. Man and all man’s arts are 
included in nature, and nature is the highest art. 
While, however, it is legitimate and even necessary 
to illustrate the design argument by references 
to human inventions,’ the numerous and immense 
differences between the works of man’s art and 
the processes of nature must not be overlooked ; 
and there is no excuse for saying that they have 
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been overlooked. It is precisely because the uni- 
verse is so above anything man has made or can 
make, and because vegetable and animal organ- 
isms are so different from watches and statues, 
that the argument in question leads us to a divine 
and not to a merely human intelligence. It implies 
that both the works of God and the works of man 
are products of intelligence ; but it does not re- 
quire that they should have anything else in com- 
mon. It recognises that the most elaborate and 
exquisite contrivances of man fall immeasurably 
r below “nature’s most minute designs.” So far 
from requiring, it forbids our carrying any of the 
limitations or pcculfarities of human contrivance 
over to that which is divine. Besides, the belief 
in design is held in conjunction with the belief in 
creation out of nothing. The same persons who 
recognise that there is a divine wisdiOni" displayed 
in the constitution and course of nature believe 
the .universe to have been called into being by the 
mere volition of the Almighty. But among all 
theories of the genesis of the heavens and the 
earth, that is the only one which does not repre- 
sent the First Cause as working like a man. Man 
never creates — he cannot create. To produce 
anything he must have something to work on — he 
must have materials to mould and modify.^ 

^ Sea Appendix XXII. 
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Those who refuse to refer the order and adapta- 
tions in^the universe to a designing intelligence are 
bound to account for them in some other way. 
Has this been done } Has any person succeeded 
in tracing them back to any other principle which 
can be reasonably regarded as their cause, or as 
adequate to their production ? This is the ques- 
tion which we have now to consider. 

Matter, some would have us believe, is the origin 
of the order of the universe. Grant it, and there 
is still the question to be dSsposed of — What is 
the origin of matter ? We have seen that this is 
a question which we are bound to raise ; we have 
seen that there are strong reasons for holding that 
matter had an^ origin, had a beginning in time, and 
none whatever for regarding it as self-existent and 
eternal. The very existence of order and system, 
of mechanical adjustments and organic adapta- 
tions in the universe, seems to prove that matter 
must have had a beginning, jff certain collocations 
of matter evince design, and must have had a be- 
ginning, .the adaptation of the parts to form the 
collocation evinces design, and implies a beginning. 
And if matter had a beginning, its cause can only 
have been mind. To say that it originated with 
chance or necessity is plainly absurd. Chance 
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and necessity are meaningless terms unless mind 
or matter be presupposed. There can be no acci- 
dents where neither mind nor matter exists. There 
can be no chance where there is no law. Chance 
or accident is what occurs when two or more inde- 
pendent series of phenomena meet, without their 
meeting having been premeditated and provided 
for. When one series of causes leads a man to 
pass a house at a given moment of a given day, and 
another series of causes, coexistent with but wholly 
independent of the former series, determines that 
a heavy body shall fall from the roof of that house 
at that moment of that day and kill that man, the 
consequence — his dtath — is what may be properly 
called an accident, or matter of chance. One who 
believes, indeed, in the omniscience and universal 
foreordination and government of God, will hold 
that even in such a case the accident o;* chance is 

r 

merely apparent ; but he will not deny the right of 
the atheist to speak of chance or accident in this 
way, or to explain as matters of chance whatever 
he can. The word chance, or accident, can have 
no intelligible sense" however, unless there be such 
independent series of phenomena — unless there be 
mental and material existences, mental and mate- 
rial laws. Chance cannot be conceived of, even by 
the atheist, as the origin of existence. The same 
may be said of necessity. Matter or mind may 
act necessarily, but necessity cannot act without 
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matter or mind. If it be requisite, therefore, to 
seek a cause for matter, mind alorte can be assigned 
as its cause. If we are justified in seeking for the 
origin of matter at all, our choice of an answer 
lies between mind and absurdity, between a real 
and sufficient cause and an imaginary and in- 
conceivable cause. Besides, how could matter of 
itself produce order, even if it were self- existent 
and eternal ? It is far more unreasonable to be- 
lieve that the atoms or constituents of matter 
produced of themselves, without the action of a 
Supreme Mind, this wonderful universe, than that 
the letters of the English alphabet produced the 
plays of Shakespeare, withouli the sliglitest assist- 
ance from the human mind known by that famous 
name. These atoms might, perhaps, now and then, 
here and there, at great distances and long inter- 
vals, prodjice, by a chance contact, some curious 
collocation or compound ; but never could they 
produce order or organisation, on an extensive 
scale or of a durable character, unless ordered, ar- 
ranged, and adjusted in ways of which intelligence 
alone can be the ultimate explanation. To believe 
that their fortuitous and undirected movements 
could originate the universe, and all the harmon- 
ies and utilities and beauties which abound in it, 
evinces a credulity far more extravagant than has 
been ever displayed by the most superstitious of 
religionists. Yet no consistent materialist can re> 
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fuse to accept this colossal chance-hypothesis. All 
the explanations "of the order of the universe which 
materialists, from Democritus and Epicurus to 
Diderot and Lange, have devised, rest on the as- 
sumption that the elements of matter, bemg eter- 
nal, must pass through infinite combinations, and 
that one of these must be our present world — a 
special collocation among the countless millions of 
collocations, past and future. Throw the letters of 
the Greek alphabet, it has been said, an infinite 
number of times, and you must produce the Iliad 
and all Greek books. The theory of probabilities, 
I need hardly say, requires us to believe noth- 
ing so absurd. Throw letters together, without 
thought, through all eternity, and you will never 
make them express thought. All the letters in 
the Iliad might have been tossed and jumbled 
together from morning to night by th^ hands of 
the whole human race, from the beginning of the 
world until now, and the first line of the Iliad 
would have been still uncomposed, had not the 
genius of Homer been inspired to sing the wrath 
of Achilles and the War around Troy. But what is 
the Iliad to the hymn of creation, and the drama 
of providence } Were these glorious works com- 
posed by the mere jumbling together of atoms, 
which were not even prepared beforehand to form 
things, as letters are to form words, and which 
had to shake themselves into order without the 
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help of any hand ? They may believe that who 
can. It seems to me that it ought to be much 
easier to believe all the Arabian Nights. 

To ascribe the origination of order to laiv is 
a manifest evasion of the real problem. Law is 
order. Law is the very thing to be explained. 
The question is — Has law a reason, or is it without 
a reason } The unperverted human mind cannot 
believe it to be without a reason. The existence 
of a law connecting and governing any class of 
phenomena implies a presiding intelligence which 
has preconceived and established the law. The 
regulation of events by precise rules of time and 
space, of number and mea.'^ure, is evidence of 
thought and mind."' So says Dr Whewell ; and 
the statement is amply justified by the fact, that 
all laws and rules in the universe imply that exist- 
ences are related to one another in a way of which 
intelligent adjustment alone is the adequate and 
ultimate explanation. The existence of a law uni- 
formly involves the coexistence of several condi- 
tions, and that is a phenomenon which, whenever 
the conditiiuis and law are* physically ultimate, 
and consequently physically inexplicable, clearly 
presupposes mind. Laws, in a word, are not the 
causes but the expressions of order. They are 
themselves the results of delicately accurate ad- 
justments, which indicate the operation of a divine 
wisdorti There are chemical laws, for example, 
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simply because there are chemical elements en* 
dowed with affinities, attractions, or forces the 
most diverse, yet so balanced and harmonised as 
to secure the welfare of the world. Besides, laws 
do not act of themselves. No law praduces of 
itself any result. It is the agents which act ac- 
cording to the law that produce results, and the 
nature of the result produced depends on the 
number and character of the agents, and how 
each is situated and circumstanced. If the agents 
oppose each other, or are inappropriately dis- 
tributed, they bring about disorder and disaster 
in conformity to law. There is no calamity, no 
evil, no scene of confusion, in the known world, 
which is not the result of the action of agents 
which operate in strictest accordance to law. The 
law of gravitation might rule every particle of 
matter, and yet conflict and confusion,, and death 
would prevail throughout the entire solar sys- 
tem were harmony and stability and life not 
secured by very special arrangements. Matter 
might have all its present inherent and essen- 
tial laws, and yet rehiain for ever a chaos. Apart 
from a designing and superintending intelligence, 
the chances in favour of chaos and against 
cosmos, even allowing matter to have uncreated 
properti es and laws, were incalculable. The 
obvious inference is that which Professor Jevons 
expresses in these words : As an unlimited 
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number of atoms can be placed in unlimited 
space in an unlimited number of modes of distri- 
bution, there must, even granting matter to have 
had all its laws from eternity, have been at some 
momentdn time, out of the unlimited choices and 
distributions possible, that one choice and distri- 
bution which yielded the fair and orderly universe 
that now exists/* Only out of rational choice can 
order have come. 

The most common mode, perhaps, of evading 
the problem which order presents to reason, is the 
indication of the process by which the order has 
been realised. From Democritus to the latest 
Darwinian there have been men who supposed 
that they had completely explained away the 
evidences for design in nature when they had 
described the physical antecedents of the arrange- 
ments appealed to as evidences. Aristotle showed 
the absurdity of the supposition more than 2200 
years ago. But those who deny final causes have 
gone on arguing in the same irrational manner 
down to the present time. They cannot, in fact, 
do otherwise. They are committed to a false 
position, and they dare not abandon the sophism 
on which it rests. Nothing else can explain how 
any sane mind should infer that because a thing is 
conditioned it cannot have been designed. The 
man who argues that the eye was not constructed 
in order to see because it has been so constructed 
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as to be capable of seeing, is clearly either unable 
to reason correctly, or allows his reasoning faculty 
to be terribly perverted by prejudice. That a 
result is secured by appropriate conditions can 
seem to no sound and unprejudiced iatellect a 
reason for regarding it to have been undesigned. 
And yet what other reason is involved in all the 
attempts to explain away final causes by means of 
the nebular, Darwinian, and other development 
hypotheses } 

M. Comte imagines that he has shown the 
inference of design, from the order and stability of 
the solar system, to be unwarranted, when he has 
pointed out the physical conditions tlirough which 
that order and stability are secured, and the pro- 
cess by which they have been obtained. He refers 
to the comparative smallness of the planetary 
masses in relation to the central mass, the feeble 
eccentricity of their orbits, the moderate mutual 
inclination of their planes, and the superior mean 
density of their solid over their fluid constituents, 
as the circumstances which render it stable and 
habitable, and these’ characteristic circumstances, 
.as he calls them, he tells us flow naturally and 
necessarily from the simple mutual gravity of the 
several parts of nebulous matter. When he has 
done this, he supposes himself to have proved that 
the heavens declare no other glory than that of 
Hipparchus, of Kepler, and of Newton. ^ 
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Now, the assertion that the peculiarities which 
make the solar system stable and the earth habit- 
able have flowed naturally and necessarily from 
the simple mutual gravity of the several parts of 
nebulous matter, is one which greatly requires 
proof, but which has never received it. In saying 
this, we do not challenge the proof of the nebular 
theory itself. That theory may or may not be true. 
We are quite willing to. suppose it to be true; to 
grant that it has been scientifically established. 
What we maintain is, that, even if wc admit unre- 
servedly that the earth, and the whole system to 
which it belongs, once existed in a nebulous state, 
from which they have been gradually evolved into 
their present condition conformably to physical 
laws, we are in no degree entitled to infer from the 
admission the conclusion which. Comte and others 
have drawn. The man who fancies that the nebular 
theory implies that the law of gravitation, or any 
other physical law, has of itself determined the 
course of cosmical evolution, so that there is no 
need for believing in the existence and operation 
of a Divine Mind, proves merely that he is not 
exempt from reasoning very illogically. The solar 
system could only have been evolved out of its 
nebulous state into that which it now presents if 
the nebula possessed a certain size, mass, form, 
and constitution — if it was neither too rare nor too 
dense, neither too fluid nor too tenacious ; if its 
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atoms were all numbered, its elements all weighed, 
its constituents all disposed in due relation to each 
other — that is to say, only if the nebula was, in 
reality, as much a system of order, for which in- 
telligence alone could account, as the worlds which 
have been developed from it. The origin of the 
nebula thus presents itself to the reason as a 
problem which demands solution no less than the 
origin of the planets. All the properties and laws 
of the nebula require to be accounted for. What 
origin are we to give to them ? It must be either 
reason or unreason. We may go back as far as 
we please, but at every step and stage of the re- 
gress we must find' ourselves confronted with the 
same question — the same alternative. 

The argument of Comte, it is further obvious, 
proceeds on the arbitrary and erroneous assump- 
tion that a process is proved to have been without 
significance or purpose when the manner in which 
it has been brought about is exhibited. It is plain 
that on this assumption even those works of man 
which have cost most thought might be shown to 
have cost none. A house is not built without con- 
siderable reflection and continuous reference to an 
end contemplated and desired, but the end is only 
gradually realised by a process which can be traced 
from its origin onwards, and through the concur- 
rence or sequence of a multitude of conditions. 
Would a description of the circumstances on which 
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the security and other merits of a house depend, 
— of the peculiarities in its foundation, walls, and 
roof, in its configuration and materials, which 
render it convenient and comfortable, or of the 
processes by which these peculiarities were at- 
tained, — prove the house to have been unbuilt by 
man, to have been developed without the inter- 
vention of an intelligent architect ? It would, if 
Comte’s argument were good ; if it would not, 
Comte's argument must be bad. But can any one 
fail to see that such an argument in such a case 
would be ridiculous? The circumstances, pecu- 
liarities, and processes to which reference is made 
are themselves manifest evidences of design and 
intelligence. They are a part of what has to be 
explained, and a part of it which can be only ex- 
plained on the supposition of a contriving and 
superintending mind. They entitle us to reject 
all hypotheses which would explain the construc- 
tion of the house without taking into account the 
intelligence of its architect. The circumstances, 
peculiarities, and process described by Comte, as 
rendering the earth an orderly system and the 
abode of life, are no less among the evidences for 
the belief that intelligence has presided over the 
formation of the earth. They require for their 
rational comprehension to be thought of as the 
means and conditions by which ends worthy of 
intelligence have been secured. They require to 

N 
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be accounted for; and they cannot be so reasonably 
except on the supposition that they have been de- 
signed. If we reject that view we must accept 
this, that the present system of things is a special 
instance of order which has occurred among in- 
numerable instances of disorder, produced by the 
interaction of the elements or atoms of matter 'in 
infinite time. These elements or atoms we must 
imagine as affecting all possible combinations, and 
falling at length, after countless failures, into a reg- 
ular and harmonious arrangement of things. Now, 
we can in a vague, thoughtless way imagine this, 
but we cannot justify our belief of it either by par- 
ticular facts or by general reasons. It is an act 
of imagination wholly divorced from intelligence. 
Thus to refer the origin and explanation of universal 
order to chance, is merely mental caprice. 

If the evolution of the earth and the heavenly 
bodies from a nebula destroy neither the relevancy 
nor the force of the design argument, the devel- 
opment of complex organisms from simple ones, 
and the descent of all the plants and animals on 
earth from a very few living cells or forms, will 
not remove or lessen the necessity for supposing 
an intelligence to have designed all the organ- 
isms, simple and complex alike, and to have fore- 
ordained, arranged, and presided over the course 
of their development. Were it even proved that 
life and organisation had been evolved out of dead 
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and inorganic matter, the necessity of believing in 
such an intelligence would still remain. Nothing 
of the kind has yet been proved. On the contrary, 
scientific experimentation has all tended to show 
that life* proceeds only from life. But had it been 
otherwise — had this break and blank in the de- 
velopment theory been filled up — matter would 
only have been proved to be more wonderful than 
it had been supposed to be. The scientific con- 
firmation of the hypothesis of what is called spon- 
taneous generation would not relieve the mind 
from the necessity of referring the potency of life 
and all else that is wonderful in matter either to 
design or chance, reason or unPcason — it would not 
free it from the dilemma which had previously 
presented itself.^ 

The development of higher from lower organ- 
isms, of cciurse, still less frees us from the obliga- 
tion to believe that a supreme intelligence presides 
over the development. Development is not itself 
a cause, but a process, — it is a something which 
must have a cause ; and the only kinds of de- 
velopment which have yet bSen shown to be ex- 
emplified in the organic world demand intelligence 
as their ultimate cause. I do not know that I can 
better prove that there is no opposition between 
development and design than by referring to an 
illustration made use of by Professor Huxley with 

^ See Appendix XXIII. 
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a directly contrary view. To show that the ar- 
gument from final causes, or what is often called 
the teleological argument, had, as commonly stated, 
received its death-blow from Mr Darwin, he wrote 
as follows : “ The teleological argument runs thus 
—an organ or organism (A) is precisely fitted to 
perform a function or purpose (B) ; therefore it 
was specially constructed to perform that purpose. 
In Paley’s famous illustration, the adaptation of 
all the parts of the watch to the function or pur- 
pose of showing the time, is held to be evidence 
that the watch was specially contrived to that end, 
on the ground that the only cause we know of 
competent to prodiSce such an effect as a watch 
which shall keep time is a contriving intelligence, 
adapting the means directly to that end. Suppose, 
however, that any one had been able to show that 
the watch had not been made directly by any per- 
son, but that it was the result of the modification 
of another watch which kept time but poorly, and 
that this, again, had proceeded from a structure 
which could hardly be called a watch at all, seeing 
that it had no figures on the dial, and the hands 
were rudimentary, and that, going back and back 
in time, we come at last to a revolving barrel as 
the earliest traceable rudiment of the whole fabric. 
And imagine that it had been possible to show 
that all these changes had resulted first from a 
tendency in the structure to vary indefinitely, and 
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secondly from something in the surrounding world 
which helped all variations in the direction of an 
accurate time-keeper and checked all those in 
other directions, — then it is obvious that the force 
of Paley’s argument would be gone. For it would 
be demonstrated that an apparatus thoroughly 
well adapted to a particular purpose might be the 
result of a method of trial and error worked by 
unintelligent agents, as well as of the direct appli- 
cation of the means appropriate to that end by an 
intelligent agent.” ^ 

Our great comparative physiologist would prob- 
ably not write so at present. He may still not 
accept the design argument ^ but he is now well 
aware that it has not got its death-blow, nor even 
any serious wound, from the theory of evolution. 
He has since, on more than one occasion, shown 
the perfett compatibility of development with 
design He might, perhaps, in defence of his 
earlier and less considerate utterances, maintain 
that no organ has been made with the precise 
structure which it at present possesses in order to 
accomplish the precise function which it at present 
fulfils ; but he admits that the most thorough- 
going evolutionist must at least assume “a pri- 
mordial molecular arrangement, of which all the 
phenomena of the universe are the consequences," 
and “is thereby at the mercy of the teleologist, 


‘ Lay Sermons, pp. 330, 331. 
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who can always defy him to disprove that this pri- 
mordial molecular arrangement was not intended 
to evolve the phenomena of the universe.” Grant- 
ing thus much, he is logically bound to grant more. 
If the entire evolution of the universe may have 
oeen intended, the several stages of its evolution 
may have been intended ; and they may have 
been intended for their own sakes as well as for 
the sake of the collective evolution or its final 
result. If eyes and ears were contrived for a pur- 
pose, the eyes and ears of each species of animals 
may have been made with the precise structure 
which they exhibit for the precise purposes which 
they fulfil, although tihey may have been developed 
out of a different kind of eyes and ears, and will, 
in the lapse of ages, be developed into still other 
kinds. The higher teleology, the general designs, 
which Professor Huxley admits evolutjon cannot 
touch, is in no opposition to the lower teleology, 
the special designs, which he strangely supposes 
it to have definitively discarded. 

Nothing can be more certain than that Dr Paley 
would have held the design argument to have been 
in no degree weakened by the theory of evolution, 
and that he would have been very much astonished 
by Professor Huxley’s remarks on that argument. 
In referring to the mechanism of a watch as an 
evidence of intelligence in its maker, Dr Paley 
pointed out that our idea of the greatness of that 
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intelligence would be much increased if watches 
were so constructed as to give rise to other 
watches like themselves. He must necessarily 
have admitted that the watch imagined by Pro- 
fessor IJuxley was still more remarkable, and 
implied a still greater intelligence in its con- 
trivance. The revolving barrel must have had 
wonderful capabilities, which only intelligence 
could confer. All the circumstances in which it 
was to be placed must have been foreseen, and all 
the influences which were to act upon it must 
have been taken into account, which could only 
be done by intelligence. All that helped varia- 
tions in the direction of an accurate time-keeper 
must have been brought into requisition, and all 
that hindered it, or favoured variations in other 
directions, must have been detected and checked ; 
but no unintelligent agents can be conceived of 
as accomplishing such work, or as more than the 
means of accomplishing it employed by a provi- 
dential Reason. The greater the distance between 
the revolving barrel and the most elaborated 
watch — the greater the number of mechanisms 
between the first and the last of these two terms, 
or between the commencing cause and the final 
result — the greater the necessity for a mind the 
most comprehensive and accurate, to serve as an 
explanation of the entire series of mechanisms 
and the whole process of development. 
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Mr Darwin, and a large number of those who 
are called Darwinians, profess to prove that all the 
order of organic nature may have been uninten- 
tionally originated by the mechanical operation 
of natural forces. They think they can explain 
how, from a few simple living forms, or even from 
a single primordial cell, the entire vegetable and 
animal kingdoms, with all their harmonies and 
beauties, have arisen wholly independent of any 
ordaining and presiding mind, by means of the 
operation of the law of heredity that like produces 
like ; of variability from the action of the conditions 
of life, and from use and disuse ; of over-produc- 
tion, or a ratio of increase so high as to lead to a 
struggle for existence ; of natural selection, or the 
survival and prevalence of the fittest, and the dis- 
appearance and extinction of what is unsuited to 
its circumstances and inferior to its competitors ; 
and of sexual selection. But the remarkable ori- 
ginality, ingenuity, and skill which they display 
in endeavouring to establish, illustrate, and apply 
these laws, make all the more striking the absence 
of freshness and independence, of force or rele- 
vancy, in the reasonings by which they would at- 
tach to them an irreligious inference. The same 
men who have adduced so many new facts, and 
thrown so much new light on facts previously 
known, in support of the real or alleged laws indi- 
cated, have not adduced a single new reason, and 
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scarcely even set in a more plausible light a single 
old reason, for the denial of design. They assure 
us, copiously and vehemently, that the laws which 
they claim to have proved are in themselves a dis- 
proof of design ; but they somehow forget that it 
is incumbent on them to bestow the labour requi- 
site to make this manifest. They reason as if it 
were almost or wholly self-evident, whereas a little 
more thought would show them that all their laws 
imply mind and purpose. 

There is a law of heredity : like produces like. 
But why is there such a law 'i Why does like pro- 
duce like } Why should not all nature have been 
sterile 'i Why should there have been any provi- 
sion for the propagation of life in a universe ruled 
by a mere blind force? And why should producer 
and produced be like ? Why should offspring not 
always be^as unlike their parents as tadpoles are 
unlike frogs ? * The offspring of all the higher ani- 
mals pass through various embryological stages 
in which they are extremely unlike their parents. 
Why should they ever become like to them 
Physical science cannot answer these questions: 
but that is no reason why they should not be both 
asked and answered, I can conceive of no othel 
intelligent answer beiijg given to them than that 
there is a God of wisdom, who designed that the 
world should be for ages the abode of life ; that 
the life therein should be rich and varied, yet 
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that variation should have its limits ; that there 
should be no disorder or confusion ; and who, to 
secure this result, decreed that plants should yield 
seeds, and animals bring forth, after their kind. 
He who would disprove design must certainly not 
start with the great mystery of generation. 

Then, the so-called law of variability is the ex- 
pression of a purpose which must have Reason at 
its beginning, middle, and end. There is in no 
organism an absolutely indefinite tendency to vary. 
Every variation of every organism is in some mea- 
sure determined by the constitution of the organism. 
“A whale,” as Dr Huxley says, “does not tend to 
vary in the directic^n of producing feathers, nor 
a bird in the direction of producing whalebone.” 
But a tendency to definite variation is an indica- 
tion of purpose. If a man could make a revolving 
barrel with a tendency to develop into a watch, he 
would have to be credited with having designed 
both the barrel and watch, not less than if he had 
contrived and constructed the two separately. 
Further, variation has proceeded in a definite direc- 
tion. Darwin admit® that there is no law of neces- 
sary advancement. There is no more reason in 
the nature of the case for improvement than for 
deterioration. Apart from the internal constitu- 
tion of an organism having been so planned, and 
its external circumstances so arranged, as to favour 
the one rather than the other, its variations could 
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not have been more towards self-perfection than 
self-destruction. But variation, according to the 
Darwinians, has taken place in one direction and 
not in another ; it has been forward, not backward ; 
it has been a progression, not a retrogression. 
Why? Only because of a continuous adjustment 
of organisms to circumstances tending to bring 
this about. Had there been no such adjustment, 
there might have been only unsuitable variations, 
or the suitable variations might have been so few 
and slight that no higher organisms would have 
been evolved. Natural selection might have had 
no materials, or altogether insufficient materials, 
to work with. Or the circumistances might have 
been such, that the lowest organisms were the best 
endowed for the struggle of life. If the earth were 
covered with water, fish would survive, and higher 
creatures vjould perish. Natural selection cannot 
have made the conditions of its own action — the 
circumstances in the midst of which it must oper- 
ate. Therefore, there is more in progressive vari- 
ation than it can explain : there is what only an 
all-regulative intelligence can •explain. 

Again, there is a law of over-production, we are 
told, which gives rise to a struggle for existence. 
Well, is this law not a means to an end worthy 
of Divine Wisdom ? In it we find the reason why 
the world is so wonderfully rich in the most varied 
forms of life. What is called over-production is 
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a productivity which is in excess of the means of 
subsistence provided for the species itself ; but no 
species exists merely for itself. The ratio of the 
production of life is probably none too high for the 
wants of all the creatures which have to, be sup - 
plied with food and enjoyment. And the wants of 
all creatures are what have to be taken into account; 
not the wants of any single species — not the wants 
of man alone. If we adequately realised how vast 
is the number of guests which have constantly to 
be fed at the table of nature, we would, I have no 
doubt, acknowledge that there is little, if any, real 
waste of life in the world. Then, the struggle to 
which the rate of ppoduction gives rise is, on the 
showing of the Darwinians themselves, subservient 
to the noblest ends. Although involving priva- 
tion, pain, and conflict, its final result is order and 
beauty. All the perfections of sentient creatures 
are represented as due to it. Through it the lion 
has gained its strength, the deer its speed, the dog 
its .sagacity. The inference seems natural that 
these perfections were designed to be attained by 
it ; that this state of struggle was ordained for the 
sake of the advantages which it is actually seen to 
produce. The suffering which the conflict involves 
may indicate that God has made even animals for 
some higher end than happiness — that He cares 
for animal perfection as well as for animal enjoy- 
ment; but it affords no reason for denying that 
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the ends which the conflict actually serves, it was 
also intended to serve. Besides, the conflict is 
clearly not a struggle for bare existence ; it is, even 
as regards the animals, a struggle for the largest 
amount 'of enjoyment which they can secure, and 
for the free and full exercise of all their faculties. 
It thus manifests, not only indirectly but also di- 
rectly, what its ends are. They are ends which can 
only be reasonably conceived of as having been 
purposed by an intelligence, and which are emi- 
nently worthy of a Divine intelligence. 

But what of the law, or so-called law, of natural 
selection ? In itself, and so far as physical science 
can either prove or disprove^ it, it is simply an 
expression of the alleged fact, that in the struggle 
of life, any variation, however caused, which is pro- 
fitable to the individuals of a species, will tend 
to their p»eservation, will have a chance of being 
transmitted to their offspring, and will be of use to 
them likewise, so that they will survive and multi- 
ply at the expense of competitors which are not so 
well endowed. But natural selection, thus under- 
stood, is obviously in no opposition to design ; on 
the contrary, it is a way in which design may be 
realised. Some might even hold' that design can- 
not be conceived of as realised in any other natural 
way ; that if not thus realised, it could only be 
miraculously realised. But Mr Darwin, and many 
of those who call themselves his followers, tell us 
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not only that there is natural selection, but that 
blind forces and mechanical laws alone bring it 
about ; that intention and intelligence have no- 
thing to do with it. What proof do they give us ? 
Alas ! the painful thing is that they give' us none. 
They point out the blind forces and the mechani- 
cal laws by which the selection is effected and its 
results secured ; they show how they are adapted 
to accomplish their work : and then they assert 
that these forces and laws explain the whole 
matter; that no underlying and all-embracing 
reason has prepared, arranged, and used them. 
They see the physical agencies and the physical 
process by which 'Order and beauty have been 
attained — they do not see intelligence and design ; 
and because they do not see them, they conclude 
that they have no existence. They describe the 
mechanism which their senses apprehend, and 
affirm it to have made itself, or at least to have 
been unmade, and to work of itself, because the 
mind which contrived it and directs it is inacces- 
sible to sense. All their reasoning resolves itself 
into a denial of what is spiritual because it is 
unseen. 

The only instances of natural selection which 
have been adduced to show that blind forces may 
bring about results as remarkable, and of the same 
kind, as those which are accomplished by intelli- 
gent agents, are manifestly irrelevant. They are 
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of such a nature that every teleologist must hold 
them to imply what they are intended to disprove. 
When Professor Huxley points to the winds and 
waves of the Bay of Biscay as carefully selecting 
the partrcles of sea-sand on the coast of Brittany, 
and heaping them, according to their size and 
weight, in different belts along the shore ; to a 
frosty night selecting the hardy plants in a planta- 
tion from among the tender ones ; and to a hurri- 
cane transporting a sapling to a new seat in the 
soil, — he completely mistakes what the problem 
before him is. Fire and water can produce won- 
derful effects in a steam-engine ; but the man who 
should infer, from there being no intelligence in 
the fire and water themselves, that intelligence 
must have had nothing to do with their effects 
when they were brought into contact in a steam- 
engine, would deserve no great credit for his reason- 
ing. It is precisely Professor Huxley’s reasoning. 
He looks at the fire and water separately, and 
completely ignores the engine. Because in a world 
which is a system of order and law a certain collo- 
cation and combination of physical conditions and 
forces will produce an orderly result, he infers that 
design and intelligence are not needed to produce 
such a result. I submit that that is illegitimate 
and irrelevant reasoning. It resolves itself into a 
denial of Divine and intelligent agency, because 
the senses apprehend merely physical elements 
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and a physical process. It assumes a selected 
adaptation, which presupposes intelligence in or- 
der to get rid of intelligence. It begs the whole 
question. 

The so-called law of sexual selection, if it be a 
law at all, is obviously teleological in its nature. 
Its end is the production of beauty in form and 
colour. Can blind physical forces, if not subser- 
vient to intelligence, be conceived of as working 
towards so essentially ideal a goal as beauty ? 

I think enough has now been said to show that 
the researches and speculations of the Darwinians 
have left unshaken the design argument. I might 
have gone farther if time had permitted, and proved 
that they had greatly enriched the argument. The 
works of Mr Darwin are invaluable to the theo- 
logian, owing to the multitude of “beautiful con- 
trivances” and “marvellous adjustmei\ts” admir- 
ably described in them. The treatises on the 
fertilisation of orchids and on insectivorous plants 
require only to have their legitimate conclusions 
deduced and applied in order to be transformed 
into treatises of natural theology. If Paley’s 
famous work be now somewhat out of date, it is 
not because Mr Darwin and his followers have 
refuted it, but because they have brought so much 
to light which confirms its argument.^ 

I have challenged the theology of Mr Darwin, 
' See Appendix XXIV. 
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and those who follow his guidance in theology. I 
have no wish to dispute his science. I pass no 
judgment on his theories so far as they are scientific 
theories. It may be safely left to the progress of 
scientific research to determine how far they are 
true and how far erroneous. We ought not to 
assail them needlessly, or to reject the truth which 
is in them, under the influence of a senseless dread 
that they can hurt religion. In so far as they are 
true, they must be merely expressions of the way 
in which Divine intelligence has operated in the 
universe. Instead of excluding, they must imply 
belief in an all-originating, all-foreseeing, all-fore- 
ordaining, all-regulative intelMgence, to determine 
the rise and the course and the goal of life, as of 
all finite things. That intelligence far transcends 
the comprehension of our finite minds, yet we 
apprehend* it ^as true intelligence. It is no blind 
force, but a Reason which knows itself, and knows 
us, and knows all things, and in the wisdom of 
which we may fully confide, even when clouds and 
darkness hide from us the definite reasons of its 
operations. We can see* an9 know enough of its 
wisdom to justify faith where sight and knowledge 
are denied to us. Let us trust and follow it, and, 
without doubt, it will lead us by a path which we 
knew not, and make darkness light before us, and 
crooked things straight. 


0 
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LECTURE VIL 

MORAL ARGUMENT— TESTIMONY OF CONSCIENCE 
AND HISTORY. 


1 . 


We have seen how the power manifest in the 
universe leads up to God as the First Cause the 
all-originating Will. We have seen also how the 
order manifest in the universe leads up to Him as 
the Supreme Intelligence. But there js more in 
the universe than force and order ; there is force 
which works for good, and a just and benevolent 
order ; there are moral laws and moral actions, 
moral perceptions and moral feelings. Can any- 
thing be thence inferred as to whether God is, and 
what He is ? I think we shall find that they clear- 
ly testify both as to His existence and character. 

The moral law which reveals itself to conscience 
has seemed to certain authors so decisive a witness 
for God, that all other witnesses may be dispensed 
with. Kant, who exerted his great logical ability 
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to prove that the speculative reason in searching 
after God inevitably loses itself in sophisms and 
self-contradictions, believed himself to have found 
in the practical reason or moral faculty an assur- 
ance for the Divine existence and government 
capable of defying the utmost efforts of scepticism. 
Sir William Hamilton has also affirmed that “ the 
only valid arguments for the existence of God, 
and for the immortality of the human soul, rest 
on the ground of man’s moral nature.” Dr John 
Newman has insisted that conscience is the crea- 
tive principle of religion, and has endeavoured to 
show how the whole doctrine of natural religion 
should be worked out from this central principle. 
A well-known living theologian of Germany, Dr 
Schenkel, has attempted to build up a complete 
theology on conscience as a basis, starting from 
the positipn that conscience is “the religious 
organ of the soul ” — the faculty through which 
alone we have an immediate knowledge of God. 
These thinkers may have erred in relying thus 
exclusively on the moral argument — I believe 
that they have — but the* errbr, if error there be, 
shows only the more clearly how convincing that 
argument has seemed to certain minds, and these 
assuredly not feeble minds. 

There is, besides, valuable truth underlying any 
exaggerations into which they may have fallen on 
the subject. There is probably no living practical 
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belief in God which does not begin with the con- 
science. It is not reasoning on a first cause, nor 
even admiration of the wisdom displayed in the 
universe, which makes the thought of God habitu- 
ally and efficaciously present to the mind. It is 
not any kind of thinking nor any kind of feeling 
excited by the physical universe or by the contem- 
plation of society, which gives us an abiding and 
operative sense of God’s presence, and of* His 
relationship to us. It is only in and through an 
awakened and active conscience that we realise our 
nearness to God — His interest in us, and our inter- 
est in Him. Without a moral nature of our own, 
tve could not recognise the moral character and 
moral government manifested by Him. We might 
tremble before His power, or we might admire His 
skill, but His righteousness would be hidden from 
us, His moral laws would be meaningless„to us, and 
their sanctions would be merely a series of physi- 
cal advantages or physical disasters. But a God 
without righteousness is no true God, and the wor- 
.ship which has no moral element in it is no true 
worship. As, then, it is 6nly through the glass of 
conscience that the righteousness of God can be dis- 
cerned, and as that attribute alone can call forth, in 
addition to the fear, wonder, and admiration evoked 
by power and intelligence, the love, the sense of 
spiritual weakness and want, and the adoring rever- 
ence, which are indispensable in true worship — 
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such worship as God ought to receive and man 
ought to render — the significance of the moral prin- 
ciple in the theistic argumentation is vast indeed. 

It follows, however, from the entire course of the 
reasoning in which we have been engaged, that the 
moral argument is not to be exclusively relied on. 
It is but a part of a whole from which it ought not to 
be severed. It cannot be stated in any valid form 
which does not. imply the legitimacy of the argu- 
ments from efficiency and order. If other facts do 
not refer us back to a primary case, neither will 
moral facts lead us to the primary moral agent. If 
order is no evidence of intelligent purpose, moral 
order can be no evidence of moral purpose. The 
moral argument proves more, but also less, than 
the arguments which have been already expounded. 
It shows us that God is endowed with the highest 
moral exc^illence, and is the source of moral law 
and of moral government, but it does not prove 
Him to be the Creator of the universe or the 
Author of all order in the universe. It contributes 
to the idea of God an essential element, without 
which that idea would b^ lanTentably defective, but 
it supposes other elements also essential to be 
given by other arguments. The office of bearing 
witness to the existence and character of God can 
be safely devolved on no one principle alone, ever 
although that principle be conscience. It is a 
work in which all the principles of human nature 
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are privileged to concur. Either all bear true 
testimony, or all have conspired to deceive us. 
The self-manifestation of God is addressed to the 
entire man, and can only be rightly apprehended 
by the concurrent action of all the energies and 
capacities of the soul.^ 

It is, perhaps, especially important in conduct- 
ing the moral argument to ask ourselves distinctly. 
Whence ought we to begin } Is there any point, 
any fact or principle, from which we are in reason 
bound to start } Inattention to this preliminary 
inquiry has caused many to look at moral facts en 
massCj as it were, and to endeavour to draw an* 
inference from them* in virtue of something com- 
mon to them all. This can only lead to confusion 
and error. Moral facts are of two radically distinct 
classes, and cannot be comprehended under any 
higher generalisation, which can be taken as the 
foundation of a theistic inference. The facts need 
to be distributed and interpreted — to have their 
characters discriminated ; and we must begin with 
the principle by which this is done — that is, with 
conscience itself. We deed no more attempt to 
judge of moral qualities without reference to out 
moral perceptions and feelings — to the information 
given us through conscience — than to pass a judg- 
ment on colours before seeing them, or irrespective 
of how they appeared to us when we saw them 
^ Sec Appendix XXV. 
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If we look at the moral facts of the universe from 
any outside point of view — not from that of con- 
science — how can we escape ascribing the evil as 
well as the good to God, and trying His character 
either frpm both or from the preponderance of the 
one over the other ? But if we do so, — if we seek 
to rise to God through an induction from all moral 
facts — we shall form a miserable notion of God, 
and we shall, besides, ride rough-shod, as it were, 
over conscience. For what is it that conscience 
declares most clearly about moral good and evil, 
right and wrong ? Is it not that they are radically 
antagonistic — irreconcilable and contradictory, — 
that they cannot have the sanje ultimate author — 
that if the one be the expression of God’s will, the 
other must be the expression of His aversion ? II 
conscience have any testimony to give about God 
at all, it i^ that, as the author of good, He must 
be the enemy of evil. The contemplation of the 
moral world may perplex us, but conscience is an 
assurance that evil, however perplexing, is not to 
be referred to the same source as good. 

The testimony of conscience on behalf of God 
has been presented in various ways, and it need 
not surprise us to find some of them unsatisfactory. 
I regard as unwarranted the view that conscience is 
“the religious organ of the soul/' the sole faculty 
through which the human mind is in contact and 
communion with God. There is no one specific 
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power or organ of the mind in virtue of which ex- 
clusively man is a religious being. It is by the 
whole make and constitution of his nature, not by 
a particular faculty, that he is framed for religion. 
I more than question if we have a right even to 
ascribe to conscience an immediate intuition of 
God. It brings us, some have affirmed, in a strict 
and positive sense into the real presence of God, 
with nothing intervening between us and Him — 
He as the absolute personality standing sharply 
and distinctly over against our personality. This 
doctrine has, however, one obvious and serious 
difficulty before it. Conscience — that is a word 
which has got in ordinary use a very clear and 
definite meaning. We all know what conscience 
is as well as we know what the eye or the ear is, 
and we all know what an act of conscience is as 
well as we know what seeing or hearing is. It is 
not more certain that by the eye we see colours, 
and that by the ear we hear sounds, than that by 
conscience we discern good and evil. When, there- 
fore, any man comes and assures us that through 
conscience we have an irrlmediate apprehension of 
God, it is natural that we should answer at once, 
You may as well assure us that through sight we 
immediately hear sounds or smell odours. What 
we immediately apprehend through conscience is 
th^ right or wrong in actions, and therefore not 
God. Morality is the direct object of conscience ; 
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God can therefore only be the presupposition ot 
postulate of conscience, — can only be given in 
conscience as implied in morality. This, I say, is 
an obvious objection to the assertion that God is 
immedi9,tely known in conscience. It is an objec- 
tion which has not been got over, and which, I 
believe, cannot be got over.^ 

The argument from conscience, like all the other 
theistic arguments, is extremely simple. It is the 
obvious inference from the most obvious facts of 
our moral consciousness. It demands of us no 
subtle analysis of conscience. It is not dependent 
on the truth of some one particular theory as to 
the origin of conscience. It is based directly on 
what cannot be denied or disputed, — the existence 
of conscience, the existence of certain moral judg- 
ments and feelings common to the experience of 
all men. Conscience exists. It exists as a con- 
sciousness of moral law ; as an assertion of a rule 
of duty ; as a sense of responsibility. When it 
pronounces an action right, it does so because it 
recognises it to be conformed to law ; when it pro- 
nounces an action wrong, it*does so because it 
recognises it to fall short of or to transgress law. 
It acts as the judge of all that we do, and as 
such it accuses or excuses, condemns or approYiefe, 
punishes or rewards us, with a voice of auth|>'rity, 
which we may so far disregard, but the leg|,tithaey 
> See Appendix XXVT. 
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of which we cannot dispute. It claims to rule over 
body and soul, heart and mind, all our appetites, 
affections, and faculties; and the claim is implicitly 
admitted even by those who have most interest in 
denying it. But it does not rule, nor pretend to 
rule, as an autocratic authority ; it does not give us, 
nor pretend to give us, a law of its own : on the 
contrary, it claims to rule in us only in virtue of 
recognising a law which is over us ; its authority 
is derived wholly from a law which it interprets 
and applies, but does not create. It thus speaks not 
of itself but as the deputy of another. It unequi- 
vocally declares itself a delegated authority. Some 
may say that the la^v of conscience is set by man’s 
own will, and that the will is a law unto itself ; but 
this assertion cannot bear examination. The will 
apart from reason and conscience is a mere force, 
not a true will. It has a rational law oply through 
its connection with reason, a moral law only through 
its connection with conscience. Whoever affirms 
that the will is its own law must grossly abuse 
language, and signify by the term will what others 
mean by reason and will, conscience and will. 
He must do worse than this, bad as it is. He 
must contradict the plain dictates of his own con- 
sciousness. The will and its law are distinctly felt 
to be not one but two. The will is clearly realised 
in our moral experience as not legislative, as not 
giving itself a law but as being under a law, the 
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law which conscience apprehends. To identify 
the will and its law is to confound entirely distinct 
things. For the will to rule the will, it would need 
at once to command and to obey, to be bond and 
free, dependent and independent. To be its own 
rule were for it to be without rule. Conscience 
claims to rule my will in virtue of a law which 
cannot be the expression of my will, and which 
cannot be anything else than the expression of 
another will ; one often in antagonism to mine — 
one always better than mine — one which demands 
from me an unvarying and complete obedience. 
It comes to me and speaks to me in defiance of 
my will ; when my will is set >against hearing it, 
and still more against obeying it ; when my will is 
bent on stifling and drowning its voice. It warns, 
threatens, condemns, and punishes me, against my 
will, and wijth a voice of authority as the delegate 
or deputy of a perfectly good and holy will which 
has an absolute right to rule over me, to control 
and sway all my faculties ; which searches me and 
knows me; which besets me behind and before. 
Whose is this perfect, auth\5rit£ftive, supreme will, to 
which all consciences, even the most erring, point 
back ? Whose, if not God’s ? Those who object 
that this argument is a mere verbal inference, or 
that it rests on a double meaning of the word law, 
do not understand it, simple as it is. They may 
be honest enough disputants, but their objection 
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is strangely superficial. In the utterly irrelevant 
criticism of a word they lose sight of a great fact, 
and so necessarily fail to perceive its momentous 
significance. From no mere word, whether law or 
any other, but from that consciousness« of moral 
dependence which no moral creature can shake off, 
which conscience implies in every exercise, which 
reveals itself in a thousand ways in the hearts and 
lives of men, do we conclude that there is One on 
whom we morally depend, that we have a holy 
Creator and Judge to deal with. Reason takes no 
mere name, but it takes the fact that man feels him- 
self under a law of duty, that he is conscious of obli- 
gation and responsibility, that he has a conscience 
which does not counsel but which commands him 
to do what is right 'and to resist what is wrong ; 
and it finds this fact inexplicable, this conscious- 
ness a delusion, this conscience a^false witness — 
unless there be a holy God, a Moral Governor. 

Conscience reveals a purpose as well as declares 
a law. Its very existence is a proof of purpose. 
The eye is not more certainly given us in order 
that we may see, than “conscience is given us in 
order that we may use all our powers in a right- 
eous and beneficent manner. Is it conceivable 
that any other than a righteous God would have 
bestowed on us such a gift, such a faculty? Would 
an intelligent but unrighteous God have made us 
to hate and despise what is characteristic of his 
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own nature ? Would he have made us better than 
himself? The purpose which conscience reveals 
is certainly not our own purpose, just as the law 
which it declares is not the law of our own will. 
The purpose which finds its expression in con- 
science, and our own purpose, are often felt by us 
to be in direct antagonism. Our souls may be 
tortured by the conflict between them. But in all 
phases of the conflict we are sensible that it is our 
purpose which ought to be abandoned ; that the 
purpose which we dislike is that which we are 
bound to accept and to obey. In this way, also, 
conscience speaks to us of a righteous God by 
speaking in His name. If the inference from 
effect to cause, from manifestation of purpose to 
intelligence, is good anywhere, it is good here ; 
and it warrants us to believe that the First Cause 
of conscience is a righteous Being.^ 

All the feelings, emotions, and affections which 
gather around the apprehension of right and wrong, 
which accompany the sense of duty or conviction 
of obligation, point to the same conclusion. The 
consciousness of good or'ill desert, remorse and 
self- approval, moral hopes and fears, concur in 
referring to a holy God. They imply that man is 
a person related not merely to things and laws, but 
to another person who is his rightful and righteous 
Judge. The atheist himself, when he grieves even 
1 See Appendix XXVIL 
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for secret and private sins, or enjoys the inner 
peace which only his own heart knoweth, mourns 
and rejoices as if in the presence of a higher per- 
sonal Being — the God whom he denies. Neither 
his sorrow nor his satisfaction is fully intelligible 
if his soul have before it only an impersonal law or 
the abstract nature of things ; both presuppose that 
he has some kind of consciousness of being under 
the cognisance of a Person possessed of moral 
attributes. If men felt that they were responsible 
for their evil thoughts and words and deeds to no 
one higher than themselves or their fellows, is it 
conceivable that the consciousness of guilt and the 
fear of retribution* would have been what expe- 
rience and history testify them to have been ? 
Would prayers and penances and sacrifices have 
prevailed so widely, if the law of right and wrong 

when broken had been merely felt to b^ broken — if 

« 

there were no underlying sense of the existence of 
One behind the law whose righteousness must be 
satisfied, and whose wrath must be turned away 
by the breaker of the law } Would there have been 
in that case any mofal <^Dnflicts in the human heart 
akin to those which a Sophocles or a Shakespeare 
has delineated ? Were there no God, there ought 
to be no fear of God awakened even by crime ; but 
atheism itself cannot protect a criminal when alive 
to his guilt from being haunted and appalled by 
fears of a judgment and a justice more terrible 
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than those of man. When we are perfectly willing 
to bear any pain which the mere laws of nature 
attach to our sins, and when our reason assures us 
that we have nothing to fear on account of them 
from the Jaw or even the opinion of society, why, if 
our moral natures are not seared and deadened, do 
we yet fear, and fear most when most alone ? In- 
animate things,” says Dr Newman, cannot stir our 
affections ; these are correlative with persons. If, 
as is the case, we feel responsibility, are ashamed, 
are frightened, at transgressing the voice of con- 
science, this implies that there is One to whom we 
are responsible, before whom we are ashamed, 
whose claims upon us we fear. If, on doing wrong, 
we feel the same tearful, broken-hearted sorrow 
which overwhelms us on hurting a mother ; if, on 
doing right, we enjoy the same seeming serenity of 
mind, the s^me soothing, satisfactory delight which 
follows on one receiving praise from a father, — we 
certainly have within us the image of some person 
to whom our love and veneration look, in whose 
smile we find our happiness, for whom we yearn,, 
towards whom we direct bur "Ipleadings, in whose 
anger we are troubled and waste away. These 
feelings in us are such as require for their exciting 
cause an intelligent being ; we are not affectionate 
towards a stone, nor do we feel shame before a 
horse or a dog ; we have no remorse or compunc- 
tion in breaking mere human law : yet, so it is, 
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conscience excites all these painful emotions, con- 
fusion, foreboding, self - condemnation ; and, on 
the other hand, it sheds upon us a deep peace, 
a sense of security, a resignation, and a hope, 
which there is no sensible, no earthly pbject to 
elicit. ‘ The wicked flees, when no one pursueth ; ’ 
then why does he flee } Whence his terror ? Who 
is it that he sees in solitude, in darkness, in the 
hidden chambers of his heart ? If the cause of 
these emotions does not belong to this visible 
world, the Object to which his perception is 
directed must be Supernatural and Divine ; and 
thus the phenomena of conscience, as a dictate, 
avail to impress the imagination with the picture 
of a Supreme Governor, a Judge, holy, just, power- 
ful, all-seeing, retributive.” ^ 

It will, I need scarcely say, be objected to the 
arguments which have now been presented, that 
conscience is a product of association or a conse- 
quence of evolution ; that it has been developed 
either in the experience of individuals or in the 
course of ages, out of sensations of pleasure and 
pain, out of benefits ahd injuries ; and that the 
convictions and feelings implicated in it are due to 
the circumstances under which it has grown up 
and the causes which have combined to generate 
it. But to this it may be answered either that 
conscience has not been shown to have grown up 
^ Grammar of Assent, pp. io6, to?. 
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by association and development out of sensuous 
experiences, or that even if this were proved the 
argument would continue good ; in other words, 
either the truth or the relevancy of the objection 
may be denied. All associationist and evolutionist 
theories of conscience seem to many of the most 
competent psychologists to have hiiled as regards 
their main object, although they may admit them 
to contain important elements of truth. This view 
I share. It does not seem to me that even Mr J. 
S. Mill, Prof. Bain, Mr Spencer, and Mr Darwin, 
have been able to show that conscience contains in 
it nothing original. But, of course, I am aware 
that the vindication of my dissent would require 
an adequate examination of associationism and 
evolutionism as explanations of the origin of con- 
science. No such examination is here possible. 
Nor is it required ; on the contrary, a discussion 
of the kind ought, I believe, to be avoided in an 
inquiry like the present. No psychological inves- 
tigation of a difficult and delicate nature is, so far 
as I can judge, essentially involved in the theistic 
argumentation at any staige. • It is certainly un- 
necessary in conducting the moral argument to 
engage in any scientific disquisition as to the 
origin of conscience.^ For our second or alterna- 
tive answer will suffice. It does not matter, so 
far as our present purpose is concerned, whether 
1 See Appendix XXVIII. 

P 
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conscience be primary or derivative. It exists ; it 
bears a certain testimony; it gives rise necessarily to 
the thoughts and feelings which I have mentioned. 
Are these thoughts and feelings true ? If not, con- 
science is a delusion ; it utters lies ; the cpmpletest 
moral scepticism is justified. If they are, the argu- 
ment stands. The mode in which they have been 
acquired is in this reference a matter of indifference. 

The argument from conscience, I may add, 
rests on the general and distinctive characteristics 
of our moral nature ; not on the truth of particular 
moral judgments or the purity of particular moral 
affections. It cannot, therefore, be affected by the 
fact that moral perceptions and emotions admit 
of variation and development, and are sometimes 
false and depraved. However important in other 
respects may be the circumstance that men’s 
thoughts and sentiments as to right am;! wrong are 
not always identical or even accordant, it is plainly 
irrelevant as an oirjection to any of the forms in 
which the argument fur the Divine existence from 
the constitution of our moral nature has just been 
stated. It cannot be necessary to do more than 
merely indicate this, although some who maintain 
the wholly derivative nature of conscience appear 
to believe that the moral differences to be traced 
among men disprove all inferences from the moral 
faculty which they feel disinclined to accept 
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Is the testimony which conscience gives to the 
existence, and character of God confirmed when 
we look out into the moral world ? No one will 
say that all is clear and unambiguous in that 
world — that it is nowhere shrouded in unpene- 
trated, if not impenetrable, darkness — that it 
contains no perplexing anomalies. There is an 
enormous mass of sin on earth, and the mere 
existence of sin is a mystery under the govern- 
ment of an omnipotent God who hates sin. There 
is a vast amount of apparently prosperous sin, and 
a vast amount of temporarily suffering virtue, and 
these are often severe trials of faith in the justice 
and holiness of God, Pessimism may exaggerate 
the emptiness and the sadness of life, but it has 
done service by exposing and discrediting the 
optimism which ignores the dark features and 
tragic elements of existence. Can an unpreju- 
diced mind, however, even with all the sins and 
sufferings of the world b^foi^ its view, and al- 
though consciously unable to resolve the difhcul 
ties which they suggest, refuse to acknowledge 
that the general testimony rendered by the moral 
world to the being and righteousness of its Author 
is ample and unmistakable? I think not. The 
conclusion which we have drawn from the char- 
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acter of the sentiments inevitably excited by the 
contemplation of virtue and vice, is also that which 
follows from the natural tendencies and issues of 
good and evil affections and actions. Virtue does 
not always meet with its due reward, nor vice with 
its due punishment, in any obvious outward shape ; 
if they did, earth would cease to be a scene of 
moral discipline ; but internal moral laws of an 
essentially retributive nature are in incessant oper- 
ation, and show not obscurely or doubtfully what 
is the judgment of God both on character and 
conduct. Virtue is self-rewarding and vice is self- 
punishing. Virtue tends of its very nature to 
honour and life, yice to dishonour and death 
There are outward bonds between virtue and hap- 
piness, vice and misery, which may be severed ; 
but there are also inward bonds which cannot be 
broken — relations of cause and effect as inflexible 
as any in the physical world. Virtue may be fol- 
lowed by no external advantages, or may even 
involve the possessor of it in suffering ; but infal- 
libly it ennobles and enriches, elevates and purifies 
the soul itself, and tlius^gradually and increasingly 
imparts a peace above all earthly dignities/' Vice 
may outwardly prosper and meet only with honour 
from men, but it cannot be said to be passing 
wholly unpunished so long as it weakens, poisons, 
and corrupts the spiritual constitution. Now this 
it always does, and never more actively than when 
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the individual who is guilty has silenced the voice 
of his conscience, and when a depraved society 
encourages him in his wickedness. The law — “he 
that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap cor- 
ruption ”-»-is never even for an instant suspended, 
although the growth and ripening of the seed into 
its fruit may be unobserved. In the very commis- 
sion of sin the soul violates the conditions of its 
own welfare, destroys its own best feelings, im- 
poverishes and ruins itself. 

“ He that has lit;ht within his own clear breast, 

May sit in tlie centre, and enjoy brii^ht day ; 

But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun — 

Himself is his own dungeon.” ^ 

When we look from individuals to societies, we 
perceive the same truth confirmed on a more com- 
prehensive and conspicuous scale. It is true that 
in the social world there are bad triumphs and 
impious successes — that the victory of good over 
evil is often reached only after a long series of 
defeats. But it is equally true that the welfare of 
society is dependent on a •praTrtical recognition of 
moral principles — that the laws of morality are 
conditions of the progress, and even of the exist- 
ence, of society. A cynical moralist of the 
eighteenth century maintained that private vices 
were public benefits ; but, of course, his sophisms 
^ See Appendix XXIX. 
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were easily exposed : he failed to convince any 
one of the correctness of his paradox. No induc- 
tive truth can be easier to establish, or better 
established, than that righteousness exalteth a 
nation, while sin lowers and destroys it The 
vicious affections which torment and debase iso- 
lated men, equally disturb and degrade a tribe 
or pation. The virtuous affections which diffuse 
peace and happiness in a single heart, equally 
spread harmony and prosperity through the largest 
community. Thus the general conditions of social 
life testify that God loves virtue and hates vice. 
Thfen, if we examine history as a whole, we cannot 
but recognise that< it has been in the main a pro- 
cess of moral progress, of moral growth. The 
children of the present day may be born with 
no better dispositions than those of five thousand 
years ago, and men may be now as guilty, as 
wilful sinners against what they know to be right, 
as ever they were ; in that sense there may be no 
moral progress ; but of this there can be, I think,, 
no reasonable doubt in the mind of any impartial 
student of history, tfiat the thoughts of men have 
been surely, if slowly, widened as to liberty, 
chastity, justice, benevolence, piety — and that their 
feelings have been correspondingly modified, their 
manners refined, and their laws and institutions 
improved. There may be no such thing as the 
inheritance or transmission of virtue, and evejy 
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step of moral advance may have to be gained by 
the free exertion of each individual, people, and 
generation in succession ; but, as a matter of fact, 
our race does on the whole advance, and not 
recede, ip the path towards good. Just as reason, 
although it may be feebler than the passions in a 
short struggle, can always conquer them if it get 
time to collect its energies — so virtue gains and 
vice loses advantages with the lapse of years ; for, 
while the prejudices which opposed the former 
subside and its excellences become ever increas- 
ingly apparent, as history flows onward, those wlio 
leagued themselves in support of the latter quarrel 
among themselves, its fascinnfions decay, and its 
deformities become more manifest and repulsive. 
Age is linked to age, and in the struggle of good 
and evil which pervades all the ages, victory is 
seen slowly but steadily declaring itself for the 
good. The vices die — the virtues never die. 
Some great evils which once afflicted our race 
have passed away. What great good has ever 
been lost.^ Justice carries it over injustice in the 
end. Now, whatever be rfie means by which 
moral progress is brought about, the testimony 
which it involves as to the moral character of God 
is none the less certain. The successful application 
of Darwinian principles, for example, to the ex- 
planation of human progress, would be no disproof 
of design in social evolution. If a natural selec- 
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tion, based on force, were shown to have prepared 
the way for a natural selection based on craft, 
which in its turn gave place to justice, and that 
again to love, God must none the less be credited 
with having contemplated the final result,, and that 
result must none the less be held to be an indica- 
tion of His character. When what is called the 
struggle for existence has been proved to lead, not 
to the deterioration but to the improvement of 
life — to the greatest abundance of the highest 
kinds of life possible in the circumstances — it will 
have been vindicated and shown to have been a 
means to secure such ends as a wise and benevo- 
lent Being would entertain. When it has been 
proved to have constrained men gradually to 
recognise that the virtues arc the conditions of the 
most desirable existence, and that the vices are so 
many obstacles to the attainment of sucji an exist- 
ence, it will have been still further vindicated by 
having been thus shown to be the mode in which 
righteousness is realised in the world. It matters 
little, so far as the religious inference is concerned, 
after what natural process and by what natural 
laws moral progress has been brought about ; for 
whatever the process and laws may be discovered 
to be, they will be those which God has chosen, 
and will be fitted to show forth the glory of His 
wisdom, love, and justice^ 

^ See Appendix XXX. 
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LECTURE VIII. 

CONSIDERATION OF OBJECTIONS TO THE DIVINE 
WISDOM, BENEVOLENCE, AND JUSTICE. 


I. 


Conscience testifies that the^e is a God who is 
good and just ; and society and history, on the 
whole, confirm its testimony. Ihit there arc a 
multitude of moral evils in the world, and these 
may seem fo warrant an opposite inference, or at 
least .so to counterbalance what has been adduced 
as evidence for the goodness and justice of God as 
to leave us logically unable to draw any inference 
regarding His moral character. We must consider, 
therefore, whethcT these •evi^s really warrant an 
anti-theistic conclusion ; and as they are analogous 
to, and closely connected with, those facts which 
have been argued to be defects in the physical 
constitution of the universe inconsi.stent with wis- 
dom, or at least with perfect wisdom, in the Creator, 
it seems desirable to ask ourselves distinctly this 
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general question, Are there such defects in the 
constitution and course of nature that it is impos- 
sible for us to believe that it is the work of a wise 
and holy God ? 

Epicurus and Lucretius imagined that the world 
was formed by a happy combination of atoms, 
acting of themselves blindly, and necessarily after 
innumerable futile conjunctions had taken place. 
Lange, the most recent historian of materialism, 
has revived the hypothesis, and represented the 
world as an instance of success which had been 
preceded by milliards of entire or partial failures. 
This is the theory of natural selection applied to 
account for the origin of worlds ; and no one, I 
believe, who combines the hypotheses of natural 
selection and atheism can consistently entertain 
any other conception of the origin of worlds. But 
where are the milliards of mishaps which are said 
to have occurred } Where are the monstrous 
worlds which preceded those which constitute the 
cosmos } We must, of course, have good evidence 
for their existence before we can be entitled to 
hold Nature responsible’ for them ; we must not 
charge upon her the mere dreams of her accusers. 
Not a trace, however, of such worlds as, according 
to the hypothesis, were profusely scattered through 
space, has been pointed out. It would be a waste 
of time for us to argue with men who invent 
worlds in order to find fault with them. We turn, 
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therefore, to those who censure not imaginary 
worlds but the actual world. 

Comte, following Laplace, has argued that there 
IS no evidence of intelligence or design in the solar 
system, because its elements and members are not 
disposed in the most advantageous manner. The 
moon, in particular, we are assured, should have 
been so placed that it would revolve round the earth 
in the same time that the earth revolved round 
the sun. In that case she would appear every 
night, and always at the full. Storms, volcanoes, 
earthquakes, and deserts have been often argued 
to be defects which mar both the beauty and 
utility of creation. Changes in the polar regions, 
in the physical character of Africa, in the position 
of the Asiatic continent, and in the Pacific Ocean, 
have been suggested as improvements on the con- 
stitution of the world. The actual climates of 
» 

various countries have been maintained to be not 
the most favourable to life which are possible 
under the existing laws of nature.^ 

A little reflection will enable us to assign its 
just value to such criticism bf creation. Remark, 
then, in the first place, that there may be abundant 
evidence of intelligence where there is not evidence 
of perfect intelligence. Although very consider- 
able defects were clearly shown to exist in the 
lonstitution and arrangements of the physical 
' See Appendix XXXI. 
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world, there might yet be ample and unmistak- 
able proof of the vast wisdom of its Author, Were 
it even true that scierice could show that the 
mechanism of the heavens, and the distribution 
of land and sea, heat and cold, on earth, were not 
in every respect the best, that v/ould not prove that 
there was no intelligence, no design whatever, in- 
volved.therein. The question. Did the earth and 
the solar system originate with intelligence? is 
distinct from the question. Was the intelligence in 
which they originated perfect? It is conceivable 
that the one question might have to be answered 
in the affirmative and the other in the negative. 
It is obvious that tin? former question ought to be 
considered apart from and before the latter. The 
theist proposes, of course, to prove in the end that 
there is a perfect intelligence, but he is content 
to establish at first that there is an inielligence. 
Aware that whoever admits intelligence to be the 
first cause of the universe may be forced also to 
admit that the creative intelligence is perfect, he 
is under no temptation himself to confound’ two 
entirely distinct que^doils, and he is obviously 
entitled to protest against so illogical a procedure 
in others. 

Remark, in the second place, that we are plainly 
very incompetent critics of a sy.stem so vast as the 
universe. We are only able to survey a small por- 
tion of it, and the little that we perceive we imper- 
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fectly comprehend. We see but an exceedingly 
short way before us into the future, and can form 
only the vaguest and most general conception ot 
the final goal to which creation, as a whole, is 
tending^ This need not, and ought not, to prevent 
us from recognising the evident indications of in- 
telligence which fall within our range of apprehen- 
sion ; but it may well cause us to hesitate before 
pronouncing that this or that peculiarity, which 
appears to us a defect, is an absolute error or evil. 
There is no one who would not feel it very unwise 
to pronounce an apparent defect, even in an elab- 
orate human mechanism with wliich he was only 
imperfectly acquainted, an u'^imistakable blunder, 
and surely far more caution is required in a critic 
of the constitution of the universe ; for, as Bishop 
Butler truly observes, “The most slight and super- 
ficial view of any human contrivance comes abun- 

I 

dantly nearer to a thorough knowledge of it than 
that part which we know of the government of the 
world does to the general scheme and system of it.” 
All nature is one great whole, and each thing in it 
has, as I have previously^had to insist, a multitude 
of uses and relations, with reference to all of which 
it must be viewed, in order that a complete and 
definitive judgment regarding it may be formed. 
Has this fact been adequately realised by those 
who have criticised, in the manner which has been 
indicated, the wisdom displayed in the system of 
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Nature? I think not. In regard to the moon, it 
would seem that, even if that luminary were in- 
tended to serve no other purpose than to give light 
on earth, it is not the Maker of it who has blun- 
dered, but Comte and Laplace. The conse- 
quences of their pretended improvement have been 
shown to be that the moon would give sixteen 
times less light than it does, and be in constant 
danger of extinction. In other words, what they 
have demonstrated is, that their own mathematical 
and mechanical knowledge was so inferior to that 
of the intelligence which placed the moon where it 
is, that they could not appreciate the correctness of 
its procedure in the^ solution of a comparatively 
simple astronomical problem. But even if the 
change which they suggested would really have 
rendered the moon a better lamp to the inhabit- 
ants of the earth, they were not entitle^ to infer 
that it was an error to have placed it elsevchere, 
unless they were warranted to assume that the 
moon was meant merely to be a lamp to the 
inhabitants of the earth. But that they were 
clearly not entitled to as<^ume. To give light on 
earth is a use of the moon, but it is foolish to 
imagine that this is its sole use. It serves other 
known ends, such as raising the tides, and may 
serve many ends wholly unknown to us. So in 
regard to volcanoes, earthquakes, &c. Any single 
generation of men and beasts might well dispense 
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perhaps, with their existence, and yet they may 
be most appropriate instrumentalities for securing 
order and welfare in the economy of the universe 
as a whole. It is not by their relations to the 
present and local only, but by their relations to all 
the past and future of the entire system of things, 
that they are to be judged of. If Greenland were 
submerged, and the Asiatic and North American 
continents so altered that no large rivers should 
flow into the polar ocean, the climate of Iceland 
and Canada might be greatly improved. Would 
the world thereby, however, be made better as a 
whole, and throughout all its future history.^ He 
must be either a very wise mfin or a very foolish 
one who answers this question by a decided affir- 
mation ; and yet he who cannot so answer it has 
obviously no right to hold that the changes men- 
tioned would really be improvements. 

Could we survey the whole universe, and mark 
how all its several parts were related to each other 
and to the whole, we might intelligently determine 
whether or not an apparent defect in it was real ; 
but we cannot do this with our present powers. 
We can readily imagine that any one thing in the 
world, looked at by itself or in relation to only a 
few other objects, might be much better than it is, 
but we cannot show that the general system pf 
things would not be deranged and deteriorated 
thereby. Considered merely in reference to man. 
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the relative imperfections of the world may be real 
advantages. A world so perfect that man could 
not improve it, would probably be, paradoxical as 
the statement may sound, one of the most imper- 
fect worlds men could be placed in. An imperfect 
world, or in other words, a world which can be im- 
proved, can alone be a fitting habitation for pro- 
gressive beings. Scripture does not represent na- 
ture even before the Fall as perfect and incapable 
of improvement, but only as “very good and still 
less does it require us to believe that the actual 
course of nature is perfect. The true relation of 
man to nature can only be realised when the latter 
is perceived to be iipperfect, — a thing to be ruled, 
not to be obeyed — improved, not imitated — and yet 
a thing which is essentially good relatively to the 
wants and powers of its inhabitants. No created 

system, it must further be remembered, /:an be per^ 

< 

feet in the sense of being the best possible. None 
can be so good but that a better may be imagined. 
What is created must be finite in its perfections, and 
whatever is finite can be imagined to be increased 
and improved. The Creator Himself — the abso- 
lutely perfect God — the Highest Good — is, as Plato 
and Anselm so profoundly taught, the only best 
possible Being. In Him alone the actual is coinci- 
dent and identical with the possible, the real with 
the ideal. Whoever receives this truth as it ought 
to be received, cannot fail to see that all specula- 
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tions as to a best possible world, and all judgments 
of the actual world based on such speculations, are 
vain and idle imaginations.^ 

I may add, that when a man argues, as Comte 
does, that we can know nothing of final causes, 
nothing of the purposes which things are meant to 
accomplish, and yet that they might have realised 
their final causes, fulfilled their purposes, better 
than they do, he obviously takes up a very unten- 
able and self- contradictory position. If we can 
have no notion of the purpose of a thing, we cannot 
judge whether it is fulfilling its purpose or not, 
whether it is fulfilling it well or ill. The denial of 
the possibility of knowing tht ends of things is 
inconsistent with the assertion that things might 
have been constituted and arranged in a happier 
and more advantageous manner. 

Organic fiatyre has been still more severely criti- 
cised than the inorganic world. There have been 
pointed out a few fully developed organs, as, for 
example, the spleen, of which the uses are un- 
known, and a multitude of organs, so imperfectly 
developed as to be incapable of performing any 
serviceable functions. Even the most elaborate 
organisms have been maintained to have essential 
defects ; thus the eye has been argued by Helm- 
holtz to be not a perfect optical instrument, and 
on the strength of the proof one writer at least has 
' See Appendix XXXII. 

Q 
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declared that if a human optician were to blunder 
as badly as the supposed author of eyes must have 
done, he would be hissed out of his trade. Stress 
has been laid on the fact that abortions and mon- 
sters are not rare. Many seemingly intelligent 
contrivances, we are reminded, serve mainly to 
inflict pain and destruction. And the inference 
has been drawn that the first cause of organic 
existences was not Divine Wisdom but mere mat- 
ter and blind force. 

The considerations which have already been 
brought forward should enable us to answer all 
reasonings of this kind. An organ not to be 
pronounced useless because its uses have not yet 
been discovered. To the extent that evolutionism 
is true, rudimentary and obsolete organs are ac- 
counted for, and the wisdom displayed in them 
amply vindicated ; and if evolutionism^ be not true, 
they can still be explained on the theory of types. 
They are stages in the realisation of the Divine 
conception ; indications of an order which com- 
prehends and conditions the law of use and con- 
trivance for use ; keys to the understanding of the 
Divine plan. Theism cannot have much to fear 
from the fact that all human eyes are limited in 
their range and finite in their perfections, or even 
from the fact that a great many persons have very 
bad eyesight. Whatever may be its imperfections, 
the eye if viewed with a comprehensive regard to 
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its manifold uses and possibilities, must be ad- 
mitted by every unprejudiced judge to be incom 
parably superior to every other optical instrument : 
indeed it is the only real optical instrument ; all 
so-called lOptical instruments are merely aids and 
supplements to it. If the eye had been absolutely 
perfect, its modification or evolution could only 
have been deterioration, artificial optical instru- 
ments would not have been needed, and all man’s 
relations to creation must have been essentially 
different from what they are. Who can rationally 
assure us that this was to be desired "i Abortions 
and monsters are at least exceptions. If mind 
were not what is ultimate in the universe — if na- 
ture worked blindly — if there were any truth in 
what Lange and Huxley have said of her proce- 
dure, that it is '' like shooting a million or more 
loaded gUna in a field to kill one hare,” — this could 
not be the case ; the bullets which miss would 
then be incalculably more numerous than those 
which hit, and the evidence of her failures ought 
to be strewn far more thickly around us than the 
remains of her successes f there would be, as it 
were, no course of nature because of the multitude 
of deviations, no rule in nature because of the 
multitude of exceptions. But what are the facts ? 
These : the lowest organisms are as perfectly 
adapted to their circumstances as the highest, the 
earliest as the latest ; there is a vast amount of 
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death and a vast amount of life in the world, but 
whatever some men may thoughtlessly assert, no 
man can show that there is too much of either, any 
real waste, if the wants of creation as a whole are 
to be provided for ; abortions and monsters, ^ the 
only things in nature which can be plausibly 
characterised as “ failures,” as bullets which have 
fallen wide of the mark,” are comparatively few 
and far between ; and the monsters, even, are 
not really exceptions to law and order, are not 
strictly monsters. The labours of teratologists 
have scientifically established the grand general 
result that there are no monsters in nature in the 
sense which Empedocles imagined ; none except 
in the sense in which a man who gets his leg 
broken is a monster. A monster is simply a being 
to whom an accident not fatal has liappened in the 
womb. Why should an accident ;iot» occur there 
as well as elsewhere ? Why should God not act 
by general laws there as well as elsewhere } Who 
is entitled to say that any result of His general 
laws is a failure ; that any so-called accident was 
not included in His plan ; that a world in which a 
child could not be born deformed nor a grown man 
have a leg broken, would be, were all things taken 
into account, as good as the world in which we 
actually live.^ Huxley, Lange, and those whom 
they represent, have failed to show us any of na- 
ture’s '' bullets which have missed the mark,” and 
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have not sufficiently, I think, realised how imper- 
fect might be their own perception of nature’s 
target. The contrivances for the infliction of pain 
and death displayed in the structure of animals of 
prey are none the less evidences of intelligence be- 
cause they are not also, at least immediately or 
directly, evidences of beneficence. Intelligence is 
one thing, benevolence is another, and what con- 
clusively disproved benevolence might conclusively 
prove intelligence^ 


II. 

Let us pass on to the conteiiaplation of greater 
difficulties ; to suffering, which seems to conflict 
with the benevolence of God — and to sin, which 
seems irreconcilable with His righteousness. 

I cannot ^gree with those who think that there 
is no mystery in mere pain ; that it is sufficiently 
accounted for by moral evil, and involves no separ- 
ate problem. The history of suffering began on 
our planet long before that of sin ; ages prior to 
the appearance of man, eaWi !vas a scene of war 
and mutual destruction ; hunger and fear, violence 
and agony, disease and death, have prevailed 
throughout the air, the land, and ocean, ever since 
they were tenanted. And what connection in 
reason can there be between the sin of men or the 


See Appendix XXX I II. 
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Bin of angels and the suffering endured or inflicted 
by primeval saurians ? The suffering of the ani- 
mals is, in fact, more mysterious than the suffering 
of man, just because so little of the former and so 
much of the latter can be traced, direotly or in- 
directly, to sin. But every animal is made subject 
to suffering ; every animal appetite springs out of 
a want ; every sense and every faculty of every 
animal are so constituted as to be in certain cir- 
cumstances sources of pain ; hosts of animals are 
so constructed that they can only live by rend- 
ing and devouring other animals ; no large animal 
can move without crushing and killing numbers of 
minute yet sentient creatures. How can all this 
be under the government of Infinite Goodness ? 

The human mind may very probably be unable 
fully to answer this question. It can only hope 
truthfully to answer it even in a measure by study- 
ing the relevant facts, the actual effects and natural 
tendencies of suffering ; general speculations are 
not likely to profit it much. Now, among the 
relevant facts, one of the most manifest is that pain 
serves to warn animals* against what would injure 
or destroy them. It has a preservative use. Were 
animals unsusceptible of pain, they would be in 
continual peril. Bayle has ingeniously devised 
some hypotheses with a view to show that pain 
might have safely been dispensed with' in the ani- 
mal constitution, but they are obviously insufficient 
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tt would be rash to affirm that pain is indispensable 
as a warning against danger, but certainly no one 
has shown, or even plausibly imagined, how it 
could be dispensed with. For anything we can 
see or even conceive, animal organisms could only 
be preserved in a world like ours by being endowed 
with a susceptibility to pain. For anything we 
know or can even imagine, the demand that there 
should be no pain is implicitly the foolish and pre- 
sumptuous one that there should be no animal life 
and no world like the earth. But however this 
may be, pain has, as a fact, plain reference to the 
prevention of physical injury. ‘‘ Painful sensa- 
tions,^^ says Professor Le Cont^, ‘'are only watch- 
ful vedettes upon the outpo.sts of our organism to 
warn us of approaching danger. Without these, 
the citadel of our life would be quickly surprised 
and taken.'' Now, to the whole extent that what 

f 

has just been skid is true, pain is not evil but good, 
and justifies both itself and its author. It is not 
an end in itself, but a means to an end, and its end 
is a benevolent one. The character of pain itself 
is such as to indicate thait its author must be a 
benevolent being, — one who does not afflict for his 
own pleasure, but for his creatures' profit. 

Another fact makes this still more evident. 
Pain is a stimulus to exertion, and it is only 
through exertion that the faculties are disciplined 
and developed. Every appetite originates in the 
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experience of a want, and the experience of a want 
is a pain ; but what would the animals be without 
their appetites and the activities to which these 
give rise ? Would they be the magnificent and 
beautiful creatures so many of them are^? If the 
hare had no fear, would it be as swift as it is ? II 
the lion had no hunger, would it be as strong as it 
is ? If man had nothing with which to struggle, 
would he be as enterprising, as ingenious, as vari- 
ously skilled and educated as he is ? Pain tends 
to the perfection of the animals. It has, that is to 
say, a good end ; an end which justifies its use; one 
which would do so even if perfection should not be 
conducive to happiness. Perfection, it seems to 
me, is a worthy aim in itself, and the pain which 
naturally tends to it is no real evil, and needs no 
apology. I fail to see that the nearest approxima- 
tion to the ideal of animal life is the existence of a 

< 

well-fed hog, which does not need to exert itself, 
and is not designed for the slaughter. Whatever 
pain is needed to make the animals so exercise 
their faculties as to improve and develop their 
natures, has been wisely and rightly allotted to 
them. We assign a low aim to Providence when 
we affirm that it looks merely to the happiness 
even of the animals. It would be no disproof of 
benevolence in the Creator if pain in the creatures 
tended simply to perfection and not to happiness ; 
while it must be regarded as a proof of His benevo 
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lence if the means which lead to perfection lead 
also to happiness. And this they do. The pain 
which gives rise to exertion and the pain which is 
involved in exertion are, as a rule, amply rewarded 
even with pleasure. Perhaps susceptibility to pain 
is a necessary condition of susceptibility to plea- 
sure ; perhaps the bodily organism could not be 
capable of pleasure and insensible to pain; but 
whether this be the case or not, it is a plain and 
certain matter of fact that the activities which 
pain originates are the chief sources of enjoyment 
throughout the animal creation. This fact entitles 
us to hold that pain itself is an evidence of the 
benevolence of God. The perfecting power of 
suffering is seen in its highest form not in the 
brute, but in man ; not in its effects on the body, 
but in its influence on the mind. It is of incal- 
culable use in correcting and disciplining the spirit. 
It serves to soften the hard of heart, to subdue 
the proud, to produce fortitude and patience, to 
expand the sympathies, to exercise the religious 
affections, to refine, strengthen, and elevate the 
entire disposition. To som«e out pure gold, the 
character must pass through the furnace of afflic- 
tion. And no one who has borne suffering aright 
has ever complained that he had been called on to 
endure too much of it. On the contrary, all the 
noblest of our race have learned from experience 
to count suffering not an evil but a privilege, and 
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to rejoice in it as working out in them, through 
its purifying and perfecting power; an eternal 
weight of glory. 

In the measure that the theory of evolution can 
be established, the wisdom and benevolence dis- 
played in pain would seem to receive confirmation. 
So far as that theory can be proved, want, the 
struggle for existence, the sufferings which flow 
from it, and death itself, must, it would appear, be 
regarded as means to the formation, improvement, 
and adornment of species and races. The afflic- 
tions which befall individuals will in this case be 
scientifically demonstrated to have a reference not 
merely to their own good, but to the welfare of 
their kind in all future time. The truth that no- 
thing lives or dies to itself would thus receive 
remarkable verification. But although it should 
never receive this verification, although a strictly 
scientific proof of it shall never be forthcoming, 
there is already sufficient evidence for it of an 
obvious and unambiguous kind. Every being, 
and the animated certainly not less than the in- 
animate, is adjusted,' as' I have previously had 
occasion to show, to every other. ‘'All are but 
parts of one stupendous whole. This is a truth 
which throws a kindly and cheering light on many 
an otherwise dark and depressing fact Turn it 
even towards death. Can death itself, when seen 
in the light of it, be denied to be an evidence of 
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benevolence ? I think not. The law of animal 
generation makes necessary the law of animal 
death, if the largest amount of animal happiness 
is to be secured. If there had been less death 
there rryust have been also less life, and what life 
there was must have been poorer and meaner. 
Death is a condition of the prolificness of nature, 
the multiplicity of species, the succession of genera- 
tions, the coexistence of the young and the old ; 
and these things, it cannot reasonably be doubted, 
add immensely to the sum of animal happiness. 

Such considerations as have now been indicated 
are sufficient to show that suffering is a means to 
ends which only a benevolent Being can be con- 
ceived of as designing. They show that pain and 
death are not what they would have been if a 
malevolent Being had contrived them ; that they 
are ch^ira^terised by peculiarities which only love 
and mercy can explain. We do not need for any 
practical spiritual purpose to know more than this. 
An objector may still ask, Could not God have 
attained all good ends without employing any 
painful means } He mAty ’still confront us with 
the Epicurean dilemma : The Deity is either 
willing to take away all evil, but is not able to do 
so, in which case He is not omnipotent ; or He is 
able to remove the evil, but is not willing, in which 
case He is not benevolent; or He is neither willing 
nor able, which is a denidl of the Divine perfections; 
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or He is both able and willing to do away with the 
evil, and yet it exists/’ But only superficial and 
immature minds will attach much weight to ques^ 
tionings and reasonings of this kind. A slight 
tincture of inductive science will suffice to make 
any man aware that speculations as to what God 
can or can not do, as to what the universe might or 
might not have been, belong to a very different 
region from investigations into the tendencies of 
real facts and processes. It would seem as if, with 
our present faculties, these speculations could lead 
us to no reliable conclusions. We clearly perceive 
that pain and death serve many good ends; but we 
should require a knowledge of God and of the uni- 
verse far beyond that which we possess, to be able 
to state, even as an intelligent conjecture, that 
these evils could be wisely dispensed with, or that 
there is anything in them in the least inconsistent 
either with the power or the benevolence of God.^ 
A large amount of human suffering is accounted 
for by its connection with human sin. Whatever 
so-called physical evil is needed to prevent moral 
evil, or to punish it, or to'cure it, or to discipline in 
moral good, is not really evil. Any earthly suffer- 
ing which saves us from sin is to be classed among 
benefits. There is nothing to perplex either mind 
or heart in the circumstance that sin causes a pro- 
found and widespread unhappiness. It is strange 
1 See Appendix XXXIV. 



that it should sometimes apparently produce so 
little misery ; only a dull conscience, I think, will 
be surprised that it produces so much. It is merely 
in so far as physical evil is dissociated from moral 
evil that its existence is a problem and a perplexity. 
But the very existence of moral evil is a most pain- 
ful mystery. The absence of physical evil while 
moral evil was present would be inconsistent with 
a moral government of the world ; whereas if moral 
evil were removed no real difficulty would be left. 
Physical evil may be a relative good, which God 
can easily be conceived of as causing *and approv- 
ing ; moral evil is an unconditional evil, and can- 
not be the work of any morally perfect being. 

Have we any reason, however, to suppose that 
sin is willed by God in the sense either of being 
caused or approved by Him ? All the sin we 
know of on earth is willed by man, and all the sin 
which Scripture tells us of as existing elsewhere is 
said to be willed by evil spirits ; neither nature nor 
Scripture informs us that there is any moral evil 
willed by God. In other words, there are no facts 
which refer us to God as the author of evil. In 
the absence of facts, we can, it is true, form con- 
jectures, and give expression to them in such ques- 
tions as, How could God make beings capable of 
sinning ? Why did He not prevent them sinning } 
Wherefore has He permitted sin to endure so long 
and spread so widely ? But thoughtful searchers 
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for truth, at least after a certain age, cannot feei 
much interested in, or much perplexed by, ques- 
tions like these. They will be quite willing to 
leave the discussion of them to debating societies. 
They will resolutely refuse to assign the same 
value to conjectures as to facts. 

Sin is not God’s work. Moral order may exist 
without moral disorder, but moral disorder can 
only exist as rebellion against moral order. The 
very notion of moral evil implies a moral good 
which it contravenes, and a moral law by which it 
is condemned. It can never be thought of as 
other than a something grafted on nature, by 
which nature is perverted and depraved. It is 
not natural, but unnatural ; not primary and ori- 
ginal, but secondary and derivative ; not the law, 
but the violation of the law. 

The primal Will, innately good, hath never 

Swerved, or from its own perfect self declined.” 

Between this Will and sin there are ever inter- 
posed created wills, which are conscious of their 
power to choose good or evil, obedience or dis- 
obedience to God’s law. God bestows on His 
creatures only good gifts, but one of the best of all 
these gifts includes in its very nature ability to 
abuse and pervert itself and all things else. Free- 
will needs no vindication, for it is the primary and 
indispensable condition of moral agency. Without 
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it there might be a certain animal goodness, but 
there could be no true virtue. A virtuous being is 
one which chooses of its own accord to do what 
is right. The notion of a moral . creature being 
governed and guided without the concurrence and 
approval of its own will is a contradiction. If God 
desired to have moral creatures in Ills universe He 
could only have them by endowing them with free- 
will, which is the power to accept or reject His 
own will. The determination to create moral 
beings was a determination to create beings who 
should be the causes of their own actions, and who 
might set aside His own law. It was a determina- 
tion to limit His own will to that extent and in 
that manner. Hence, when He created moral 
beings, and these beings, in the free exercise of 
their power, violated His law, sin entered into the 
world, buti not through His will. It resulted from 
the exercise of an original good gift which He had 
bestowed on certain of His creatures, who could 
abuse that gift, but were not necessitated to abuse 
it Their abuse of it was their own action, and 
the action consisted not^i conforming to, but in 
contravening, God’s will. Thus, God's character 
is not stained by the sins which His creatures 
have committed. 

But, it will be objected, could not God have 
made moral creatures who would be certain always 
to choose what is right, always to acquiesce in His 
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own holy will ? and if He could do this, why did 
He not ? Why did He create a class of moral 
creatures whom He could not but foresee to be 
certain to abuse their power of choice between 
obedience and disobedience to His law? Well, 
far be it from me to deny that God could have 
originated a sinless moral system. If anything I 
have already said be understood to imply this, it 
has been completely misunderstood. I have no 
doubt that God has actually made many moral 
beings who are certain never to oppose their own 
wills to His ; or that He might, if it had so pleased 
Him, have created only such angels as were sure 
to keep their first estate. But if questioned as to 
why He has not done the latter, I feel no .shame in 
confessing my ignorance. It seems to me that 
when you have resolved the problem of the origin 
of moral evil into tlie question. Why has God not 
originated a moral universe in which the lowest 
moral being would be as excellent as the archangels 
are ? you have at once shown it to be specula- 
tively incapable of solution and practically without 
importance. The question is one which would 
obviously give rise to another. Why has God not 
created only moral beings as much superior to the 
archangels as they are superior to the lowest Aus- 
tralian aborigines ? and that to still another of the 
same kind, and so on ad mfinituni ? But no com- 
plete answer can be given to a que.stion which may 



be followed by a series of similar questions to 
which there is no end. We have, besides, neither 
the facts nor the faculties requisite to answer such 
questions. A merely imaginary universe is one 
on which jve have no data to reason. We^who are 
so incompetent judges of the actual universe, not> 
withstanding the various opportunities which we 
possess of studying it, and the special adaptation 
of our organs and powers to the objects which it 
presents, can have no right to afifirm its inferiority 
to any universe which we can imagine as possible. 
The best world, we may be assured, that our 
fancies can feign, would in reality be far inferior 
to the world God has made, whatever imperfections 
we may think we see in it. We ought to be con- 
tent if we can show that what God has done is 
wise and right, and not perplex ourselves as to 
why He ha^not done an infinity of other things, 
the propriety of which we cannot possibly esti- 
mate aright or as parts of any scheme unlimited in 
extent and eternal in duration. 

Sin, then, is not God's work, and we are unable 
to prove that He ought to IfevS prevented it. Can 
we go any farther than this? Yes; we can show 
that the permission of it has been made subser- 
vient to the attainment of certain great ends. 
Man has the power to choose evil, but God has 
also the power to overrule it — to cause it, as it were, 
to contradict itself, to work out its own defeat and 
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disgrace, to promote what it threatens to hinder ; 
and the facts of experience and history show us 
that this is what He does. There is thus developed 
in His human creatures a higher kind of virtue 
than that of mere innocence ; a virtue which can 
only be reached through suffering, and conflict, 
and conquest. The struggle with moral evil, still 
■more than that with physical disadvantages and in- 
tellectual difficulties, tests and exercises the soul, 
teaches it its weakness and dependence on Divine 
strength, and elicits and trains its spiritual facul- 
ties. Successive battles with vice raise honest com- 
batants to successive stages of virtue. The type 
of character presented to us in the second Adam 
is no bare restoration of that which was lost in the 
first Adam, but one immeasurably superior. The 
humblest of true Christians now aspires after a far 
grander moral ideal than that of an untested inno- 
cence. Is there not in this fact a vindication of 
God’s wisdom and holiness worth more than vol- 
umes of abstract speculation } 

Due weight ought also to be given to the circum- 
stance that the system" of God’s moral government 
of our race is only in course of development. We 
can see but a small part of it, for the rest is as yet 
unevolved. History is not a whole, but the initial 
or preliminary portion of a process which may be 
of vast duration, and the sequel of which may be 
far grander than the past has been. That portion 
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of the process which has been already accomplished, 
small though it be, indicates the direction which 
is being taken ; it is, on the whole, a progressive 
movement; a movement bearing humanity towards 
truth, freedom, and justice. Is it scientific, or in 
any wise reasonable, to believe that the process 
will not advance to its legitimate goal ? Surely 
not. The physical history of the earth affords 
abundant evidence of the realisation of the most 
comprehensive plans, and no indication of failure. 
We can have no right to imagine that it will be 
otherwise in the moral sphere ; that the ideals to- 
wards which history .shows humanity to have been 
approaching in the past will not be reached even 
in the most distant future. But if moral progress 
will, no less than physical progress, be carried on 
unto completion, the future cannot fail to throw 
light on th(f past — cannot fail to some extent to 
justify the past. The slowness of the progress may 
perplex us, and yet, perhaps, it is just what we 
ought to expect, both from God’s greatness and our 
own littleness. He is patient because eternal. His 
plans stretch from everlastiiig to everlasting, and a 
thousand years are in His sight but as yesterday 
when it is past. We have not the faculties which fit 
us for rapid movembnts and vast achievements. 
We need to be conducted by easy and circuitous 
courses. “ Lofty heights must be ascended by wind- 
ing paths.” 
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“We have not wings, we cannot soar, 
But we have feet to scale and climb 
By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our time. 


It must be added that whoever acknowledges 
Christianity to be a revelation from God, must see 
in it reasons which go far to explain the permission 
of sin. There is, it is true, in the authoritative 
records of the Christian religion, the Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures, no explanation of the origin of 
moral evil as a speculative problem. The account 
of the first parents of the human race introducing 
sin into the world by yielding to the seduction of 
a being who had himself sinned, is wholly of a 
historical character, and can neither be compared 
nor contrasted with the theories of philosophers as 
to the nature, possibility, and cause of sin. To 
measure the one by the others, or to •set the one 
over against the others, is to do injustice both to 
Scripture and philosophy. But the whole scheme 
of Christianity must seem to , those who accept it 
the strongest possible of practical grounds for the 
Divine permission of man’s abuse of freewill. The 
existence of sin has, according to the Christian 
view, been the occasion and condition of a mani- 
festation of the Divine character far more glorious 
than that which had been given by the creation of 
the heavens and the earth. It called forth a dis- 
play of justice, love, and mercy before which all 
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moral beings in the universe may well bow down 
in wonder and adoration, and man especially with 
unspeakable gratitude. If God has really mani- 
fested Himself in Christ tor the reconciliation 
‘of the world to Himself, His permission of sin 
has certainly to all practical intents been amply 
justified. 

But I must conclude. Let it be in leaving with 
you the lesson that belief in conscience and belief 
in God — belief in the moral order of the universe 
and belief in a moral Governor and Judge — are 
most intimately connected and mutually support 
each other. Many of you will remember how 
Robertson of Brighton, — when describing the crisis 
of the conflict between doubt and faith in the awful 
hour in which, as he says, life has lost its meaning, 
and the grave appears to be the end of all, and the 
sky above the universe is a dead expanse, black 
with the void from which God has disappeared, — 
tells us that he knows but of one way in which a 
man may come forth from this agony scatheless 
— namely, by holding fast to those things which 
are certain still, the granfV sample landmarks of 
morality. In the darkest hour,’' are his words, 
"'through which a human soul can pass, whatever 
else is doubtful, this at least is certain, — If there 
be no God, and no future state, even then, it is 
better to be generous than selfish, ^ better to be 
chaste than licentious, better to be brave than to 
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be a coward. Blessed, beyond all earthly blessed- 
ness, is the man who in the tempestuous darkness 
of the soul has dared to hold fast to these vener- 
able landmarks. Thrice blessed is he who, when 
all is drear and cheerless within and without, when 
his teachers terrify him and his friends shrink from 
him, has obstinately clung to moral good. Thrice 
blessed, because his night shall pass into clear 
bright day.” Now there is a great truth, a most 
sacred and solemn truth, in these words. But 
it is only a half truth, and it should not be 
mistaken for the whole truth. It is not less true, 
and it is true, perhaps, of a far greater number of 
human souls, that there are dark and dreadful 
hours when they are tempted to believe that virtue 
is but a name, that generosity is not better than 
selfishness, truth not better than falsehood, and the 
courage which defends a post of danjjerous duty 
not better than the cowardice which abandons it ; 
and in these hours I know not how the soul is to 
regain its trust in human goodness, except by 
holding fast its faith in Divine goodness ; or how it 
can be strengthened tcr'v.Iing to what is right, except 
by cleaving to God. It is as possible to doubt of 
the authority of conscience as to doubt of the exist- 
ence of God. There are few souls which have not 
their Philippi, when they are tempted to cry like 
Brutus, “O virtue, thou art but an empty name!'’ 
Blessed in such an hour is he who, feeling himself 
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to be sinking in gloomy waters, cries to that God 
who is able to rescue him from the abyss, and 
clings to that justice in heaven which is the pledge 
that justice will be done on earth below. Thrice 
blessed, because he will be guided through the 
darkness of a sea of doubts even thus terrible to a 
haven of light and safety. Faith in duty helps us 
to faith in God : faith in God helps us to faith in 
duty. Duty and God, God and duty, that is the 
full truth.^ 

’ See Appendix XXXV. 
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LECTURE IX. 

A PRIORI THEISTIC PROOF. 

L 

The arguments which we have been considering 
are not merely proofs that God is, but indications 
of what He is. They testify to the Divine exist- 
ence by exhibiting the Divine character. They 
are expressions of how He manifests Himself, and 
expositions of how we apprehend His^ self-mani- 
festations. We have seen that against each of 
them various objections have been urged, but that 
these objections when examined do not approve 
themselves to reason ; they leave the arguments 
against which they been thrown quite un- 

shaken, These arguments, however, although per- 
fectly conclusive so far as they go, do not, even 
in combination, yield us the full idea of God 
which is entertained wherever theism prevails. 
They show Him to be the First Cause of the 
world — the Source of all the power, wisdom, and 
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goodness displayed therein. They do not prove 
Him to be infinite, eternal, absolute in being and 
perfection. Yet it cannot , be questioned that the 
cultivated human mind thinks of God as the 
absolute, ^infinite, eternal, perfect First Cause, and 
that no lower idea of God can satisfy it. The 
intellect cannot accept, and the heart also revolts 
against, the tnought that God is dependent on 
any antecedent or higher Being; that He is lim- 
ited to a portion either of time or space ; or that 
He is devoid of any excellence, deficient in any 
perfection. Such a thought is rejected as at 
once utterly unworthy of its object, and inhe- 
rently inconsistent. 

Are we, then, rationally warranted to assign to 
God those attributes which are called absolute or 
incommunicable ? This is the question we have 
now to answer. What has been proved makes it 
comparatively easy to establish what is still un- 
proved. We have ascertained that there is a 
God, the First Cause of the universe, the powerful, 
wise, good, and righteous Author of all things. 
We are conscious, also, tlT«^ ^e have ideas of in- 
finity, eternity, necessary existence, perfection, &c. 
We may be doubtful as to whence we obtained 
these ideas — we may -feel that there is very much 
which is vague and perplexing in them ; but we 
cannot question or deny that we have them. 
Having them, no matter how or whence we have 
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obtained them, and knowing that God is, as also in 
a measure what He is, the remaining question for 
us is, Must these ideas ^pply to God or not ? Must 
the First Cause be thought of as eternal or not — 
as infinite or finite, as perfect or imperfect ? Rea- 
son, after it has reached a certain stage of culture, 
has never found this a difficult question. Indeed, 
often even before freeing itself from polytheism, it 
has been internally constrained to ascribe to some 
of the objects of adoration those very attributes of 
eternity, infinity, and perfection which polytheism 
implicitly denies. Once it has arrived at the belief 
that the universe has its origin in a rational and 
righteous creative Will, it can hardly refuse to 
admit that that Will must be infinite and eternal. 
Where it has rejected polytheism without accept- 
ing theism, it has been forced to acknowledge the 
world itself to be infinite and eternal. When it 
has risen beyond the world, when it has reached 
an intelligent cause of the world, it cannot, of 
course, refuse to that cause the perfections which 
it would have granted to the effect — to the Creator 
what it would havb attributed to the creation. 
The first and ultimate Being, and not any derived 
and dependent Being, must obviously be the 
infinite, eternal, and perfect Being. 

The proof that God is absolute in being and 
perfection should, it seems to me, not precede but 
follow the proofs that there is a cause sufficiently 
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powerful, wise, and good to account for physical 
nature, the mind of man, and the course of history. 
The usual mode of cond^icting the theistic argu- 
mentation has been the reverse ; it has been to 
begin by endeavouring to prove, from principles 
held to be intuitive and ideas held to be innate, 
the necessary existence, absolute perfection, in- 
finity, and eternity of God ; or, in other words, 
with what is called the a priori or ontological 
arguments. This mode of procedure seems to me 
neither judicious nor effective. If we have not 
established that there is a God by reasoning from 
facts, we must demonstrate His existence from 
ideas : but to get from the ideal to the actual may 
be impossible, and is certain to be difficult ; where- 
as, if we have allowed facts to teach us all that they 
legitimately can about the existence, power, wis- 
dom, and ^righteousness of God, it may be easy to 
show that our ideas of absolute being and perfec- 
tion must apply to Him, and to Him only. 

Theism, according to the view now expressed, 
is not vitally interested in the fate of the so-called 
a priori or ontological afgtiitients. There may be 
serious defects in all these arguments, considered 
as formal demonstrations, and yet the conclusion 
which it is their aim to establish may be in no way 
compromised. It may be that the principles on 
which they rest do not directly involve the exist- 
ence of God, and yet that they certainly, although 
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indirectly, imply it, so that whoever denies it is 
rationally bound to set aside the fundamental con- 
ditions of thought, and to deem consciousness 
essentially delusive. It may be that the a priori 
arguments are faulty as logical evolutions of the 
truth of the Divine existence from ultimate and 
necessary conceptions, and yet that they concur in 
nianifesting that if God be not, the human mind is 
of its very nature self-contradictory; that God can 
only be disbelieved in at the cost of reducing the 
whole world of thought to a chaos. Whether this 
• be the case or not, some of the a priori proofs 
are so celebrated that I cannot pass them over in 
entire silence.^ 

There is a charge which has been very often 
brought against the a priori proofs, but which may 
be at once set aside as incorrect. It has been 
alleged that they, proceed on forgetfulness of the 
truth that the Divine existence is the first and 
highest reality, and therefore cannot be demon- 
strated from anything prior to or higher than 
itself. But in no case that I know of have those 
who adopted what thcy^nlpposed to be the a priori 
line of argument been under the delusion that the 
ground of the existence of God was not in Himself, 
but in something outside of or above Himself, from 
which His existence could be deduced. Such a 
notion is, in fact, so self-contradictory, that no 
^ See Appendix XXXVI. 
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sane mind could deliberately entertain it. It would 
imply that theism could be founded on atheism. 
Whatever a priori proof of the Divine existence 
rnay be, it has^ certainly never been imagined by 
those who employed it to be demonstration from 
an antecedent necessary cause.^ 

A priori proof is proof which proceeds from 
primary and necessary principles of thought. 
From its very nature it could only appear at a 
comparatively late period in the history of in- 
telligence. It is only a profound study of the 
constitution of thought, only a refined reflective 
analysis of consciousness into its elements, which 
can bring to light the principles which necessarily 
underlie and govern all intellectual activity; and 
it is only on these principles that a priori proof 
is based. As these principles never exist in an 
absolutely* pure form, as what is universal and 
necessary in thought is never found wholly apart 
from what is particular and contingent, no abso- 
lutely pure a priori argumentation need be looked 
for, and certainly none such can be discovered in 
the whole history of specuiatTon. 

Plato was, perhaps, the first to attempt to prove 
the existence of God from the essential principles 
of knowledge. He could not consistently reason 
from the impressions of sense or the phenomena 
of the visible world. He denied that sense is 


^ See Appendix XXXVII. 
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knowledge, and that visible things can be more 
than images and indications of truth. He main- 
tained, however, that besides the visible world 
there is an intelligible world, with objects which 
reason sees and not sense. These objects are 
either conceptions or ideas, either hypothetical 
principles or absolute principles, either scientific 
assumptions and definitions or necessary and 
eternal truths which have their reality and evi- 
dence in themselves. The mathematical sciences 
deal with conceptions ; but their chief value, ac- 
cording to Plato, is that they help the mind to 
rise to that absolute science — dialectics — which 
is conversant with ideas. The apprehension of 
ideas is the apprehension of the common element 
in the manifold, the universal in the individual, 
the permanent in the mutable. Reason contem- 
plates ideas, and participates in ideas,-: and ideas 
are at once the essences of things and the regu- 
lative principles of cognition. By communion 
with them the reason reaches objective reality and 
possesses subjective certainty. They are not iso- 
lated and unconnected',’ ’But so related that each 
higher idea comprehends within it several lower 
ones, and that all combined constitute a graduated 
series or articulated organism, unified and com- 
pleted by an idea which has none higher than 
itself,' which is ultimate, which conditions all 
the others while it is conditioned by none. The 
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supreme idea, which contains in itself all other 
ideas, is absolute truth, absolute beauty, absolute 
jood, absolute intelligenoe, and absolute being. 
It is the source of all true existence, knowledge, 
and excellence. It is God. In this part of its 
course the dialectic of Plato is simply a search 
for God. It is a priori inasmucli as it rests on 
necessary ideas, but a posteriori inasmuch as it 
proceeds from these ideas upwards to God in a 
manner which is essentially analytic and inductive. 
Only when God — the principle of principles — is 
reached, can it become synthetic and deductive. 

The question, Is the Platonic proof of the Divine 
existence substantially true 'i is precisely equiva- 
lent to the question, Is the Platonic philosophy 
substantially true ? Of course, I cannot here at- 
tempt to argue a theme so vast as Spiritualism 
versus Empiricism, Platonism versus Positivism. 
My belief, however, is, that Platonism is substan- 
tially true ; that the objections which the empiri- 
cism and positivism at present prevalent urge 
against its fundamental positions are superficial 
and insufficient ; that wh^t fs ‘’essential in its theory 
of ideas, and in the theism inseparable from that 
theory, must abide with our race for ever as a 
priceless possession. The Platonic argument — by 
which is meant not a particular argument inci' 
dentally employed, by Plato, but the reasoning 
which underlies and pervades his entire philosophy 
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as a speculative search for certainty — has been 
transmitted from age to age down to the present 
day by a long series ef eminent thinkers, Au- 
gustine, for example, argues for the existence of 
God from the very nature of truth. It is impos- 
sible to think that there is no truth. If there were 
none, to affirm that there was none would be itself 
true ; or, in other words, the denial of the exist- 
ence of truth is a self-contradiction. But what is 
truth } It is not mere sensuous perception, not a 
something which belongs to the individual mind 
and varies with its moods and peculiarities, but 
a something which is unsensuous, unchangeable, 
and universal. The human reason changes and 
errs in its judgments ; but ideas, necessary truths, 
are not the products, but the laws and conditions, 
of the human reason — they are over it, and it is 
only through apprehending, realising, aad obeying 
them, that it enlightens and regulates our nature. 
These ideas — the laws of our intellectual and 
moral constitution — cannot have their source in us, 
but must be eternally inherent in an eternal, un- 
changeable, and perfect Being. This Being — the 
absolute truth and ultimate ground of all good- 
ness — is God. Anselm reasoned in altogether the 
same spirit and in nearly the same manner. In 
one of his works he institutes an inquiry as to 
whether the goodness in good actions is or is hot 
the same thing present in all ; and when he has 
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convinced himself that it is the same thing, he 
asks, What is it? and where has it a real exists 
ence ? Ascending upward.^ by these stages, Good 
is ; Good is perfect ; Good is one ; the one perfect 
Good is Qod, — he comes to the conclusion that the 
goodness constitutive of good actions has neces- 
sarily its source in God, and that the absolutely 
and essentially good is identical with God. In 
another of his works he similarly inquires whether 
there is any truth except mere actual existence. 
He holds that there is, and argues, as he had done 
before in regard to the good, that the absolute and 
ultimate truth must be God. Thomas Aquinas 
was at one with Anselm thus far. The very nature 
of knowledge seemed to him to show that it was in 
man only through the dependence of the human in- 
telligence on an underived and perfect intelligence. 

Among tjhe many modern philosophers who 
have adopted and enforced the same doctrine I 
shall refer only to a few. Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, the founder of English deism, is very ex- 
plicit on the subject. He thought of the human 
mind as united in the cldst^f and most compre- 
hensive way to the Divine mind through the 
universal notions of what he called the rational 
instinct. These notions are the laws which every 
faculty is meant to conform to and obey — the 
laws of all thought, affection, and action. As to 
nature and origin, they are, in Herbert’s view, 

S 
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Divine ; thoughts of God present in the mind of 
man ; true revelations of the Father of spirits 
to His children. In apprehending one of them 
we have truly an intuition of a Divine attribute, 
of some feature of the Divine character. It is 
through contact, through communion with the 
Divine Intelligence, Love, and Will, that we know 
and feel and act. The Divine is the root and 
the law of human thought, emotion, and conduct. 
Not afar off, not to be realised by great stretch of 
intellect, not separated by innumerable existences 
which intervene between Him and us, but close 
around us, yea, with nothing between Him and 
our inmost souls, is the Being with whom we have 
to do. In Him,” really and without any figure of 
speech, we live, and move, and have our being.” 

Among the various metaphysical proofs of 
Divine existence employed by Cudwprth, one is 
in like manner founded on the very nature of 
knowledge. Knowledge, it is argued, is possible 
only through ideas which have their source in an 
eternal reason. Sense is not only not the whole 
of knowledge, but is ih ftself not at all knowledge ; 
it is wholly relative and individual, and not know- 
ledge until the mind adds to it what is absolute 
and universal. Knowledge does not begin with 
what is individual, but with what is universal. 
The individual is known by being brought under 
^ universal, instead of the universal being gathered 
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from a multitude of individuals. And these uni- 
versals or ideas which underlie all the knowledge 
of all men, which originate lit and do not originate 
in it, have existed eternally in the only mode in 
which truths can be said to be eternal, in an eter- 
nal mind. They come to us from an eternal 
mind, which is their proper home, and of which 
human reason is an emanation. '' From whence 
it cometh to pass, that all minds, in the several 
places and ages of the world, have ideas or notions 
of things exactly alike, and truths indivisibly the 
same. Truths are not multiplied by the diversity 
of minds that apprehend them ; because they are 
all but ectypal participations of one and the same 
original or archetypal mind and truth. As the 
same face may be reflected in several glasses ; and 
the image of the same sun may be in a thousand 
eyes at onca beholding it ; and one and the same 
voice may be in a thousand ears listening to it : 
so when innumerable created minds have the same 
ideas of things, and understand the same truths, it 
is but one and the same eternal light that is re- 
flected in them all (Hhat iTgflt* which enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world,') or the 
same voice of that one everlasting Word that is 
never silent, re-echoed by them."' 

Malebranche's celebrated theory of “ seeing all 
things in God '' is but an exaggeration of the doc- 
trine that God is the light of all our seeing.'' It 
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found a zealous English defender in John Norris 
of Bemerton. According to Malebranche and 
Norris, all objects are seen or understood through 
ideas, which derive their existence neither from the 
senses nor from the operations of the mind itself 
but are created in us by the Deity ; and which are 
not drawn from contemplation of the perfections of 
the soul, but are inherent in the Divine nature. 
Better guarded statements of the Platonic argu- 
ment from necessary ideas will be found in Leib- 
nitz, and Bossuet, and Fenelon. 

In the hands of Cousin more was again at- 
tempted to be deduced from it than it could 
legitimately yield. We may reject, however, his 
opinion that reason is not individual or personal, 
without rejecting with it the substance at least of 
what he has so eloquently said regarding the ne- 
cessary ideas which govern the reacon, or the 
reasoning by which he seeks to show that truth 
is incomprehensible without God, and that all 
thought implies a spontaneous faith in God. 
The most recent defenders of theism employ in 
one form or another the same argument. In the 
works of Ulrici, Hettinger, and Luthardt, of Saisset 
and Simon, of Thompson and Tulloch, it still holds 
a prominent place. 

I pass from it to indicate the character of some 
other arguments, which are of a much more formal 
nature, but which have by no means commanded 
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so wide an assent. In fact, the arguments to which 
I now refer have never laid hold of the common 
reason of men. They are the ingenious construc- 
tions of highly-gifted metaphysicians, and have 
awakened much interest in a certain number of 
Speculative minds, but they have not contributed 
in any considerable degree either to the main- 
tenance or the diffusion of theistic belief, and 
have had no lengthened continuous history. They 
obviously stand, therefore, on a very different foot- 
ing from the proofs which have already been 
adduced — proofs which are as catholic as the con- 
clusions which they support, or as any of the 
doctrines of the Christian system. 

The Stoic philosopher Cleanthes, author of the 
famous Hymn to Zeus, argued that every compari- 
son, in affirming or denying one thing to be better 
than another, implied and presupposed the exis- 
tence of a superlative or an absolutely good and 
perfect Being. Centuries later, Boethius had re- 
course to nearly identical reasoning. It is only, 
he maintained, through the idea of perfection that 
we can judge anything t^ imperfect; and the 
consciousness or perception of imperfection leads 
reason necessarily to believe that there is a perfect 
existence — one than whom a better cannot be con- 
ceived — God. Cleanthes and Boethius were thus, 
the precursors of Anselm, who was, however, the 
first to endeavour to show that from the very idea 
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of God as the highest Being his necessary reality 
may be strictly deduced. In consequence, Anselm 
was the founder of that kind of argumentation 
which, in the opinion of many, is alone entitled to 
be described as a priori or ontological. He reasoned 
thus : ‘‘ The fool may say in his heart, There is no 
God ; but he only proves thereby that he is a fool, 
for what he says is self-contradictory. Since he 
denies that there is a God, he has in his mind the 
idea of God, and that idea implies the existence of 
God, for it is the idea of a Being than which a 
higher cannot be conceived. That than which a 
higher cannot be conceived cannot exist merely as 
an idea, because what exists merely as an idea is 
inferior to what exists in reality as well as in idea. 
The idea of a highest Being which exists merely 
in thought, is the idea of a highest Being which is 
not the highest even in thought, but inferior to 
a highest Being which exists in fact as well as 
in thought.'' This reasoning found unfavourable 
critics even among the contemporaries of Anselm, 
and has commended itself completely to few. Yet 
it may fairly be doul^teu whether it has been con- 
clusively refuted, and some of the objections most 
frequently urged against it are certainly inadmis- 
sible. It is no answer to it,. for example, to deny 
that the idea of God is innate or universal. The 
argument merely assumes that he who denies that 
there is a God must have an idea of God. There 
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is also no force, as Anslem showed, in the objection 
of Gaunilo, that the existence of God can no more 
be inferred from the idea^of a perfect being, than 
the existence of a perfect island is to be inferred 
from the idea of such an island. There neither is 
nor can be an idea of an island which is greater and 
better than any other that can ever be conceived. 
Anselm could safely promise that he would make 
Gaunilo a present of such an island when he had 
really imagined it. Only one being — an infinite, 
independent, necessary being — can be perfect in 
the sense of being greater and better than every 
other conceivable being. The objection that the 
ideal can never logically yield the real — that the 
transition from thought to fact must be in every 
instance illegitimate — is merely an assertion that 
the argument is fallacious. It is an assertion which 
cannot fairly be made until the argument has been 
exposed and refuted. The argument is that a 
certain thought of God is found necessarily to im- 
ply His existence. The objection that existence 
is not a predicate, and that the idea of a God who 
exists is not more co^^plite^ and perfect than the 
idea of a God who does not exist, is, perhaps, not 
incapable of being satisfactorily repelled. Mere 
existence is not a. predicate, but specifications or 
determinations of existence are predicable. Now 
the argument nowhere implies that existence is 
a predicate ; it implies only that reality, necessi- 
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ty, and independence of existence are predicates 
of existence ; and it implies this on the ground 
that existence in re can be distinguished from 
existence in cottceptu, necessary from contingent 
existence, self - existence from derived existence. 
Specific distinctions must surely admit of being 
predicated. That the exclusion of existence — 
which here means real and necessary existence — 
from the idea of God does not leave us with an 
incomplete idea of God, is not a position, I think, 
which can be maintained. Take away existence 
from among the elements in the idea of a perfect 
being, and the idea becomes either the idea of a 
nonentity or the idea of an idea, and not the idea 
of a perfect being at all. Thus, the argument of 
Anselm is unwarrantably represented as an argu- 
ment of four terms instead of three. Those who 
urge the objection seem to me to prove only that 
if our thtjught of God be imperfect, a being who 
merely realised that thought would be an imperfect 
being; but there is a vast distance between this 
truism and the parodox that an unreal being may 
be an ideally perfect being. 

The Cartesian proofs have been much and 
keenly discussed. The one which founds on the 
fact of our existence and its limitations is mani- 
festly a posteriori. The other two both proceed 
from the idea of a perfect being. The first is, that 
the idea of an all-perfect and unlimited being is 
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involved in the very consciousness of imperfection 
and limitation. The imperfect can only be seen 
in the light of the perfeot ; the finite cannot be 
conceived of except in relation to the infinite. But 
can a fiijite and imperfect cause — like the human 
mind or the outward world — be reasonably sup- 
posed to originate the idea of an infinite and 
perfect being Descartes holds that it cannot; 
that the idea of an infinite and perfect being can 
only be explained by the existence and operation 
of such a being. Was he correct in this judgment ? 
Perhaps not ; but what has been urged in refuta- 
tion of it is probably by no means conclusive. It 
has been said that the ideas of infinity and perfec- 
tion are mere generalisations from experience. But 
this is a statement which can only be proved on 
the principles of sensationalism, and never has been 
proved. It has been likewise said that these ideas 
are purely subjective, or, in other words, that there 
may be nothing whatever to correspond to them. 
But this is a meaningless collocation of words. No 
finite mind can conceive the infinite, for example, 
as within itself at all. '^he human mind can only 
think of the infinite as without itself. If the infin- 
ite be not objective, the idea of the infinite is false 
and delusive. The infinite, it has been further 
objected, means merely what is not finite ; and 
the perfect what is not imperfect. So be it ; the 
argument is as valid if the words be taken in that 
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sense as in any other. Only do not add, as some 
do. that the perfect and the imperfect, the finite 
and the infinite, are mere verbal correlatives. Such 
a proposition can be spoken, but it cannot be 
thought ; and it is most undesirable tp divorce 
thought from speech. It has also been urged that 
all men have not the idea of perfection ; that dif- 
ferent men have different ideas thereof ; and that 
in each man who possesses it the idea is constantly 
changing. This must be granted ; but it does not 
affect the argument, which is founded on the ex- 
istence of the idea of a perfect being, and not on 
the perfection of the idea itself. 

The second form of the Cartesian argument is, 
that God cannot be thought of as a perfect Being 
unless He be also thought of as a necessarily exis- 
tent Being ; and that, therefore, the thought of God 
implies the existence of God. “Just gs because,*' 
for example, “the equality of its three angles to 
two right angles is necessarily comprised in the 
idea of a triangle, the mind is firmly persuaded 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles ; so, frofif its perceiving necessary and 
eternal existence to be comprised in the idea which 
it has of an all-perfect Being, it ought manifestly 
to conclude that this all -perfect Being exists.** 
Kant met this argument thus : “ It is a contradic- 
tion that there should be a triangle the three angles 
of which are not equal to two right angles, or that 
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there should be a God who is not necessarily exis- 
tent. I cannot in either case retain the subject and 
do away with the predicate. If I assume a triangle, 

I must take it with its three angles. If I assume 
a God, I must grant Him to be necessarily exis-* 
tent But why should I assume either that there 
is a triangle or that there is a God t I may annul 
the subject in both cases, and then there will be 
no contradiction in annulling the predicate in both 
cases. There may be no such thing as a triangle, 
why should there be such a Being as God t ” 

This reasoning of Kant has generally been ac- 
cepted as conclusive. It does not appear to me 
to be so. He ought not merely to have asserted 
but to have shown that we carl annul the subject 
in either of the cases mentioned. We obviously 
cannot. I can say there is no triangle,'^ but 
instead cyf annulling that implies the idea of a 
triangle, and from the idea of a triangle it follows 
that its three angles are equal to two right angles. 
In like manner I can say there is no God,'' but 
that is not to annul but to imply the idea of God, 
and it is from the idea\)f‘^God that, according to 
Descartes, the existence of God necessarily follows. 
Kant should have seen that the proposition there 
is no God "could be no impediment to an argu- 
ment the very purpose of which is to prove that 
that proposition is a self-contradiction. It is futile 
to meet this by saying that existence ought not 
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to be included in any mere conception, for it is not 
existence but necessary existence which is included 
in the conception reason,ed from, and that God can 
be thought of otherwise than as necessarily exist- 
ent requires to be proved, not assumed. 'J'o affirm 
that existence cannot be given or reached through 
thought, but only through sense and sensuous 
experience, can prove nothing except the nar- 
rowness of the philosophy on which such a thesis 
is based. 

Cudworth, Leibnitz, and Mendelssohn modified 
the Cartesian argument last specified in ways 
which do not greatly differ from one another. It 
may be doubted whether their modifications were 
improvements. 

In the eighteenth century there were elaborated 
a great many proofs which claimed to be a priori 
theistic demonstrations based on the potions of 
existence and causality. Assuming that something 
is, and that nothing cannot be the cause of some- 
thing, these arguments attempted to establish that 
there must be an unoriginated Being of infinite 
perfection, and possessed* of the attributes which 
we ascribe to God. The most famous of them 
was, perhaps, that of Dr Samuel Clarke, contained 
in the Boyle Lecture of 1704. But Dr Richard 
Fiddes, the Rev. Colin Campbell, Mr Wollaston, 
Moses Lowman, the Chevalier Ramsay, Dean 
Hamilton, and many others, devised ingenious 
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demonstrations of a similar nature. It is impossi- 
ble for me to disduss here their merits and demerits. 
Probably not one of them^ has completely satisfied 
more than a few speculative minds. They are 
certainl]^ not fitted to carry conviction to the ordi- 
nary practical understanding. Yet it is not easy 
to detect flaws in some of them ; and the more 
carefully they are studied, the more, I am inclined 
to think, will it be recognised that they are per- 
vaded by a substantial vein of truth. They at- 
tempted logically to evolve what was implied in 
certain primary intuitions or fundamental condi- 
tions of the mind, and although they may not 
have accomplished all that they aimed at, they 
have at least succeeded in showing that unless 
there exists an eternal, infinite, and unconditioned 
Being, the human mind is, in its ultimate princi- 
ples, self-contradictory and delusive.^ 

There must, for example, unless consciousness 
and reason are utterly untrustworthy, be an eternal 
Being. Present existence necessarily implies tc 
the human intellect eternal existence. The man 
who says that a finite mfh(>€annot rise to the idea 
of an eternal Being talks foolishly, for all the 
thinking of a finite mind implies belief in what he 
says is inaccessible to human thought. No man 
can thoughtfully affirm his own existence, or the 
existence even of a passing fancy of his mind, or 
1 See Appendix XXXVIII. 
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of a grain of sand, without feeling that that affir 
mation as certainly implies that something existed 
from all eternity as any ^mathematical demonstra- 
tion whatever implies its conclusion. And this 
truth, that the most transient thing cannot be con 
ceived of as existing unless an eternal being exist, 
may be syllogistically expressed and exhibited in 
a variety of ways, because the contradictions in- 
volved in denying it are numerous. This is what 
has been done by the authors above mentioned 
with much ingenuity, and by some of them in a 
manner which never has been and never can be 
refuted. It may be doubted whether they did 
wisely in throwing their arguments into syllogistic 
form ; but as nobody ventures to undertake the 
refutation of them, they must be admitted to be 
substantially valid. The reasonings of men like 
Clarke and Fiddes, Lowman and Ran^say, have 
sufficiently proved that whoever denies such pro- 
positions as these, — Something has existed from 
eternity ; The eternal Being must be necessarily 
existent, immutable, and independent ; There is 
but one unoriginated Qeiiig in the universe ; The 
unoriginated Being must be unlimited or perfect in 
all its attributes, &c., — inevitably falls^into mani- 
fest absurdities. 

This, it may be objected, is not equivalent to a 
proof of the existence of an infinite and eternal 
Being. It leads merely to the alternative, either 
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an infinite and eternal Being exists, or the con- 
sciousness and reason of man cannot be trusted 
The absolute sceptic will rejoice to have the alter- 
native offered to him ; that the human mind is 
essentially untrustworthy is precisely what he 
maintains. I answer that I admit that the argu- 
ments in question do not amount to a direct posi- 
tive proof, but that they constitute a rediictio ad 
absurdum, which is just as good, and that if they 
do not exclude absolute scepticism, it is merely 
because absolute scepticism is willing to accept 
what is absurd. I am not going to examine ab- 
solute scepticism at present. I shall have some- 
thing to say regarding it when I treat of antitheis- 
tic theories. Just now it is sufficient simply to 
point out that if disbelief in an infinite, self-exist- 
ent, eternal Being necessarily implies belief in the 
untrustworthiness of all our mental processes, the 
absolute sceptic is the only man who can consist- 
ently disbelieve in God. Unless we are prepared 
to believe that no distinction can be established 
between truth and error— that there is no certainty 
that our senses and our ^^ncWrstandings are not at 
every moment deceiving us — no real difference 
between our perceptions when we are awake and 
our visions when we are asleep — no ground of assur 
ance that we are not as much deluded when follow- 
ing a demonstration of Euclid as any have been who 
busied themselves in attempting to square the circle, 
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— we must accept all arguments which show that 
disbelief of the existence of an infinite and eternal 
Being logically involves a self-contradiction or an 
absurdity, as not less valid than a direct positive 
demonstration of the existence of such a Being. If, 
although I am constrained to conclude that there 
is an infinite and eternal Being, I may reject the 
conclusion on the supposition that reason is un- 
trustworthy, I am clearly bound, in self-consistency, 
to set aside the testimony of my senses also by the 
assumption that they are, habitually delusive. When 
any view or theory is shown to involve absolute 
scepticism it is sufficiently refuted, for absolute 
scepticism effaces the distinction between reason 
and unreason, and practically prefers unreason to 
reason. 


II. 

The a priori arguments have a value indepen- 
dent of their truth and of their power to produce 
conviction. True or false, persuasive or merely 
perplexing, they are admirable means of disciplin- 
ing the mind distinctly»to-apprehend certain ideas 
which experience cannot yield, yet which must be 
comprehended in any worthy view taken of God. 
They help us steadily to contemplate and pa- 
tiently to consider such abstract and difficult 
thoughts as those of being, absolute being, neces- 
sary being, cause, substance, perfection, infinity, 
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eternity, &c. ; and this is a service so great, that it 
may safely be said — as some writer whose name 
I cannot recall has said — tjiiat they will never be 
despised so long as speculative thinking is held in 
repute. , 

While believing that several of these arguments 
on the whole accomplish what they undertake, I 
am not prepared to maintain that any of them are 
faultless or even conclusive throughout. They are 
all, probably, much too formal and elaborate, so 
far as any directly practical* purpose is concerned. 
It ought to be constantly kept in view that they 
presuppose an immediate apprehension of the 
infinite, and that their value consists entirely in 
establishing that that apprehension implies the 
reality and presence of God. The simplest mode 
of doing this must be the best. It may be 
thought thagt no reasoning at all is needed ; that 
the intuition does not require to be supplemented 
by any inference ; that if the infinite be appre- 
hended, the living God must be self-evidently pre- 
sent to the human mind. But this is plainly a 
hasty view. Few atheisms Will deny that some- 
thing is infinite, or that they immediately appre- 
hend various aspects of infinity. What they refuse 
to acknowledge is, that the apprehension of the 
infinite implies more than the boundlessness of 
space, the eternity of time, and the self-existence 
of matter. There is certainly some reasoning 

T 
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needed in order to show that this interpretation 
of the intuition is inadequate. But such reasoning 
cannot be too direct, fqr otherwise the function of 
the intuition is almost certain to be obscured, and 
argument is almost certain to be credited with 
accomplishing far more than it really effects. 

According to the view of the theistic argumen- 
tation which has been given in the present course 
of lectures, all that is now necessary to complete 
the theistic proof is very simple indeed. The 
universe has been shown to have an inconceivably 
powerful and intelligent cause, a Supreme Crea- 
tor, who has dealt bountifully with all His crea- 
tures, who has given to men a moral law, and who 
has abundantly manifested in history that He 
loveth righteousness and hateth iniquity. We are 
further conscious of having ideas or intuitions of 
infinity, eternity, necessary existence, ,and perfec- 
tion. We may dispute as to whence and how we 
have got them, but we cannot deny that we possess 
them. Were any person, for example, to affirm 
that he did not believe that there is a self-existent 
or necessary being — b6ing which derived its ex- 
istence from no other and depends upon no other, 
but is what it is in and of itself alone — we should 
be entitled to tell him either that he did not know 
the meaning of what he said, or that he did not 
himself believe what he said. But if we undoubt- 
edly possess these ideas, they must, unless they 
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are wholly delusive — which is what we are unable 
to conceive — be predicable of some being. The 
sole question for us is, Of what being > And the 
whole of our previous argumentation has shut us 
up to one answer. It must be, Of Him who has 
been proved to be the First Cause of all things — 
the Source of all the power, wisdom, and goodness 
displayed in the universe. It cannot be the uni- 
verse itself, for that has been shown to be but an 
effect — to have before and behind it a Mind, a 
Person. It cannot be ourselves or anything to 
which our senses can reach, seeing that we and 
they are finite, contingent, and imperfect. The 
author of the universe alone — the Father of our 
spirits, and the G 4 ver of every good and perfect 
gift — can be uncreated and unconditioned, infinite 
and perfect. 

This completes the idea of God so far as it can 
be reached or formed by natural reason. And it 
gives consistency to the idea. Thfe conclusions of 
the a posteriori arguments fail to satisfy either 
mind or heart until they are connected with, and 
supplemented by, this ii^tu.^on of the reason — 
infinity. The conception of any other than an 
infinite God — a God unlimited in all perfections— 
is a self-contradictory conception which the intel- 
lect refuses to entertain. The self-contradictions 
inherent in such a conception have been exposed 
times without number, and in ways which cannot 
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possibly be refuted. The chief value of most of 
the a priori arguments lies in such demonstration ; 
and no theologian who has thoughtfully discussed 
either the immanent or the transitive attributes of 
God has been able to dispense with as much of 
a priori reasoning as necessary to establish that a 
denial of the eternity, or immutability, or omni- 
potence, or ubiquity, or omniscience, or any other 
attribute implied in the infinity of the Divine Being, 
logically leads to absurdity. If the infinity or 
independence, for ex&mple, of the First Cause 
be questioned, whoever would maintain it must 
return some such answer as that which Mr Spen- 
cer, although not assenting to it, puts in these 
words : “ If we go a step further, and ask wh^t is 
the nature of this First Cause, we are driven by an 
inexorable logic to certain further conclusions. Is 
the First Cause finite or infinite ? If we say finite, 
we involve ourselves in a dilemma. To think of 
the First Cause" as finite is to think of it as limited. 
To think of it as limited necessarily implies a con- 
ception of something beyond its limits : it is abso- 
lutely impossible to ton'&eive a thing as bounded 
without conceiving a region surrounding its boun- 
daries. What now must we say of this region ? 
If the First Cause is limited, and there conse- 
quently lies something outside of it, this some- 
thing must have no First Cause — must be un- 
caused. But if we admit that there can be some- 
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thing uncaused, there is no reason to assume a 
cause for anything. If beyond that finite region 
over which the First Cause extends there lies a 
region which we are compelled to regard as infi- 
nite, over .which it does not extend — if we admit 
that there is an infinite uncaused surrounding the 
finite caused — we tacitly abandon the hypothesis 
of causation altogether. Thus it is impossible to 
consider the First Cause as finite. And if it can- 
not be finite it must be infinite. Another infer- 
ence concerning the First* Cause is equally un- 
avoidable. It must be independent. If it is 
dependent, it cannot be the First Cause ; for that 
must be the First Cause on which it depends. It 
is not enough to say that it is partially indepen- 
dent ; since this implies some necessity which 
determines its partial dependence, and this neces- 
sity, be it what it may, must be a higher cause, or 
the true First Cause, which is a contradiction. But 
to think of the First Cause as totally independent, 
is to think of it as that which exists in the absence 
of all other existence ; seizing that if the presence 
of any other existence is necessary, it must be 
partially dependent on that other existence, and 
so cannot be the First Cause." 

It is impossible, I think, to show that we are 
justified in ascribing to God the attributes most 
essential to His nature without having recourse 
to a very considerable extent to reasoning of an 
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a priori kind similar to that of which we have a 
specimen in the passage just quoted. Such rea- 
soning may be perfectly legitimate and conclusive. 
Mr Spencer, I have said, does not accept as valid 
the arguments cited. But he admits that from 
their inferences " there appears to be no escape,” 
characterises their logic as “ inexorable,” and 
makes not the slightest attempt directly to refute 
them. On what grounds, then, does he withhold 
his assent from them } 

n 

One reason is, that the very conclusions which 
such arguments yield, lead, he thinks, by a logic as 
inexorable, to self-contradictions as great as those 
found to be involved in the denial of the infinity, 
independence, &c., of God. Reasoning from which 
there appears to be no escape, and in which no 
logical fallacy can be detected, yields the conclu- 
sion that there is an infinite and ab!:>olute First 
Cause; but reasoning as faultless yields also the 
conclusion that an infinite and absolute First Cause 
is a self-contradiction — that there is no infinite and 
absolute First Cause. In other words, an inexor- 
able logic proves both that there is an infinite 
and absolute First Cause, and that there is none. 
Therefore it proves nothing at all except the worth- 
lessness of logic when applied to such an idea as 
that of a First Cause. 

Most persons will probably be of opinion that a 
view like this is its own sufficient refutation ; that 
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the reasoning which tries to prove that reasoning 
may be necessarily and essentially self-contradic- 
tory is self-condemned, i^nd they will be quite 
right in their opinion. If for any proposition the 
proof and counter-proof be equally cogent — if for 
contradictories there may be perfect demonstra- 
tions — it is not God only, but everything, that we 
shall have to cease to believe in. Such a reductio 
ad absurdum of a proposition would be also a 
reductio ad absurdum of the reason itself, leaving 
no inference, no intuition* no perception, to be 
rationally trusted. A scepticism more absolute 
and comprehensive than any human being has 
dared to advocate, would be the only legitimate 
result. Our whole nature would have to be re- 
garded as a lie. But we need have no fear of 
reason thus terminating its existence by commit- 
ting suicide. If we are disposed to be afraid that 
the human mind is in danger of so terrible a cal- 
amity, an examination of the rea’soning by which 
it has been attempted to show that the idea of an 
infinite and absolute First Cause involves a variety 
of contradictions ought speedily to reassure us. 
Few persons of ordinary reasoning powers, if not 
committed to a foregone conclusion, will regard as 
“ inexorable logic ” the argumentation by which 
Mr Mansel and Mr Spencer fancy that they show 
that one and the same Being cannot be a cause, 
infinite and absolute, or its inferences as those 
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“ from which there appears to be no escape.” On 
the contrary, ninety-nine men in a hundred will 
deem them extremely^ weak, and possessed of no 
other plausibility than that which they derive 
from an inaccurate and ambiguous use of lan- 
guage. There are arguments proving that there is 
a First Cause, and that the First Cause must be 
infinite and absolute, in which no fallacy can be 
detected. But the only arguments which have yet 
been invented to show that the First Cause can- 
not without contradiction be thought of as infinite 
and absolute, are good for little else than to exer- 
cise students of logic in the examination of falla- 
cies. The two sets of arguments are by no means 
of equal worth and weight. 

They are also notably different in nature. Those 
which attempt to prove the First Cause to be in- 
finite and absolute imply no more than that the 
mind may conclude that such a cause is not finite, 
dependent, and fmperfect. In this there is nothing 
arrogant. Those which attempt to prove that the 
First Cause cannot be infinite and absolute are of a 
much less humble chtracter. They imply that we 
have a positive and comprehensive knowledge of 
the First Cause, the infinite, and the absolute; 
that we can define, compare, and contrast them, 
and thus find out that they are incompatible and 
contradictory. But we may be quite unable to dc 
anything of the kind, and yet be fully entitled tc 
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hold that the First Cause is not finite, dependent, 
or imperfect. We may reason to the infinite, if we 
only know what the finite is and is not, without 
being justified in reasoning from the infinite, as if 
we knew definitely, not to say exhaustively, its 
nature. 

The idea of an infinite First Cause — the idea of 
the infinite God — contains no self-contradiction ; on 
the contrary, it solves certain otherwise inevitable 
self-contradictions of thought. It is only by the 
apprehension of a Being nvho passeth knowledge 
that knowledge can be rendered self-consistent; 
only by the admission that all existence is not in- 
cluded within the conditions of the finite that 
thought can escape self-destruction. But, of 
course, we may easily put contradictions into our 
idea of an infinite Being, by assuming that we 
know more about unoriginated existence, primary 
causation, infinity, independence, &c., than we 
really do, and by defining or describing them in 
ways for which we have no warrant. The idea of 
an infinite First Cause is, it must not be forgot- 
ten, the idea of an incomprehensible Being. No 
sane mind can refuse to acknowledge that some- 
thing is eternal and immense ; but. we cannot com- 
prehend eternity and immensity, and when we 
reason as if we comprehended them, we speedily 
find ourselves involved in absurdities. We may 
know and believe that God is eternal and immense 
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but if He be so, we undoubtedly cannot compre- 
hend Him. We cannot think of God otherwise 
than as self-existent, yef we certainly cannot com- 
prehend the nature of self-existence. We can 
think of it negatively as unoriginated and inde- 
pendent existence, and consequently as a positive, 
most perfect, and peculiar manner of existence, 
unlike that which is characteristic of ourselves and 
other finite beings ; but we are ignorant wherein its 
peculiarities and perfections positively consist. 

The incomprehensibleness of the Divine perfec- 
tions is no reasonable objection against their re- 
ality. We do not comprehend the manner even 
of our own existence, although we are quite certain 
that we do exist. Assent, however, has often been 
refused to a priori theistic argumentation, not on 
the ground that it is illogical, but on the ground 
that the conclusions inferred are incomprehensible. 
Thus the author of whom I have just been speak- 
ing urges in favour of the procedure which he 
adopts the following argument, in addition to the 
one already specified: “ Self-existence necessarily 
means existence with6ht a beginning ; and to form 
a conception of self-existence is to form a concep- 
tion of existence without a beginning. Now by no 
mental effort can we do this. To conceive exist 
ence through infinite past-time, implies the con- 
ception of infinite past-time, which is an impossi- 
bility.” “ Those who cannot conceive a self-exist- 
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ent universe, and who therefore assume a creator 
as the source of the universe, take for granted that 
they can conceive a self-existent creator. The mys- 
tery which they recognise in this great fact surround- 
ing them on every side, they transfer to an alleged 
source of this great fact, and then suppose that 
they have solved the mystery. But they delude 
themselves. Self - existence is rigorously incon- 
ceivable ; and this holds true whatever be the 
nature of the object of which it is predicated. 
Whoever agrees that the atheistic hypothesis is 
untenable because it involves the impossible idea 
of self-existence, must perforce admit that the 
theistic hypothesis is untenable if it contains the 
same impossible idea.'' 

Now, that we can by no mental effort conceive 
existence without a beginning is certain, if by 
conceive be meant to comprehend, or definitely 
imagine, or sensibly represent ; but that we not only 
conceive but cannot avoid conceiving such exist- 
ence is equally certain, if by conceive be simply 
meant to be conscious o(, to know to be true, to be 
rationally convinced. It is^mpossible seriously to 
doubt that existence was without beginning. Some- 
thing is, and something never sprafig from nothing* 
From nothing nothing ever came or can come. 
Something always was. Being was without be- 
ginning. Mr Spencer can no more deliver himself 
from the sublime and awful necessity of acknow- 
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ledging an eternal something — a self-existent re- 
ality — underlying the whole universe, than any 
one else. His own Absolute is such a something, 
such a reality ; and although, in accordance with 
his peculiar use of the words “ know ” apd “ con- 
ceive,” he denies that that Absolute can be known 
or conceived, he admits that its positive existence 
is a “necessary datum of consciousness.” Further, 
no intelligent theist argues “ that the atheistic hy- 
pothesis is untenable because it involves the im- 
possible idea of self-exfstence.” On the contrary, 
the theist, far from objecting to the idea of self- 
existence as impossible, admits it to be a necessary 
idea. He recognises that the universe must be 
allowed to be self-existent until it is shown to be 
a creation or event. It is only after an examina- 
tion of its character — only after having convinced 
himself that it is an effect — that he transfers the 
attribute of self-existence to its cause or creator 
To say that in doing so he flees from one mystery 
to another as great, is a statement which admits 
of no possible justification. In a word, Mr Spen- 
cer’s account of the FSasoning of the theist is an 
inexplicable caricature. 

The a priori ^reasoning employed in the estab- 
lishment of theism is independent of any particu- 
lar theory as to the origin of our ideas of infinity. 
It presupposes merely that these ideas are valid— 
are not delusive. It is only as predisposing to, oi 
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implying, scepticism, as to their truth or objective 
worth, that a theory as. to their origin has a bear- 
ing on their application. .Such scepticism cannot 
be logically limited to the ideas in question. If 
we do not accept these ideas as true and trust- 
worthy, absolute scepticism is rationally inevitable. 
An examination of the nature and principles of 
scepticism will make this manifest, but I cannot 
enter on that examination at present. 

In conclusion, I remark that the conception of 
any other than an infinite God — a God unlimited 
in all perfections — is not only a self-contradictory 
but an unworthy conception ; it not only perplexes 
the intellect but revolts the spiritual affections. 
The heart can find no secure rest except on an 
infinite God. If less than omnipotent. He may be 
unable to help us in the hour of sorest need. If 
less than omniscient, He may overlook us. If less 
than perfectly just, we cannot unreservedly trust 
Him. If less than perfectly benevolent, we cannot 
fully love Him. The whole soul can only be de- 
voted to One who is believed to be absolutely 
good.* '* 


^ See Appendix XXXIX. 
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LECTURE X. 

MERE THEISM INSUFFICIENT. 

L 

I HAVE endeavoured to show, in the course of lec- 
tures which I am now bringing to a close, that the 
light of nature and the works of creation and pro- 
vidence prove the existence, and so far manifest 
the goodness, wisdom, and power of God. This 
truth ought always to be combined with,another — 
namely, that the light of nature and the works of 
creation and providence “ are not sufficient to give 
that knowledge of God, and of His will, which is 
necessary unto salvation.” Reason sends forth a 
true light which is tcf'be trusted and followed so 
far as it extends, but which is much more limited 
than the wants of human nature. The deepest 
discoveries and the highest achievements of the 
unaided intellect need to be supplemented by 
truths which can only come to us through special 
revelation. The natural knowledge of God which 
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man can attain by the exercise of his own faculties 
is not sufficient to make him feel that the Eternal 
bears to him fatherly love,^or to break the power 
of sin within him and over him, or to sustain and 
develop his moral and spiritual life. It falls far 
short of what is required to enable a human soul, 
a religious and immortal being, to accomplish its 
true destination. It falls far short, in other words, 
of being what is necessary unto salvation,’^ in the 
broad and comprehensive sense which the term sal- 
vation bears throughout Soripture. 

There are those who, instead of regarding theism 
as simply so much fundamental truth which Christi- 
anity presupposes and applies, would oppose theism 
to Christianity, and substitute theism for Christian- 
ity. They would rest in mere theism and would re- 
ject Christianity. They represent theism, dissoci- 
ated from phristianity, as all-sufficient, and as the 
religion to which alone the future belongs. In doing 
so, these men — many of them nYost earnest and 
excellent men — seem to me to show great want 
of reflection, great ignorance of the teachings of 
history, and a very superficial acquaintance with 
human nature. 

Atheism, polytheism, and pantheism have al- 
ways proved stronger than mere theism — more 
popular, more influential* on ordinary minds. It is 
only in alliance with revelation that theism has 
been able to cope successfully with these foes. In 
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no land, and in no age, has a theism resting exclu- 
sively on the authority of reason gained and re- 
tained the assent of mqre than a small minority of 
the community. Its adherents may have been 
men who did credit to their creed — honourable, 
high-minded, cultivated men — but they have al- 
ways been few. In India, in Persia, in Greece, in 
Rome, some specially gifted and religious minds 
reached, or at least approached, theism ; but, on 
the whole, the development of belief in all these 
countries was not towards but away from theism. 
The Israelites, although authoritatively taught 
monotheism, fell back again and again into poly- 
theism. Mythology is not merely “a disease of 
language,” but also a testimony to the fact that the 
minds and hearts of the ma.ss of mankind cannot 
be satisfied with a deity who is only to be appre- 
hended by abstract thought, — a proof that while a 
few speculative philosophers may rest content with 
the God discovered by pure reason, the countless 
millions of their fellow-men are so influenced by 
sense, imagination, and feeling, that they have ever 
been found to substfrute for such a God deities 
whom they could represent under visible forrns, 
as subject to the limitations of space and time, 
and as actuated by the passions of humanity. Pan- 
theism has a powerful advantage over theism, inas- 
much as it can give a colouring of religion to what 
is virtually atheism, and a semblance of reason even 
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to the most wildly extravagant polytheism. There 
is no logical necessity why a mere theist should be- 
come an atheist, but the ca^ises which tend to pro- 
duce atheism are too strong to be counteracted 
by any fQrce inherent in mere theism ; and hence, 
as a matter of historical fact, mere theism has al- 
ways, even in modern Christendom, largely given 
place to atheism. All the powers of the world 
above, and of the world to come, are needed to op- 
pose the powers of the world below, and of the 
world which now is. Only a much fuller exhibi- 
tion of the Divine character than is presented to 
us by mere theism can make faith in God the rul- 
ing principle of human life. Mere theism might 
have sufficed us had we remained perfectly rational 
and perfectly sinless ; but those who fancy that it 
is sufficient for men as they are, only make evident 
that they know not what men are. In the state 
into which we have fallen, we need a higher light 
to guide us than any which shines on sea or land ; 
we need the light which only shines from the gra- 
cious countenance of Chijist. 

'^The world by wisdom l?hew not God.^' The 
whole history of the heathen world testifies to the 
truth of this affirmation of St Paul.* It is an indu- 
bitable historical fact that, outside of the sphere of 
special revelation, man has never obtained such a 
knowledge of God as a responsible and religious 
being plainly requires. The wisdom of the heathen 

u 
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world, at its very best, was utterly inadequate to 
the accomplishment of such a task as creating a 
due abhorrence of sin. controlling the passions, 
purifying the heart, and ennobling the conduct 
Not one religion devised by man rested on a worthy 
view of the character of God ; not one did not sub- 
stitute for the living and true God false and dead 
idols, or represent Him in a mean and dishonour- 
ing light. We are apt to associate with the reli- 
gion of Greece and Rome the religious philosophy 
of a few eminent Greek and Roman thinkers who 
rose above the religion of their age and country. 
The religion itself was mainly the creation of ima- 
gination, and in various respects was extremely de- 
moralising in its tendencies. The worshippers of 
Jupiter and Juno, of Mars and Venus, and the gods 
and goddesses who were supposed to be their com- 
panions, must have been very often not the better 
but the worse for worshipping such beings. Cer- 
tainly, they could find no elevating ideal or correct 
and consistent rule of moral life among the capri 
cious and unrighteous and impure objects of their 
adoration. It was le^'from the religion, the idola- 
trous polytheism, of Greece and Rome that the 
human soul in .these lands drew spiritual inspira- 
tion, than from philosophy, from reason apprehend- 
ing those truths of natural religion which the posi- 
tive religion concealed and disfigured and contra- 
dicted. If salvation be deliverance from darkness 
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to light, from sin to holiness, from love of the 
world to love of God, no sane man will say that the 
Greek or Roman religion >4^as the way to it, or an 
indication of the way to it 

Did, then, the philosophers discover the way ? 
There is no need that we should depreciate what 
they did. Men like Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, 
among the Greeks — like Cicero, Epictetus, and An- 
toninus among the Romans — obtained wonderful 
glimpses of Divine truth, and gave to the world 
noble moral instructions, w4iich are of inestimable 
value even to this day. But they all failed to 
effect any deep and extensive reform. They did 
not turn men from the worship of idols to t^ ser- 
vice of the true God, They were unable to raise 
any effective barrier either against superstition or 
against vice. They were insufficiently assured in 
their own ijiinds, and spoke as without authority 
to others. They saw too clearly to be able to be- 
lieve that the popular religion was true, but not 
clearly enough to know what to put in its place. 
In the systems and lives^ of the very greatest of 
them there were terrible deTfects, and neither the 
doctrine nor the conduct of the majority of those 
who pretended to follow them, the common speci- 
mens of philosophers, was fitted to improve society. 
Philosophy found out many truths, but not the truth^ 
It did not disclose the holiness and love of God — 
discovered no antidote for the poison of sin — 
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showed the soul no fountain of cleansing, healing 
and life. 

The true character 9f the philosophical theism 
of antiquity has been thus admirably described 
by a very able theologian : “ Theism was dis- 
cussed as a philosophical, not as a religious ques- 
tion, — as one rationale among others of the origin 
of the material universe, but as no more affect- 
ing practice than any great scientific hypothesis 
does now. Theism was not a test which separated 
the orthodox philosopher from the heterodox, 
which distinguished belief from disbelief ; it estab- 
lished no breach between the two opposing theo- 
rists ; it was discussed amicably as an open ques- 
tion : and well it might be, for of all questions 
there was not one which could make less practical 
difference to the philosopher, or, upon his view, to 
anybody, than whether there was or, was not a 
God. Nothing would have astonished him more 
than, when he had proved in the lecture-hall the 
existence of a God, to have been told to worship 
Him. ‘Worship whom.^’ he would have ex- 
claimed ; ‘ worship Wiiat ? worship how } ' Would 
yqu picture him indignant at the polytheistic super- 
stition of the crowd, and manifesting some spark 
of the fire of St Paul ‘when he saw the city 
wholly given to idolatry,’ you could not be more 
mistaken. He would have said that you did not 
see a plain distinction ; that the crowd was right 
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on the religious question, and the philosopher right 
on the philosophical; that however men might 
uphold in argument an infinite abstraction, they 
could not worship it ; and that the hero was much 
better fitted for worship than the Universal Cause — 
fitted for it not in spite of, but in consequence of, 
his want of true divinity. The same question was 
decided in the same way in the speculations of the 
Brahmans. There the Supreme Being figures as a 
characterless, impersonal essence, the mere residuum 
of intellectual analysis, purft unity, pure simplicity. 
No temple is raised to him, no knee is bended to 
him. Without action, without will, without affec- 
tion, without thought, he is the substratum of 
everything, himself a nothing. The Universal 
Soul is the Unconscious Omnipresent Looker-on ; 
the complement, as coextensive spectator, of the 
universal djama of nature ; the motionless mirror 
upon which her boundless play and sport, her ver- 
satile postures, her multitudinous evolutions are 
reflected, as the image of the rich and changing 
sky is received into the passive bosom of the lake. 
Thus the idea of God, so fai^from calling forth in 
the ancient world the idea of worship, ever stood 
in antagonism with it: the idol was worshipped 
because he was not God, God was not worshipped 
because He was. One small nation alone out of all 
antiquity worshipped God, believed the universal 
Being to be a personal Being. That nation was 
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looked upon as a most eccentric and unintelligible 
specimen of humanity for doing so ; but this 
whimsical fancy, as it f.ppeared in the eyes of the 
rest, was cherished by it as the most sacred de- 
posit ; it was the foundation of its laws apd polity ; 
and from this narrow stock this conception was en- 
grafted upon the human race/' ^ 

It is historically certain, then, that the world by 
its unaided wisdom failed to know God. Of course, 
it may be said that the experiment was incomplete ; 
that even if Christianity had not appeared, the 
human mind would have found out in process of 
time all the religious truth needed to satisfy the 
human heart, guide human life, and sustain human 
society. But such an assertion is quite arbitrary. 
History gives it no confirmation. It was only 
after human wisdom had a lengthened and unem- 
barrassed opportunity of showing what it could 
accomplish in the most favourable circumstances, 
and after it had clearly displayed its insufficiency, 
that Christianity appeared. Christ did not come 
till it was manifest that feason was wandering far- 
ther and farther away from God — that religion 
had no inherent principle of self-improvement — 
that man had* done his utmost with the unaided 
resources of his nature to devise a salvation, and 
had failed There was no probability whatever that 
a new and higher civilisation would rise on the ruins 

1 Canon Mozley, On Miracles, Lect. IV. 
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of that which fell when the hordes of Northern 
barbarians subdued and overran the Roman em- 
pire, had not Christianity, been present to direct 
the work of construction. 

We need not, however, discuss what might or 
might not have happened, supposing the sun of 
Christianity had not appeared on the horizon 
when that of classical civilisation was hastening 
to its setting, since it is obvious that the science 
and philosophy even of the present day, dis- 
severed from revelation, ean produce no religion 
capable of satisfying, purifying, and elevating 
man*s spiritual nature. They are far advanced 
beyond the stage which they had reached in the 
time of St Paul. Knowledge has since received 
large accessions from all sides, and reflection has 
been taught by a lengthened and varied process 
of correction and discipline valuable lessons. In 
mathematical and physical science especially there 
has been enormous progress. l*he human mind 
is now enriched not only with the intellectual 
wealth which it has inherited from Greece and 
Rome, but with that of maTiy ages not less fruitful 
than those in which they flourished. Can we ac- 
complish, then, what the Greeks jind Romans so 
signally failed to achieve ? Can we, with all our 
knowledge of nature and man, devise a religion 
which shall be at once merely rational and 
thoroughly effective t Can we, when we set aside 
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Christianity, construct a creed capable of not only 
commanding the assent of the intellect, but of 
attracting and changing: the heart, quickening and 
guiding the conscience, and purifying and en- 
nobling the conduct? Can we build a system 
worthy to be called a religion on any other foun- 
dation than that which has been laid in the 
Gospel ? If science and philosophy cannot do 
anything of this kind even at the present day, 
we are surely at length entitled to say that the 
world needs to know more about God than it can 
find out for itself In proof that they cannot, 
we would appeal both to facts and reason — both 
to the character of what science and philosophy 
have actually done in this connection, and to the 
nature of the task which their injudicious friends 
would impose on them. 

What, then, even at the present dqy, do the 
ablest of those who reject Christianity propose to 
offer us instead ?‘ Comte would have us to worship 
humanity. Can we ? Comte himself did not believe 
that we can in any but a very partial and insincere 
way. If we could, woufld our worship do either our 
minds or hearts more good than the worship of 
Jupiter and Juqo did the Greeks of old ? Strauss 
would have us to revere the universe. Is that not 
to go back to fetichism ? Might we not just as 
wisely and profitably adore a stock or stone ? 
Herbert Spencer would present to us for God the 
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Unknowable. But what thoughts, what feelings, 
can we have about the Unknowable ? Might we 
not as well worship enipt)^ space, the eternal no, 
or the absolute nothing.? Schopenhauer, Hart- 
mann, Mainlander, and others, would have us to 
go back to Buddhism and welcome annihilation. 
But it is clear as the light that if the advice 
were acted on, the springs of intellectual life 
and social progress would soon be dried up 
The philosophy and science on which they ex- 
clusively rely have enablod none of these men 
to find out God ; nay, they have left them under 
the delusion that there is no God to find out, ex- 
cept those strange gods to which I have referred. 
And being without God in the world, these philo- 
sophers, with all their knowledge and accomplish- 
ments, are also without any hope of a life beyond 
the grave.. No man need go to them with the 
question, “What shall I do to inherit eternal life?'’ 
Among all their differences — and* they are many 
and radical — on one point they are agreed, and it 
is that eternal life is but a dream; that the highest 
hope even of the best of matikind is to survive for 
a time as a memory and an influence in the minds 
and conduct of others, after having ceased to be 
real and personal beings ; that the only form in 
which the aspiration after immortality can be 
rationally cherished is that which the greatest 
of contemporary novelists and among the greats 
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est of contemporary poets has expressed in the 
words ; — 


“O may I join the choii^ invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence : live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues. . . 

This is life to come, 

Which martyred men have made more glorious 
For us who strive to fgjlow.” 

It is as true, then, as ever it was, that the world 
by wisdom knows not God. The advantages which 
the eighteen Christian centuries have brought us 
only make more manifest the world's inability by 
its own wisdom to know God. The longer the 
trial has lasted, the more manifest has it become 
that God's revelation of Himself is indispensable — 
is that for which man can provide no substitute. The 
philosophy which sets itself in opposition to reve- 
lation — which professes to supply in another and 
better way the spiritual wants to which revelation 
responds — which aims'at constructing a religion out 
of the conclusions of science — is a mournful failure. 
The only religious constructions which it has been 
able to raise, even with all the scientific resources 
of the nineteenth century at its command, are 
simply monuments of human folly. 

This is just what was to be expected ; for apart 
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from special Divine teaching, apart from special 
Divine revelation, man cannot truly know God, as 
a sinful being needs to know Him. Apart, for ex- 
ample, from the revelation which God has made of 
Himself m Christ, the mind cannot possibly attain 
to a sincere and well-grounded conviction even of 
that primary truth on which all the perfection of 
religion and all the happiness and hopes of man- 
kind depend — the truth that God is really a Father, 
with all a Father's love, to the children of men. 
There are manifold sign^ or evidences of God's 
goodness and bounty in creation and providence, 
but, unless seen in the light reflected on them from 
redemption, they fall far short of a complete proof 
of God's cherishing fatherly love to sinful men. 
In the light of the Cross it is otherwise ; the man 
who looks at the works of creation in that light 
will unhesitatingly and with full reason say, “ My 
Father made them all," and will easily and clearly 
trace in all the dealings of providence a Father's 
hand guiding His children. Suppose, however, 
that blessed light not shining or shut out, and that 
creation and providence are before us in no other 
light than their own, — what then? What can 
creation and providence teach us* about God ? 

Substantially this only : that He has vast power, 
since He has created and sustains and controls the 
whole of this mighty universe ; wondrous wisdom, 
«ince He has arranged everything so well and 
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directs everything so well ; and a goodness corre- 
sponding to His power and wisdom, since a benefi- 
cent purpose may be detected underlying all His 
works of creation and pervading the course of pro- 
vidence. I cannot suppose that any one will seri- 
ously maintain that creation and providence teach 
us more than that God is thus powerful and wise 
and good ; and fully granting that they teach us all 
this, if any one mean by God being the Father of 
men no more than that He is as good as He is 
powerful and wise, and riiat His power and wisdom 
have been so employed on behalf of men that good 
gifts meet them at every step, I readily agree with 
him that creation and providence are sufficient to 
show God to be a Father in that sense and to that 
extent. 

But is there nothing more, nothing higher than 
this, implied in fatherhood among men Unques- 
tionably there is. Love in the form of mere good- 
ness is far from the noblest and most distinctive 
quality in a human father’s heart ; nay, there is no 

true fatherliness of heart at all in a man in whom 

€ 

there is nothing better than that. One can, by an 
effort of imagination, indeed, conceive a man to 
have children so absolutely innocent and happy, 
and so perfectly guarded from all possibility of 
evil and suffering, that love in the form of goodness 
or kindness would be the only kind of love he 
could show them ; but would his fatherly love be 
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ever really tested in that case ? Could he ever 
show the deeper, the truly distinctive feelings of a 
father’s heart — those we so^ often see manifested in 
the toils, the hardships, the dangers, the sacrifices 
of wealth, comfort, and even life, which parents 
undertake and endure for their children ? Cer- 
tainly not Apply this to God. In what sense 
is He a Father? In what sense has He fatherly 
love ? Among the angels this question could have 
no place, for they were such perfectly innocent and 
happy children that love ki the form of goodness 
was all they required — all that could be shown to 
them. And it would have been the same with 
men also, if they had not fallen. But so soon 
as sin, suffering, and death invaded the earth, and 
seized on man’s body and soul, and help or healing 
there was none for him in any creature, the most 
awful of q|iestions for the human race came to be, 
whether or not God was a Father in the full mean- 
ing of that term, or, in other words, whether or not 
He had a love which, in order to save men, would 
submit to humiliation, suffering, sacrifice? 

Now that is what creatic^i and providence can- 
not prove. Point to anything in creation or to 
anything in ordinary providence , which you can 
show to have cost God anything. You can easily 
point to thousands and thousands of things and 
events which you may justly conclude to be signs 
or gifts of God’s goodness ; but can you point to 
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one thing in creation, one event in ordinary provi- 
dence, which you can seriously maintain to come 
from a self-sacrificing love such as a father displays 
when he rushes into a house in flames, or throws 
himself into a raging flood, to save the life of his 
child at the risk of his own ? If you cannot, you 
fail to prove God a Father in the sense I mean. 
And in that sense, which is the true sense, there 
seems to me no possibility of proving God a 
Father from creation and providence, apart from 
redemption. r 

Wherein is it that both fail ? Obviously in this, 
that they can show no traces of sacrifice on God’s 
part. But it is just here that the revelation of 
redemption comes in. God, in the unspeakable 
gift of His Son, shows us a power of sacrifice infi- 
nitely above anything known among men — an in- 
tensity of tenderest fatherly affection of^which the 
strongest fatherly affection on earth is but a pale 
and feeble refleclion ; and Christ in His incarna- 
tion, life, sufferings, and death, reveals to us not 
merely the power, and wisdom, and goodness of 
God, but the very depths, if we may so speak, of 
His heart as a Father, enabling us to feel without 
a doubt that nqw indeed are we the sons of God. 
Nothing but a special revelation, however, could 
thus unveil and di.sclose God. The natural reason 
could not thus discern Him by its unaided power 
And yet it is only in the knowledge of God as a 
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Father that the soul can either discern or realise 
its true destiny. 

There are many other precious truths set before 
us in the Gospel which we might in like manner 
show to be at once most necessary for human guid- 
ance, and inaccessible to unaided human research. 
We shall not, however, dwell on them, or even 
enumerate them. The entire problem of our pres- 
ent and future salvation is beyond our powers of 
solution. The light of nature and the works of 
creation and providence cannot show man a way 
of reconciliation to God. No man by mere human 
wisdom, by any searching into the secrets of nature 
or providence, can find that out. Mere human wis- 
dom is utter folly here ; and if man may be wise at 
all in this connection, he must confess his natural 
folly, the powerlessness of his own reason, and must 
consent to^be guided by the wisdom of God — or, 
in other words, to accept Christ, who is the wisdom 
of God to us for salvation, who is God's solution of 
the problem of our salvation. The only real wis- 
dom possible to man* must, from the very nature 
and necessity of the case, ?>e ^he wisdom of renounc- 
ing his own wisdom. If he say, I shall solve this 
awful problem for myself, without .help from any 
one, then he in his wisdom is a most manifest fool, 
whose folly will ruin him ; but if he have the can- 
dour to confess his own folly, to admit his own 
intellect powerless here, and to acknowledge the 
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wisdom of God and acquiesce in His plan of salva- 
tion, then, in the very act of confessing himself 
foolish he is made wise^ for Christ is made wisdom 
unto him. 

The oracle at Delphi pronounced Socrates the 
wisest of men. Socrates could not understand it, 
and yet he was unwilling to disbelieve the oracle, 
so he went about from one person reputed wise to 
another, in order to be able to say, “ here is a wiser 
man than I am,” or at least to find out what the 
oracle meant. He wont to many, but he fpynd 
that, while they in reality knew almost nothing 
that was worth knowing, they thought they knew 
a great deal, and were angry with one who tried to 
convince them of their ignorance. So that at last 
Socrates came to recognise that there was a truth 
in what had been said about him ; to use nearly 
his own words, — “ He left them, saying to himself, 
I am wiser than these men ; for neither they nor I, 
it would seem, know anything valuable ; but they, 
not knowing, fancy that they do know ; I, as I 
really do not know, so I do hot think that I know. 
I seem, therefore, to be m one small matter wiser 
than they.” Now it is only the kind of spirit 
which in its degree and about less important mat- 
ters was in Socrates — it is precisely that kind of 
spirit about the things which concern eternal life 
and peace, that can alone make a man wise unto 
salvation. The most ignorant person, provided he 
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only know that he must renounce his own wisdom 
as foolishness — which on subjects pertaining to 
salvation it really is — and ^ccept what is disclosed 
in Christ as to salvation, is infinitely wiser than 
the most^able or learned man who trusts solely to 
his own wisdom apart from Christ’s revealed work 
and will. Both of them are foolish and ignorant ; 
but the one knows it, and, in consequence of know- 
ing it, accepts Christ’s plan of salvation, and is 
made a partaker of infinite wisdom — the other does 
not know it, and, thinking that he is wise while he 
is a fool, remains in his folly, and must bear its 
punishment. 

And now I bring this course of lectures to a 
close. I trust that they may not have been found 
wholly without profit, through the blessing of Him 
who despises not even the smallest and most im- 
perfect service, if humbly rendered to Him. I 
should rejoice to think that I had helped any one 
to hold, in such a time as the present, with a firmer 
and more intelligent |[rasp, the fundamental truth 

on which all religious faith must rest. Amen.^ 

>> 

^ See Appendix XL. 
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Note l.,*page 6. 

Natural and Revealed Religion. 

The Hindus regard the Vedas, the Parsees the Zend- 
Avesta, and the Mohammedans the Koran, as having 
been immediately and specially inspired. This means 
that they believe the spiritual truth contained in these 
books to belong to revealed religion, although it, in 
reality, is merely a portion of natural religion. The 
Greeks and Romans could not distinguish between 
nature and revelation, reason and faith, because igno- 
rant of what we call /evelation and faith. Without 
special revelation or inspiration the oriental and classi- 
cal mind attained, however, id the possession of a very 
considerable amount of most precious religious truth. 
In all ages of the Christian Church ^there have been 
theologians who have traced at least the germinal prin- 
ciples of such truth to written or unwritten revelation ; 
and probably few patristic or scholastic divines would 
have admitted that there was a knowledge of God and 
of His attributes and of His relations to the world which 
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might be the object of a science distinct from, and inde- 
pendent of, revelation. This is quite consistent with 
what is also a fact — namely, that the vast majority of 
Christian writers have always acknowledged that ^^the 
light of nature and the works of creation and providence 
manifest the goodness, wisdom, and power of God,’’ and 
that this general revelation is implied in the special 
revelation made at sundry times and divers manners 
ai^d recorded in the Scriptures. The ‘ Theologia naturalis 
sive liber creaturum ’ of the Spanish physician, Raymond 
de Sebonde, who taught theology in the University of 
Toulouse during the earlier part of the fifteenth century, 
was, so far as I know, the first work which, proceeding 
on the principle that God has given us two books, the 
book of nature and the book of Scripture, confined itself 
to the interpretation of the former, merely indicating the 
mutual relations of natural and revealed religion. Faustus 
Socinus was one of the first distinctly to maintain that 
there was no such thing as natural religion — no know- 
ledge of God attainable except from Scripture : see his 
‘ De Auctoritate Scripturae Sacrae.’ A conviction of the 
importance of natural theology spread very rapidly in 
the seventeenth century. This contributed to awaken 
an interest in the various religions of the world, and 
thus led to the rise of what, may be called Comparative 
Theology, although more® generally designated the Philo- 
sophy of Religion. Its origin is to be sought in the 
attempts made to prove that the principles of natural 
theology were to be found in all religions. Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbur/s ‘ De Religione Gentilium,’ published 
in 1663, was one of the earliest and most characteristic 
attempts of the kind. From that time to the present 
the study of religions has proceeded at varying rates of 
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progress, but without interruption, and has at length 
begun to be prosecuted according to the rules of that 
comparative method which has, in the words of Mr 
Freeman, carried light and brder into whole branches 
of human knowledge which before were shrouded in 
darkness ^nd confusion/* 

The eighteenth century was the golden age of natural 
theology. The deists both of England and France 
endeavoured to exalt natural theology at the expense of 
positive theology by representing the former as the truth 
of which the latter was the perversion. “ All religions in 
the world,” said Diderot, ‘‘ are merely sects of natural 
religion/* The prevalent opinion of the freethinkers of 
his time could not have been more accurately expressed. 
It was just what his predecessors in England meant by 
describing Christianity as “a republication of natural 
religion,** and by maintaining that it was as old as the 
creation.** The wisest opponents of the deists, and 
thoughtful Christian writers in general — the adherents 
of the moderate and rational theology of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries — strove, on the other hand, to 
fchow that natural theology was in nsality presupposed 
by revelation, and that it should carry the mind onwards 
to the acceptance of revelation. But there were some 
who undertook to maintain that there was no such thing 
as natural theology ; that reaeon of itself can teach us 
absolutely nothing about God or our duties towards 
Him. The Hutchinsonians, for example, whose best 
representatives, besides the founder, v/ere Bishop Home 
of Norwich, and William Jones, curate of Nayland, be- 
lieved that all knowledge of religion and morals, and 
even the chief truths of physical science, ought to be 
drawn from the Bible. Dr Ellis, in his treatise entitled 
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* The Knowledge of Divine Things from Revelation, not 
from Reason or Nature* (1743), laboured to prove that 
neither the being of a God nor any other principle of 
religion could be legitimately deduced from the study 
of the phenomena of the universe. He argued on the 
assumption that the senses are the only natural inlets to 
knowledge. The late Archbishop Magee adopted his 
views on this subject. One of the most widely known 
expositions and defences of the theory is that contained 
in the ‘Theological Institutes’ (1823) of the eminent 
Wesleyan divine, Richard Watson. In order to establish 
that all our religious knowledge is derived from special 
revelation, he employs all the usual arguments of scep- 
ticism against the proofs of theism and the principles 
of reason on which they rest. In the Roman Catholic 
Church, scepticism as to reason and the light of nature 
has been often combined with dogmatism as to the 
authority of revelation and the Church. In the system 
of what is called the theocratic school may be seen the 
result to which attempts to establish the certitude of 
authority by destroying the credit of hunAan reason 
naturally lead. It js a system of which I have endeav- 
oured to give some account in my ‘Historical Philo- 
sophy in France,’ pp. 366-380. 

The fact on which 1 have insisted in the latter part of 
the lecture — the fact thatr theism has come to mankind 
in and through revelation — has caused some altogether 
to discard the division of religion into natural and re- 
vealed. They prdnounce it to be a distinction without 
a difference, and attribute it to sundry evil consequences. 
It has led, they think, on the one hand, to depreciation 
of revelation — and, on the other, to jealousy of reason ; 
some minds looking upon Christianity as at best a repub- 
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lication of the religion of nature, in which all that is 
most essential and valuable is as old as the creation ; ” 
while others see in natural religion a rival of revealed 
religion, and would exclude reason from the religious 
sphere as much as possible. The distinction is, how- 
ever, real,^and the errors indicated are not its legitimate 
consequences. If there be a certain amount of know- 
ledge about God and spiritual things to be derived from 
nature — from data furnished by perception and con- 
sciousness, and accessible to the whole human race, — 
while there is also a certain knowledge about Him which 
can only have been communicated through a special 
illumination or manifestation — through prophecy, or 
miracle, or incarnation, — the distinction must be re- 
tained. It is no real objection to it to urge that in 
a sense even natural religion may be regarded as re- 
vealed religion, since in a sense the whole universe is 
a revelation of God, a manifestation of His name, a 
declaration of His glory. That is a truth, and, in its 
proper place, a very important truth, but it is not 
relevant h^e : it is perfectly consistent with the belief 
that God has not manifested Himself merely in nature, 
but also in ways which require to &e carefully distin- 
guished from the manifestation in nature. In like 
manner, the distinction fs not really touched by showing 
that revealed religion has •emj^odied and endorsed the 
truths of natural religion, or by proving that even what 
is most special in revelation is in a sense natural. These 
are both impregnable positions. The Bible is, to a large 
extent, an inspired republication of the spiritual truths 
which are contained in the physical creation, and in the 
reason, conscience, and history of man. But this does 
not disprove that it is something more. The highest 
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and most special revelation of God — His revelation in 
Jesus Christ — was also the fullest realisation of the true 
nature of man. But this is no reason why we should 
not distinguish between tfne general and the special in 
that revelation. We can only efface the distinction by 
reducing Christ to a mere man, or confounding God with 
man in a pantheistic manner. 

It has been further objected to tlie division of religion 
into natural and revealed that it is unhistorical, that 
natural religion is only revealed religion disguised and 
diluted — Christianity without Christ. It never existed, 
we are told, apart from revelation, and never would have 
existed but for revelation. But this very objection, it 
will be observed, implies that natural religion is not 
identical with revealed religion — is not revealed religion 
pure and simple — is not Christianity with Christ Why 
is this? Is it not because revealed religion contains 
more than natural religion — what reason cannot read in 
the physical universe or human soul? Besides, while 
the principles of natural religion were presented in reve- 
lation in a much clearer form than in any meVely human 
systems, and whilj there can be no reasonable doubt 
that but for revelation our knowledge of them would be 
greatly more defective than it is, to maintain that they 
had no existence or were unknown apart from revelation, 
is manifestly to set histoiy at defiance. Were there no 
truths of natural religion in the works of Plato, Cicero, 
and Seneca? Is there any heathen religion or heathen 
philosophy in which there are not truths of natural 
religion ? 

The belief in a natural religion which is independent 
alike of special revelation and of positive or historical 
religions has been argued to have originated in the same 
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condition of mind as the belief in a ‘‘state of nature” 
entertained by a few political theorists in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. This can only be done by con- 
founding natural religion witlf an imaginary patriarchal 
religion, which is, of course, inexcusable. Natural reli- 
gion is analogous, not to the state of nature, but to the 
law of nature of the jurists. Natural religion is the 
foundation of all theology, as the law of nature is the 
foundation of all ethical and political science ; and just 
as belief in the law of nature is perfectly independent 
of the theory of a state of nature, so the belief in natural 
religion has no connection whatever with any theory of 
patriarchal or primitive religion. 

There is a well-known essay by Professor Jowett on 
the subject of this note in the second volume of his 
‘ St Paul’s Epistles,’ &c. 


Note II., page 9. 

Influence of Religion on JVIoralitv. 

The assertion of Mr Bentham and of Mr J. S. Mill 
that much has been written on the truth but little on the 
usefulness of religion, is quite*inaccurate. Most of the 
apologists of religion have set forth the proof that it serves 
to sustain and develop personal and social morality ; 
and, from the time of Bayle downwards, not a few of its 
assailants have undertaken to show that it is practically 
useless or even hurtful. But Bentham may have been 
the first who proposed to estimate the utility of religion 
apart from the consideration of its truth. The notion 
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was characteristically Benthamite. It was likewise far 
too irrational to be capable of being consistently carried 
out or applied The work compiled by Mr Grote from 
the papers of Mr Bentham, and published under the 
name of Philip Beauchamp — ‘Analysis of the Influence 
of Natural Religion on the Temporal Happiness of 
Mankind’ — and Mr Mill’s ‘Essay on the Utility of 
Religion,’ are, in almost every second page, as well as 
in their general tenor, attacks not merely on the utility 
blit on the truth of religion. 

The former of these works is an attempt to show that 
natural religion has done scarcely any good, and pro- 
duced no end of evils — inflicting, so runs the indictment, 
unprofitable suffering, imposing useless privations, im- 
pressing undefined terrors, taxing pleasure by the infusion 
of preliminary scruples and subsequent remorse, creating 
factitious antipathies, perverting the popular opinion, 
corrupting moral sentiment, producing aversion to im- 
provement, disqualifying the intellectual faculties for 
purposes useful in this life, suborning unwarranted belief, 
depraving the temper, and, finally, creating u particular 
class of persons incurably opposed to the interests of 
humanity. The author makes out that religion is re- 
sponsible for this catalogue of mischiefs, by two simple 
devices. First, he defines religion as “the belief in 
the existence of an almighty* Being, by whom pains and 
pleasures will be dispensed to mankind during an infinite 
and future state of existence,” or, in other words, he so 
defines religion ^ to exclude from the idea of God the 
thought of moral goodness, righteousness, and holiness. 
He even insists that the God of natural w*eligion can only 
be conceived of as “ a capricious and insane despot,” and 
bases his argumentation on this assumption. Dr Caselles, 
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who has translated the treatise into French, and prefaced 
It by an interesting introduction, informs us that the 
argumentation is not applicable to the new, but only to 
the old theism. It is historically certain, however, that 
the ‘‘old*’ theism of Jeremy Bentham and his friends 
never existed outside of their own imaginations. It is 
likewise certain that a lamb would acquire a very bad 
character if it were by definition identified with a wolf, 
and credited with all that creature’s doings. The second 
device is “ a declaration of open war against the prin- 
ciple of separating the abuses of a thing from its uses.” 
The only excuse which can be^given for this declaration 
of a most unjust war is, that Mr Bentham was able com- 
pletely to misunderstand the obvious meaning of the 
principle which he assailed. That a book so unfair and 
worthless should have produced on the mind of Mr 
J. S. Mill, even when a boy of sixteen, the impression 
which he describes in his Autobiography would have 
been inexplicable, had we not known the character of 
his education. 

Mr Mill’s *own essay is rather strange. It begins with 
six pages of general observations, wljich are meant to 
show that it is a necessary and very laudable undertaking 
to attempt to prove that die belief in religion, considered 
as a mere persuasion apart from the question of its truth, 
may be advantageously dispensed with, any benefits 
which flow from the belief being local, temporary, and 
such as may be otherwise obtained, without the very 
large amount of alloy always contained in religion. Yet 
we are told that “an argument for the utility of religion 
is an appeal to unbelievers to induce them to practise a 
well-meant hypocrisy ; or to semi-believers to make them 
avert their eyes from what might possibly shake their 
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unstable belief ; or, finally, to persons in general to abstain 
from expressing any doubts they may feel, since a fabric 
of immense importance to mankind is so insecure at its 
foundations, that men must hold their breath in its 
neighbourhood for fear of blowing it down." An argu- 
ment for the utility of religion is moral bribery." An 
argument for its uselessness is highly to be commended. 
Mr Mill further tells us that little has been written, at 
least in the way of discussion or controversy, concerning 
the usefulness of religion ; " and likewise, that ‘‘ religious 
writers have not neglected to celebrate to the utmost the 
advantage both of religiop in general and of their own 
religious faith in particular." The inference must be, 
that what religious writers urge for the utility of religion 
is not to be reckoned as reasoning; that only what 
writers like Mr Bentham and Mr Mill urge against its 
utility is to be thus regarded. The charity of this view 
is capped by the assertion that the whole of the prev- 
alent metaphysics of the present century is one tissue 
of suborned evidence in favour of religion an assertion 
which is made amusing by following a sentence in which 
Mr Mill speaks c/ the intolerant zeal " of intuitionists. 
After his general considerations, he professes to inquire 
what religion does for society, \mt in reality never enters 
on the investigation. He d^evotes two pages to insisting 
on the enormous influence of authority on the human 
mind ; " three to emphasising the tremendous power of 
education ; " and ten to enlarging on “ the power of pub- 
lic opinion." He might as relevantly have dwelt on the 
influence of reason, speech, the press, machinery, clothes, 
marriage, and thousands of other things which undoubt- 
edly affect the intellectual and moral condition of society. 
It is as unreasonable to infer that religion is useless 
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because authority, education, and public opinion are 
powerful, as it would be to infer that the fire in a steam- 
engine might be dispensed with because water is neces- 
sary. Any person who assumes, as Mr Mill assumed, 
that authority, education, or public opinion may be con- 
trasted with religion — who does not see, as Mr Mill did 
not see, that all these powers are correlatives, which 
necessarily intermingle with, imply, and supplement one 
another — is, ipso facto^ unable intelligently to discuss the 
question. What does religion do for society? In the 
second part of his essay, Mr Mill ought, in order to have 
kept his promise, to have r^nsidered what influence 
religion in the sense of belief in and love of God is 
naturally calculated to exert on the character and con- 
duct of the individual ; but instead of this he applies 
himself to the very different task of attempting to prove 
that “ the idealisation of our earthly life, the cultivation 
of a high conception of what it may be made, is capable 
of supplying a poetry, and, in the best sense of the 
word, a religion, equally fitted to exalt the feelings, and 
(with the same aid from education) still better calculated 
to ennoble the conduct, than any belief respecting the 
unseen powers.” He forgets to inquire whether there is 
any opposition between the idealisation of our earthly 
life” and ‘‘belief respect^jpg the unseen powers,” or 
whether, on the contrary, religious belief is not the chief 
source of the idealisation of our earthly life. That this 
logical error is as serious as it is obvious, appears from 
the fact that ten years later Mr Mill himself confessed 
that “ it cannot be questioned that the undoubting belief 
of the real existence of a Being who realises our own 
best ideas of perfection, and of our being in the hands 
of that Being as the ruler of the universe, gives an in- 
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crease of force to our aspirations after goodness beyond 
what they can receive from reference to a merely ideal 
conception” (Theism, p. 252). His proof that the 
worship of God is inferior to the religion of humanity 
rests mainly on these three assertions: (i) That the 
former, what now goes by the name of religion,” ope- 
rates merely through the feeling of self-interest;” (2) That 
^‘it is impossible that any one who habitually thinks, 
and who is unable to blunt his inquiring intellect by 
sophistry, should be able without misgiving to go on 
ascribing absolute perfection to the author and ruler of 
so clumsily made and caf)riciously governed a creation 
as this planet and the life of its inhabitants;” and (3), 
That ‘‘mankind can perfectly well do without the belief 
in a heaven.” “ It seems to me not only possible, but 
probable, that in a higher, and, above all, a happier con- 
dition of human life, not annihilation but immortality 
may be the burdensome idea ; and that human nature, 
though pleased with the present, and by no means im- 
patient to quit it, would find comfort and not sadness in 
the thought that it is not chained through eternity to a 
conscious existence which it cannot be assured that it 
will always wish to preserve.” On this last point more 
mature reflection brought him ^ to a different and wiser 
conclusion (see Theism, pp.^249, 250). 

Those who wish to stutly the important subject of the 
relations of religion and morality will find the following 
references useful : the last chapter of M. Janet’s ‘ La 
Morale the 'etude on “ La Morale inddpendante ” in M. 
Caro’s ‘ Problbmes de Morale Sociale ; ’ many article? 
and reviews in M. Renouvier’s ‘ Critique Philosophique ; * 
Martensen’s ‘Christian Ethics,’ §§ 5-14; O. Pfleiderer’? 
‘Moral und Religion ; ’ Luthardt’s ‘Apologetic Lectures 
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on the Moral Truths of Christianity / Bradley’s ^Ethical 
Studies/ pp. 279-305 \ and Caird’s ‘Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Religion/ ch. ix. 


Note IIL, page 18. 

Ethics of Religious Inquiry. 

Much has been written regarding the spirit and temper 
in which religious truth should be pursued and defended. 
In a large number of the general treatises both of apolo- 
getic and systematic theology, the subject is considered, 
and not a few essays, lectures, &c., have been specially 
devoted to it. The greater portion of this literature may, 
I believe, be forgotten without loss, but there is a part of 
it which will well repay perusal The ‘‘ Oratio de recto 
Theologi zelo ” in the first volume of the ‘ Opuscula ’ of 
Werenfels, is worthy of that tolerant and philosophical 
divine. Archbishop Leighton’s ‘ Exhortations to Stu- 
dents ’ exhale from every line a heavenly ether and fra- 
grance. It will be long before Herder’s ‘ Letters on the 
Study of Theology ’ are out of date. 

Dr Chalmers attached high value to the distinction 
between the ethics of theology and the objects of the- 
ology, and expatiated with great eloquence on the duty 
which is laid upon men by the probability or even the 
imagination of a God (Nat Theol.,^ B. i. ch. i. ii.) 
“Man is not to blame, if an atheist, because of the 
want of proof. But he is to blame, if an atheist, because 
he has shut his eyes. He is not to blame that the evi- 
dence for a God has not been seen by him, if no such 
evidence there were within the field of his observation. 
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But he IS to blame if the evidence have not been seen, 
because he turned away his attention from it. That the 
question of a God may be unresolved in his mind, all he 
has to do is to refuse a hearing to the question. He 
may abide without the conviction of a God, if he so 
choose. But this his choice is matter of condemnation. 
To resist God after that He is known, is criminality to- 
wards Him ; but to be satisfied that He should remain 
unknown, is like criminality towards Him. There is a 
moral perversity of spirit with him who is willing, in the 
midst of many objects of gratification, that there should 
not be one object of gratitude. It is thus that, even in 
the ignorance of God, there may be a responsibility to- 
wards God. The Discerner of the heart sees whether, 
for the blessings innumerable wherewith He has strewed 
the path of every man, He be treated like the unknown 
benefactor who was diligently sought, or like the un- 
known benefactor who was never cared for. In respect 
at least of desire after God, the same distinction of char- 
acter may be observed between one man and another — 
whether God be wrapt in mystery, or stancf forth in full 
development to <?.ur world. Even though a mantle of 
deepest obscurity lay over the question of His existence, 
this would not efface the distinction between the piety 
on the one hand which laboured and aspired after Him, 
and the impiety upon th# other which never missed the ^ 
evidence that it did not care for, and so grovelled in the 
midst of its own^ sensuality and selfishness. The eye of 
a heavenly witness is upon all these varieties ; and thus, 
whether it be darkness or whether it be dislike which 
hath caused a people to be ignorant of God, there is with 
Him a clear principle of judgment that He can extend 
even to the outfields of atheism.*' — (Pp. 72-73.) 
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The Rev. Alexander Leitch, in the First Part of his 
* Ethics of Theism ' (1868), discusses in a thoughtful and 
suggestive manner the following subjects: the reality 
and universality of the antithesis between truth and 
error, the legitimate dependence in all cases of belief on 
knowledge, the responsibility of man for his whole system 
of belief, the distinction between mystery and contra- 
diction, the distinction between speculative and prac- 
tical knowledge, the distinction between certainty and 
probability, the standard of morality, and the claims of 
reason and faith. 

Mr Venn's ^Hulsean Lecj:ures ' for 1869 ‘‘are in- 
tended to illustrate, explain, and work out into some of 
their consequences, certain characteristics by which the 
attainment of religious belief is prominently distinguished 
from the attainment of belief upon most other subjects. 
I'hese characteristics consist in the multiplicity of the 
sources from which the evidence for religious belief is 
derived, and the fact that our emotions contribute their 
share towards producing conviction.” 

What I have said in the text ought not to be under- 
stood as implying any doubt that mem are largely respon- 
sible for their beliefs. This I accept as an indubitable 
truth, although there i? great room for difference of 
opinion as to the limits of J:he responsibility ; but it is a 
truth which no one party in 1 discussion has a right to 
urge as against another party. It is a law over all dis- 
putants, and is abused when severed from tolerance and 
charity. Perhaps it has never been better expounded 
and enforced than in Dr Pusey's ‘ Responsibility of the 
Intellect in Matters of Faith ^ (1S73). 

That religious belief is in a great measure conditioned 
and determined by character is implied in the whole 

V 
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argument of my third lecture. In this fact lies the main 
reason why the highest evidence may not produce belief 
even where there is no conscious dishonesty in those 
who reject it. A person desirous of working himself fully 
into the truth in this matter, will find excellent thoughts 
and suggestions in Dr Newman^s ‘ Fifteen' Sermons 
preached before the University of Oxford, between a.d. 
1826 and 1843/ and in Principal Shairp’s ‘Culture and 
Religion/ 


Note JV., page 23. 

Traditive Theory of Religion. 

Principal Fairbairn makes the following remarks on 
the theory which traces religion to a primitive revelation : 
“ Although often advanced in the supposed interests of 
religion, the principle it assumes is most irreligious. If 
man is dependent on an outer revelation for his idea of 
God, then he must have what Schelling happily termed 
‘an original atheism of consciousness.^ Religion cannot, 
in that case, be rcoted in the nature of man — must be 
implanted from without. The theory that would derive 
man’s religion from a revelation is as bad as the theory 
that would derive it from distempered dreams. Revela- 
tion may satisfy or rectify, but cannot create, a religious 
capacity or instinct ; and we have the highest authority 
for thinking that man was created ‘ to seek the Lord, if 
haply he might feel after and find Him’ — the finding 
being by no means dependent on a written or traditional 
word. If there was a primitive revelation, it must have 
been — unless the word is used in an unusual and mis- 
leading sense — either written or oral. If written, it 
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could hardly be primitive, for writing is an art, a not very 
early acquired art, and one which does not allow docu- 
ments of exceptional value to^ be easily lost. If it was 
oral, then either the language for it was created, or it was 
no more primitive than the written. Then an oral reve- 
lation becbmes a tradition, and a tradition requires either 
a special caste for its transmission, becomes therefore its 
property, or must be subjected to multitudinous changes 
and additions from the popular imagination — becomes, 
therefore, a wild commingling of broken and bewildering 
lights. But neither as documentary nor traditional can 
any traces of a primitive revefetion be discovered, and 
to assume it is only to burden the question with a thesis 
which renders a Critical and philosophic discussion alike 
impossible.*’ — Studies in the Philosophy of Religion and 
History, pp. 14, 15. 

There is an examination of the same theory in the 
learned and able work of Professor Cocker of Michigan 
on ‘Christianity and Greek Philosophy* (1875). 
argues : i. That it is highly improbable that truths so 
important and vital to man, so essential to the wellbeing 
of the human race, so necessary to tlfe perfect develop- 
ment of humanity as are the ideas of God, duty, and 
immortality, should rest ^n so precarious and uncertain 
a basis as tradition.'* 2. “That the theory is altogether 
incompetent to explain the universality of religious rites, 
and especially of religious ideas.** 3. “That a verbal 
revelation would be inadequate to coiivey the know- 
ledge of God to an intelligence purely passive and 
utterly unfurnished with any a priori ideas or necessary 
laws of thought.*’ — Pp. S 6 -g 6 . 

A good history of the traditive theory of the diffusion 
of religion is a desideratum in theological literature. 
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Note V., page 29. 

Normal Development of Society. 

The truth that social development ought to combine 
and harmonise permanence and progress, liberty and 
authority, the rights of the individual and of the com- 
munity, has been often enforced and illustrated. The 
earnestness with which Comte did so in both of his 
chief works is well known. A philosopher of a very 
different stamp, F. v. Baader, has in various of his writ- 
ings given expression to' profound thoughts on the sub- 
ject. His essay entitled ‘ Evolutionismus und Revolu- 
tionismus des gesellschaftlichen Lebens* merits to be 
specially mentioned. Alexander Vinet has often been 
charged with a one-sided individualism, and perhaps not 
altogether without justice ; but he always maintained 
that he was merely the advocate of individuality. In- 
dividualism and individuality are two sworn enemies; 
the first being the obstacle and negation of ,all society — 
the second, that to which society owes all it possesses 
of savour, life, and reality. Nowhere does individualism 
prosper more easily than where there is an absence of 
individuality; and there is no more atomistic policy 
than that of despotism.*' Vinet has probably not held 
the balance exactly poised between the individual and 
society ; but his dissertations, ‘ Sur rindividualitd et Tin- 
dividualisme * and ^ Du role de Tindividualite dans une 
rdforme sociale,* would have been far less valuable than 
they are if he had forgotten that, although it is the indi- 
vidual who thinks, the thought of the individual cannot 
form itself outside of society nor without its aid. But he 
did not, as words like the following sufficiently prove : — 
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It is b tter to connect ourselves with society than to 
learn to dispense with it, or rather to persuade ourselves 
that we are able to dispense with it. It is only given to 
the brute to suffice to itself. 'Man has been chained to 
man. We hardly give more credit to spontaneous gen- 
eration in^ the intellectual sphere than in the physical 
world ; the most individual work is to a certain point 
the work of all the world; everywhere solidarity reap- 
pears, without, however, any prejudice to liberty : God 
has willed it so.’^ ‘‘ It is with the soul engaged in the 

life of religion, or that of thought, as with the vessel 
launched upon the waters, and seeking beyond the 
ocean for the shores of a new world. This ocean is 
society, religious or civil. It bears us just as the ocean 
does — fluid mass, on which the vessel can indeed trace 
furrows, but may nowhere halt. The ocean bears the 
ship, but the ocean may swallow it up, and sometimes 
does so ; society swallows us up still more often, but yet 
it is what upbears us ; nor can we arrive without being 
upborne by it, for it is like the sea, which, less fluid 
than the aii*, and less dense than the earth, just yields to 
and resists us enough to sustain without impeding our 
progress towards the desired goal/' Inhere are no finer 
pages in Martensen’s * Christian Ethics ’ than those in 
which he treats of individualism and socialism,'' lib- 
erty and authority in the development of society," and 
‘‘conservatism and progress." The most adequate his- 
torical proof and illustration of the truth in question as 
to the nature of social evolution will 'be found in the 
Earl of Crawford's ‘Progression by Antagonism' and 
‘Scepticism and* the Church of England.' 
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Note VT., page 32. 

Definition and (^xassification by the 
Highest Type. 

Dr Whewell maintained that in natural histqry groups 
are fixed not by definition, but by type. ‘‘ The class,” 
he wrote, ‘‘is steadily fixed, though not precisely lim- 
ited ; it is given, though not circumscribed ; it is deter- 
mined not by a boundary-line without, but by a central 
point within ; not by what it strictly excludes, but by 
what it eminently includes; by an example, not by a 
precept ; in short, instead of Definition we have a Type 
for our director. A type is an example of any class — 
for instance, a species of a genus — which is considered 
as eminently possessing the characters of the class. All 
the species which have a greater affinity with this type- 
species than with any others form the genus, and are 
ranged about it, deviating from it in various directions 
and different degrees.” — Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences, vol. i. pp. 476, 477. Dr Whewell^ it will be 
observed, was more cautious in his language than the 
theologians to whom I have referred. He did not speak 
of defining by type, but only of classifying, not by defi- 
nition, but by type. His motive, however, for enter- 
taining the view he laid down, was obviously the same 
which has led so many theologians to give definitions of 
religion which are only applicable to its highest fprms. 
Probably it was ‘insufficient. Prof. Huxley (Lay Ser- 
mons, pp. 90 92) very justly, it seems to me, argues 
that classification by type is caused by ignorance, and 
that as sbon as the mind gets a scientific knowledge of a 
class it defines. Nothing which is not precisely limited 
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is steadily fixed ; nothing which is not circumscribed is 
exactly given : if the boundary-line is not determined, 
the central point cannot be accurately ascertained ; what 
is eminently included cannot be known so long as what 
is strictly excluded is unknown. While assenting to the 
view of Prof, Huxley in the passage indicated, I may 
remark that he falls into one error which rather forcibly 
illustrates what is said in the page to which this note 
refers regarding the necessary poverty of the significance 
of a strictly scientific definition of an extensive class. 
He instances as a definition which is of a truly scientific 
kind and “ rigorous enough for a geometrician,” the fol- 
lowing : “ Mammalia are all animals which have a verte- 
brated skeleton and suckle their young.” But clearly this 
definition says too much if we are to criticise it rigorously. 
Were it true, there would be no males among mammalia. 
The definition is in strictness applicable to females only. 


Note VII., page 38. 

Psychological Nature of .Religion. 

In this note I shall briefly summarise three class lec- 
tures on the psychological nature of religion. 

I. Investigations into thS psychological nature of reli- 
gion date only from about the end of last century. 

For ages previously men sought to know what religion 
was ; but they attempted to find an answer merely by re- 
flection on positive or objective religion. Kant opened 
up to them a new path — that of investigation into the 
nature of religion as an internal or mental fact. O. 
Pfleiderer’s account {Religionsphilosophie, pp. 3*3*0 
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of the researches thus started characterised, and criti- 
cised. 

2. The testimony of consciousness is sufficient to 
establish the existence df religion as a subjective or 
mental state, but cannot certify whether, as such, it be 
simple or complex, primary or derivative, cpextensive 
with human consciousness, or wider or narrower, or 
whether there be anything objectively corresponding 
to it. 

3. In order to analyse religion, the ultimate genera of 
consciousness must be ascertained, which has only been 
slowly done. History of the process : Plato, Aristotle, 
their followers, Descartes, Spinosa, the English philoso- 
phers from Bacon to Dugald Stewart, Kant and the Ger- 
man psychologists, Brown, Hamilton, and Bain. Estab- 
lishment of the threefold division of mental phenomena 
into cognitions, emotions, and volitions. Difficulties of 
the division shown by the author in ‘ Mind,^ No. V. 

Religion must be a state of intellect, sensibility, or 
will, or some combination of two or all of these factors. 

4. Religion may be held to consist essentially and 
exclusively of knowledge; but this mistake is too gross 
to have been frequently committed. 

The Gnostics, the earlier and scholastic theologians, 
the rationalists, Schelling and Cousin, have been charged 
with this error. The grouncfs of the charge indicated. 
Shown to be in all these cases exaggerated. 

5. Schleiermacher refutes the theory by the conside- 
ration that the rheasure of our knowledge is not the 
measure of our religion. 

Vindication and illustration of his argument. Service 
rendered by Schleiermacher to religion and theology in 
this connection. 
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6. Hegel came nearest to the identification of religion 
and thought, maintaining that sentiment was the lowest 
manifestation of religion, while the comprehension of 
the absolute, the highest knowledge, was its complete 
realisation, as also that religion was the self-conscious^ 
ness of Gpd through the mediation of the finite spirit. 

Exposition and criticism of this theory. Examination 
of Vera's defence of it. Worship supposes two persons 
morally and spiritually as well as intellectually related. 

7. While no mere intellectual act constitutes religion, 
the exercise of reason is an essential part of religion. 

The denial of this an error prevalent among the mod- 
ern theologians of Germany, owing to their accepting 
Kant’s argumentation against the possibility of appre- 
hending God by the speculative or pure reason as con- 
clusive. If religion have no rational foundation, it has 
no real foundation. Reason does not apprehend merely 
what is finite. True place of reason in religion. 

8. Religion has often been resolved into feeling or 
sentiment, but erroneously, since whatever feeling is fixed 
on requires* some explanation of its existence, and this 
can only be found in some act or exercise of intellect. 

9. Epicurus, Lucretius, and Hume l^ave traced religion 
to fear. 

10. Fear explains atheism better than it explains 
religion, and in order even te be feared God must be 
believed in. 

Men fear a great many things. Mere fear founds 
nothing, but only causes efforts to a>foid the presence 
or thought of its object. Fear enters into religion, and 
is filial in the higher, and servile in the lower, forms of 
religion. 

11. Feuerbach resolves religion into desire— into an 
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ignorant and illusive personification of man’s own nature 
as he would wish it to be. 

12. This view presupposes the truth of atheism, does 
not explain why man shouM refer to supramundane ends 
or objects, and is contradicted by the historical facts, 
which show that reason and conscience have at least 

f 

co-operated with desire in the origination and develop- 
ment of religion. 

13. Schleiermacher resolves religion into a feeling of 
absolute dependence — of pure and complete passiveness. 

Statement of his theory. Shown to rest on a pan- 
theistic conception of the Divine Being. His reduction 
of the Divine attributes info power. 

14. No such feeling can exist, the mind being incap- 
able of experiencing a feeling of nothingness — a con- 
sciousness of unconsciousness. 

15. Could it be supposed to exist, it would have no 
religious character, because wholly blind and irrational. 

16. The theory of Schleiermacher makes the moral 
and religious consciousness subversive of each other, 
the former affirming and the latter denying cHir freedom 
and responsibility. 

17. Mansel supposes the religious consciousness to be 
traceable to the feeling of dependence and the convic- 
tion of moral obligation ; but the latter feeling implies 
the perception of moral Isijv, knd is not religious unless 
there be also belief in a moral lawgiver. 

18. Schenkel represents conscience as ‘the religious 
organ of the soul,^ but this is not consistent with the fact 
that conscience is the faculty which distinguishes right 
from wrong. 

SchenkeFs view of conscience shown to make its re- 
ligious testimony contradict its ethical testimony. 
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19. Strauss combines the views of Epicurus, P'euer- 
bach, and Schleiermacher ; but three errors do not make 
a truth. 

Account of the criticism ‘to which the Straussian 
theory of religion has been subjected by Vera, Ulrici, 
and Proffssor H. B. Smith. 

20. Although there can be no true religion without 
love, and although to love the true God with the whole 
heart is the ideal of religion, religion cannot be resolved 
exclusively into love j since love presupposes knowledge, 
and is not the predominant feeling, if present at all, in 
the lower forms of religion. 

21. Religion includes will, implying the free and de- 
liberate surrender of the soul to God, — the making self 
an instrument where it might, although wrongfully, have 
been made an end, — but it is not merely will, since all voli- 
tion, properly so called, presupposes reason and feeling. 

22. Kant made religion merely a sanction for duty, 
and duty the expression of a will which is its own law, 
and which is unaffected by feeling ; but this view rested 
on erroneolis conceptions as to (i) the relation of re- 
ligion and morality, (2) the nature of the will, and (3) 
the place of feeling in the mental economy. 

Religion and morality inseparable in their normal 
conditions ; but not to fee identified, religion being com- 
munion with God, while morality is conformity to a law 
which is God^s will but which may not be acknowledged 
to be His will, so that they may and do exist in abnormal 
forms apart from each other. 

The will has not its law in itself. Kant's errors on 
this subject. 

Feeling is the natural and universal antecedent of 
fiction. Kant's errors on this subject. 
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23. Dr Brinton (Religious Sentiment, &c., 1876) ana- 
lyses religion into emotion and idea — an affective and 
intellectual element — the latter of which arises neces- 
sarily from the law of "^contradiction and excluded 
middle. 

Merits and defects of his theory, 

24. The religious process is at once rational, emo- 
tional, and volitional. 

Its unity, and the co-operation of knowing, feeling, 
and willing. 

25. Description of (i) its essential contents, (2) its 
chief forms, (3) its principal moments or stages, and 
(4) its manifestations in spiritual worship and work. 


Notf: VIIL, page 58. 

Argument e consensu gentium. 

The fact that religion is a natural and universal phe- 
nomenon, as widespread as humanity and a^' old as its 
history, and the (act insisted on in the lecture, that 
religion can only realise its proper nature in a theistic 
form, give us, when adequately established, the modern 
and scientific statement of the old argument — e consensu 
gentium. This argument,** which we already meet with 
in Cicero (De Nat. Deor., i. 17; Tusc. Ques., i. 13; 
De Leg,, i. 8) and Seneca (Epist. 117), in Clement of 
Alexandria (Strorh., v. 14) and Lactantius (Div. Inst., i, 
2), has gradually grown into the science of comparative 
theology. An instructive essay might be written on its 
development. 

Mr J. S. Mill, who had obviously no suspicion that 
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there had been any development of the kind, criticised 
the argument in his essay on Theism, pp. 154-160. He 
was entirely mistaken in representing it as an appeal to 
authority — to the opinions of mankind generally, and 
especially of some of its wisest men” It has certainly/ 
very rarely — probably never — been advanced in a form 
which could justify such an account of it. He was also 
mistaken in supposing that it had any necessary connec- 
tion with the view which ascribes to men “ an intuitive 
perception, or an instinctive sense, of Deity.” I agree 
with his objections to that view; but the argument does 
not imply it. If it prove that man’s mental constitu- 
tion is such that, in the presence of the facts of na- 
ture and life, religion necessarily arises, and that the 
demands of reason, heart, and conscience, in which it 
originates, can only be satisfied by the worship and ser- 
vice of one God, with the attributes which theism assigns 
to Him, it has accomplished all that can reasonably be 
expected from it. 

Mr Mill was, however, it seems to me, perfectly cor- 
rect in hofding that the mere prevalence of the belief in 
Deity afforded no ground for inferrii:)g that the belief was 
native to the mind in the sense of . independent of evi- 
dence. In no form ought the argument from general 
consent to be regarded as^a primary argument. It is an 
evidence that there are direct* evidences — and when kept 
in this its proper place it has no inconsiderable value — 
but it cannot be urged as a direct and independent argu- 
ment. This is a most important consideration, which is 
in danger of being overlooked in the present day. Some 
authors would actually contrast the argument for theism or 
Christianity derivable from the comparative study of re- 
ligion with the ordinary or formal proofs, and would sub- 
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stitute it for them, not seeing that, although powerful in 
connection with, and dependence on, these proofs, it has 
little relevancy or weight when dissociated from them. 

The two recent writers who have made most use of 
» the argument are, perhaps, Ebrard, who has devoted to 
it the whole of the second volume of his Apologetics, 
and Baumstark, whose ‘ Christian Apologetics on an An- 
thropological Basis * has for its exclusive aim to prove 
that man has been made for religion, and that the non- 
Christian religions do not, while Christianity does, satisfy 
his religious cravings and needs. In this country we 
ought not to forget the se;'*vice which Mr Maurice ren- 
dered by his ‘Religions of the World,' and Mr Hard- 
wicke by his ‘ Christ and other Masters.' The general 
relation of the philosophy to the history of religion is 
ably exhibited by Principal Caird in his ‘Croall Lec- 
ture,' ch. X. 

The position maintained by Sir John Lubbock, that 
religion is not a universal phenomenon, and that advo- 
cated by Comte, that it is a temporary and transitional 
phenomenon, are examined in the volume on Anti-TIie 
istic Theories. 


Note IX., ^page 75. 

The Theistic Evidence Complex and 
, Comprehensive. 

Cousin has said, “There are different proofs of the 
existence of God. The consoling result of my studies is, 
that these different proofs are more or less strict in form, 
but they have all a depth of truth which needs only to 
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be disengaged and put in a clear light, in order to give 
incontestable authority. Everything leads to God. There 
is no bad way of arriving at Him, but we go to Him by 
different paths.” 

The truth, that all the faculties of man’s being mus^ 
co-operat® in the formation of the idea of God, is well 
enforced and illustrated in an article on “The Origin of 
the Concept of God,” by the Rev. George T. Ladd, in 
the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ vol. xxxiv. ; also in Principal 
M'Cosh’s ^Method of the Divine Government,’ B. i., 
c. i., sec. I, and ‘ Intuitions of the Mind,’ Pt. iii., B. ii., c. 
V., sec. 2. The following quotation from Mr Ladd’s 
article is a statement of its central idea : “ Nothing is 
more necessary, in the endeavour to understand how the 
concept under consideration originates, than to hold cor- 
rect views of the entire relation of man to truth. The 
view which, if not held as a theory, is quite too frequently 
carried out in the practical search after knowledge, seems 
to be this one — that truth is a product of mind wought 
out by the ^skilful use of the ratiocinative faculties. It 
follows, then, that the correct working of these faculties 
is almost the only important or necessary guarantee of 
truth. But it is not any lone faculty or set of faculties 
which is concerned in pan’s reception of truth. The 
truth becomes ours only |s a gift from without. All 
truth is of the nature of a revelation, and demands that 
the organ through which the revelation is made should 
be properly adjusted. The organ for the reception of 
truth is symmetrically cultured manhood, rightly corre- 
lated action, and balanced capabilities of man’s different 
powers. The attitude of him who would attain to truth 
is one of docility, of receptiveness, of control exercised 
upon all the powers of the soul, — so that none of therUv 
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by abnormal development or activity, interfere with the 
action of all the rest. ... If the statements just made 
are true with regard to human knowledge in general, they 
are pre-eminently true wifh regard to such knowledge as 
is presented to the soul in the form of the concept of 
God. The pure in heart shall see God ; they that obey 
shall know of the doctrine ; the things of the spirit are 
spiritually judged of. These statements are as profound 
iit their philosophic import as they are quickening in 
their practical tendencies. This concept comes as God's 
revelation of Himself within all the complex activities of 
the human soul. It is adapted to man as man in the 
totality of his being and energies. And the whole being 
of man must be co-operative in the reception of this self- 
revelation of God, as well as met and filled by the form 
which the revelation takes, in order that the highest truth 
concerning God may become known. ... In his work 
on Mental Physiology, Dr Carpenter speaks of certain 
departments of science ^ in which our conclusions rest, 
not on any one set of experiences, but upon our uncon- 
scious cO'Ordinaiion of the whole aggregate of our experience; 
not on the conclusions of any one train of reasoning, but 
on the convergence of all our lines of thought toward one 
centred These words, italicised by that author himself, 
well represent the form in which the knowledge of God 
is given to the human s:oul. It is the convergence of 
these lines of thought that run together from so many 
quarters which makes a web of argument far stronger to 
bind men than any single thread could be. This is a 
form of proof which, while it is, when understood aright, 
overwhelmingly convincing, gives also to all the elements 
of our complex manhood their proper work to do in its 
reception. In its reception it makes far greater differ- 
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ence, whether the moral and religious sections of the 
whole channel through which the truth flows are open 
or not, than whether the faculty of the syllogism is com- 
paratively large or not. Nor is there any effort to dis- 
parage any intellectual processes involved, in thus in- 
sisting upon the complete and co-ordinated activity of 
the soul, as furnishing the organon for the knowledge of 
God. All the strings of the harp must be in tune, or 
there will be discord, not harmony, when the breath of 
the Lord blows upon it.” 

That the power of apprehending God is conditioned 
by the character of man's nature as a whole, was clearly 
seen and beautifully expressed by the ancient Christian 
apologist, Theophilus. ‘‘If thou sayest, show me thy 
God, I answer, show me first thy man, and I will show 
thee my God. Show me first whether the eyes of thy 
soul see, and the ears of thy heart hear. For as the 
eyes of the body perceive earthly things, light and dark- 
ness, white and black, beauty and deformity, &c., so the 
ears of the^heart and the eyes of the soul can perceive 
divine things. God is seen by those who can see Him, 
when they open the eyes of their soyl. All men have 
eyes, but the eyes of some are blinded that they cannot 
see the light of the sun,^ But the sun does not cease to 
shine because they are blyid ; they must ascribe it to 
their blindness that they canribt see. This is thy case, 
O man I The eyes of thy soul are darkened by sin, 
even by thy sinful actions. Like a bright mirror, man 
must have a pure soul. If there be any rust on the 
mirror, man cannot see the reflection of his countenance 
in it ; likewise if there be any sin in man, he cannot see 
God.” — Ad Autolycum, i. c. 2. 

There is an improper use of the fact that the emotional 
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capacities as well as the intellectual faculties are con* 
cerned in the apprehension of God. Some persons 
express themselves as il there were an evidence for God 
in the feelings not only Ss well as in the intellect, but 
distinct from, and independent of, the evidence on 
which the intellect has to decide. They reason as if 
although the latter were necessarily and in its own 
nature inconclusive, the former might still warrant belief, 
or as if at least feelings might so supplement weak argu- 
ments as to allow of their conclusions being firmly held. 
They virtually acknowledge that, although it were incon- 
testably proved that the theistic inference was such as 
could not reasonably be deemed trustworthy or sufficient 
by the intellect, they would believe in the existence of 
God all the same in reliance on their feelings, because 
the heart is as trustworthy as the head and as well 
entitled to be heard. This is a very different doctrine 
from what I regard to be the true one — namely, that 
neither the head nor the heart is a competent witness in 
the case under consideration when the one is dissociated 
from the other. Purity of heart and obedience to the 
will of God enable us to see God and to know His 
character and doctrine, but they do not dispense with 
vision and knowledge, nor do they create a vision and 
knowledge which are distinct from, and independent of, 
reason. The heart must be appealed to and satisfied as 
well as the head, but not apart from or otherwise than 
through the head, or the appeal is sophistical and the 
satisfaction illegitimate. Our feelings largely determine 
whether we recognise and assent to reasons or not, but 
they ought not to be substituted for reasons, or even 
used to supplement reasons. The sentimentalism which 
pleads feelings in depreisation of the rigid criticisn> of 
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reasons, or in order to retain a conviction which it can- 
not logically justify, necessarily tends to scepticism, and, 
indeed, is a kind of scepticism. 


Note X., page 86. 

Intuition, Feeling, Belief, and Knowledge 
IN Religion. 

There are few who hold in a consistent manner that 
God is known by immediate intuition. The great 
majority of those who profess^ to believe this, so explain 
it as to show that they believe nothing of the kind. Dr 
Charles Hodge (Systematic Theology, pt. i. ch. i.) 
may be indicated as an example. Professing to hold 
that the knowledge of God is innate and intuitive, he 
so explains and restricts these terms as would make 
our knowledge of our fellow-men as much innate and 
intuitive as our knowledge of God, or even more so; 
and even after all these qualifications finds that nothing 
more can be maintained than “ that a sense of depend- 
ence and accountability to a being ^higher than them- 
selves exists in all minds” — which is far from being 
equivalent to the conclusion that God is intuitively 
known. Cousin is sometimes represented as an advo- 
cate of the view in questiorf* but erroneously. Dis- 
counting a few inaccurate phrases, his theory as to 
the nature of the theistic process is substantially 
identical with that expounded in the lecture. Its pur- 
port is not that reason directly and immediately con- 
templates the Absolute Being, but that it is enabled 
and necessitated by the essential conditions of cognition, 
the a priori ideas of causality, infinity, &c,, to apprehend 
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Him in His manifestations. To find intuition ists who 
in this connection really mean what they say, we must 
go to Hindu Yogi, Plotinus and the Alexandrian Mystics, 
Schelling, and a few of his followers — or, in other words, 
r to those who have thought of God as a pantheistic unity 
or a Being without attributes. 

Many German theologians, unduly influenced by the 
authority of Schleiermacher, and destitute of a sound 
khowledge of psychology, have rested religion on feeling 
— mere or pure feeling. Hegel opposed the attempt to 
do this, with considerable effect, although on erroneous 
principles. Krause expos^ed it, however, with far more 
thoroughness in his ^Absolute Religionsphilosophie.' It 
is on feeling that belief is rested by most of the advo- 
cates of what is called “the faith philosophy. With 
thinkers of this class a man like Cousin must not be 
confounded, although he maintained that religion begins 
with faith and not with reflection ; or like Hamilton, 
although he denied that the infinite can be known while 
affirming that it “is, must, and ought to be, believed'" 
Cousin meant by faith “ nothing else than the consent 
of reason,” and Hamilton meant by belief “assent to 
the original data of reason.” 

The words faith and belief are used in a bewildering 
variety of senses. A few remarks will make this apparent. 

{a) By belief or faith Is sometimes meant reason as 
distinguished from understandings and sometimes rea^ 
son as distinguished from reasoning. These two senses 
are so very closely allied that we may allow them to 
count as but a single signification. It is extraordinary 
that in either sense belief should be contrasted with 
reason, as it is by those who tell us that the infinite 
is an object only of faith, and that reason has to do 
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exclusively with the finite, or that first principles are 
inaccessible to reason but revealed to faith. To create 
an appearance of conflict between reason and faith by 
identifying faith with reason in a special sense, and 
reason with understanding or reasoning, is unwaiTanted,J 
if not pu«rile. What use can there be in telling us that 
God cannot be known — cannot be apprehended by 
reason — but is only an object of faith, a Being merely 
to be believed in, when what is meant is that we have 
the same immediate certainty of His existence as of the 
truth of an axiom of geometry ? 

(b) Belief may be limited t^ apprehension, and know- 
ledge to comprehension. It may be said that ‘‘we 
have but faith, we cannot know the unseen and infinite, 
just as it is said that we believe that the grass grows but 
do not know how it grows. It is obvious, however, that 
if apprehension be knowledge, as it surely is, we believe 
only what we know. We know — />., apprehend — the 
existence of God and the growth of the grass, and we be- 
lieve what we thus know. We do not know — /.<?., com- 
prehend — the nature of God or the nature of growth, 
and what we do not thus know neither do we believe. 

(c) At other times faith or belief relates to probable, as 
opposed to certain, Itn^wledge. “We do not know this, 
but we believe it,'’ often^means “We are not sure of 
this, but we think it likely.” •It is not in this sense, of 
course, that any one except a religious sceptic will allow 
that the existence of God is a matter of faith. A man 
may admit that religion and science* differ as faith and 
knowledge, but if he is willing to understand this as 
signifying that while science is certain, religion is at the 
most merely probable, he must necessarily be a doubter 
or an unbeliever. 
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{d) Faith or belief sometimes refers to the knowledge 
which rests on personal testimony, Divine or human. 
Such faith may be more certain than assent given to the 
evidence furnished by science. It ought to be precisely 
cproportioned to the evidence that there is such and such 
testimony, and that the testimony is trustworthy. 

WBy faith or belief is sometimes meant trust in a 
person or fidelity to a truth ; the yielding up of the 
heart and life to the object of faith. Faith or belief of 
this kind always involves “ preparedness to act upon 
what we affirm.*’ It does not appear to me that such' 
preparedness is, as Professor Bain maintains, the 
genuine, unmistakable criterion of belief” in general. 
This kind of faith, like all other faith, ought to rest on 
the assent of the intellect to evidence, although what is 
characteristic of it is to be found not in the intellect but 
in the emotions and will. Since it constitutes and pro- 
duces, however, spiritual experience, it is a condition 
and source as well as a consequence of knowledge. 
There can be, in fact, no profound religious knowledge, 
because there can be no vital religion, without it. 

In religion, as inr* every other department of thought 
and life, man is bound to regulate his belief by the 
simple but comprehensive principle that evidence is the 
measure of assent. Disbelief ought to be regulated by 
the same principle, for dis’oelief is belief ; not the oppo- 
site of belief, but belief of the opposite* Unbelief is 
the opposite both of belief and disbelief. Ignorance 
is to unbelief what knowledge is to belief or disbelief. 
The whole duty of man as to belief is to believe and 
disbelieve according to evidence, and neither to believe 
nor disbelieve when evidence fails him. 
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Note XL, page ii8. 

The Theological Inference from the Theory 
OF Energy. 

A remajrkably clear account of the chief theories as to 
Ihe nature of matter will be found in Professor Tait’s 
■ Lectures on some Recent Advances in Physical Science,’ 
Lect. XII. In Thomson and Tait’s ^Natural Philo- 
sophy,’ Thomson’s article on ‘^The Age of the Sun’s 
Heat” (‘Macmillan’s Magazine,’ March 1862), Tait’s 
* Thermodynamics,’ Helmholtz’s ‘Correlation and Con- 
servation of Forces,* Balfour Stewart’s ‘Treatise on 
Heat,’ &c., the facts and theorems which seem to estab- 
lish that the material universe is a temporary system will 
be found fully expounded. 

I am not acquainted with any more effective criticism 
of the argumentation by which the eminent physicists 
mentioned support their conclusion than that of the 
Rev. Stanley Gibson ; and, although it seems to me not 
to come t(? very much, I feel bound in fairness to give 
it entire. After an exposition of the theory of energy, 
and of the reasoning founded on it by which we seem 
necessitated to infer that the universe tends at last to be 
a scene of rest, coldness, darkness, and death, he thus 
writes : “ Is this reasoning, I ask, open to any objec- 
tion ? and if not, does it bear out the theological con- 
clusion here sought to be rested upon it? In attempting 
to pass a verdict upon the question here raised, we can- 
not but feel, not only the grandeur of the subject before 
us, but also the imminent risk of its being affected by 
considerations unknown to us. We certainly need to 
judge with diffidence. Perhaps the first question which 
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arises is, Are we to take the material universe to be infi. 
nite ? If it be, and if its stores of energy, potential and 
kinetic, have no limit, then it is no longer clear that the 
final stage of accumulation need have been reached, 
however long its past history may have been ; nor yet, I 
may add, that it would ever be reached in the future. 
I may be reminded that at present, at all events, only 
finite accumulations have arisen, and that this is not con- 
sistent with an accumulation through a past eternity. 
But this objection assumes that there never could have 
been more than some assignable degree of diffusion 
of matter. Why should this be? If at any past period 
there was a certain degree of diffusion, why may there 
not have been a greater degree at an earlier period? 
And if so, why may not this integrating, as I should pro- 
pose to call it, have been going on for ever ? 

“ If, on the other hand, the universe be finite, then, 
according to the principle of the conservation of energy, 
reflection of heat must take place from its boundaries, 
and there may be reconcentration of energy on certain 
points, according to the form of the bounding surface. 

“ A second inquiry arises thus. If it be impossible to 
imagine the present history of the universe continued 
backward indefinitely under its present code of laws, are 
we therefore obliged to assume^^some anomalous inter- 
ference? We speak, of c^ur^e, of these laws as they are 
known to us. Might there not be others, yet unknown, 
that would solve the difficulty ? 

The history cf the universe, as immediately known 
to us, offers as its leading feature the falling together of 
small discrete bodies in enormous numbers and with 
great velocities, or the condensation of very rare and 
diffused gases. Hence the formation of bodies, some of 
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vast size, others smaller, but all originally greatly heated. 
This process seems to point to an earlier state of things, 
in which such accumulations of matter, though sparse 
even now, were far less comfhon — a state in which, to 
use the expression which I have proposed, matter was# 
far less integrated. It is quite true that the great change 
of which we thus obtain a glimpse is not a recurring pro- 
cess. It is not therefore fitted for eternal repetition and 
continuance. But it is a bold thing to say that this 
earlier state of things may not have followed from one 
still older by a natural process, and this again from one 
before, and so on through an indefinite regression. We 
have seen what an important *part the ether plays in the 
present process of the dissipation of energy. The exist- 
ence of that ether, the separation of matter into two main 
forms, may have sprung out of some previous condition 
of things wholly unknown to us. And so also there may 
be forms and stores of energy as yet unknown. 

Mr Proctor, in his work on the sun, has cautioned 
us how we speculate on the physical constitution of that 
body, whifst we must feel uncertain how far the physical 
laws, which we observe here, will hojd under the vastly 
different conditions obtaining there. He supports his 
caution by referring to cases in which what had been 
confidently thought by*many to be safe generalisations 
have been shown to fail in novel circumstances. Thus 
it was thought that the passage of a gas from the gaseous 
into the liquid form was always an abrupt change. But 
it has been found that carbonic acid can be made to 
pass into the liquid state by insensible gradations. Again, 
it had been thought that gas, when incandescent, always 
gave light whose spectrum was broken into thin lines \ 
but it has been shown that hydrogen, under high pres- 
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sure, may be made to give forth light with a continuous 
spectrum. Now surely this caution, which Mr Proctor 
enters in the case of which he speaks, might still more 
wisely be entered when we come to consider a state of 
^-things so novel, so remote from our experience as that 
which attended the origin of the universe, or, rather of 
that state of the universe with which we are acquainted. 
We certainly must not be in haste to conclude that 
because the laws of nature, as they are known to us, 
will not explain what must have taken place at some 
very remote period, therefore those events must have 
been altogether anomaloijs.” — Religion and Science, 
pp. 71.74. 

It is here virtually — perhaps I may say expressly — 
conceded that if the matter and energy of the universe 
be finite and located in infinite space, the reasoning by 
which the theorists of thermodynamics maintain that 
perpetual motion is incompatible with the transformation 
and dissipation of energy, cannot be resisted. Unless 
matter and energy be infinite or space finite, the known 
laws of nature must eventually abolish all differences of 
temperature and destroy all life — this is what is admitted. 
To me it seems to amount to yielding all that is de* 
manded; because whoever seriously considers the diffi- 
culties involved in believing either matter infinite or 
space finite must, I am persuaded, come to regard it as 
equivalent to an acknowledgment that the world will 
have an end and must have had a beginning. 

Zoellner, in his ingenious work on the nature of comets, 
endeavours to avoid this inference by recourse to the 
hypotheses of Riemann and others as to a space of n 
dimensions. In such a space the shortest line would 
be a circle, and a body might move for ever, yet de- 
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scribe a lirmted course. Matter, space, and inferentially 
time, would, in fact, according to this hypothesis, be both 
finite and infinite. It is to be hoped that few persons 
m the full possession of their intellects will ever accept 
a view like this. The imaginary geometry may be thor- 
oughly sound reasoning, but it is reasoning from errone- 
ous premises, and it can only be useful so long as it is 
remembered that its premises are erroneous. They have 
only to be assumed to be true to experience and reality, 
and all science must be set aside in favour of nonsense. 
Logic ought not, however, to be confounded with truth. 

Caspar! fancies that by representing the universe as 
not a mechanism but an organism, he preserves the right 
to believe it eternal. But surely the laws of heat apply 
to organisms no less than to mechanisms. 

In an article concerning the cosmological problem, 
published in the first number of the ‘ Vierteljahrsschrift 
f. Wissenschaftliche Philosophic,^ Professor Wundt re- 
jects the theory in question on extremely weak grounds. 

It is eas]j to see,” he says, ‘‘ that, in the case of the 
English physicists at least, the desire of harmonising the 
data of the exact sciences with theotegical conceptions 
has not been without influence on this limitation of the 
universe.” The rashne^ displayed by such a statement, 
and the utter want of evicl^nce or probability for it, as 
regards men like Thomson or Tait, need not be pointed 
out Besides, Clausius and Helmholtz are neither Eng- 
lish physicists nor likely to be influenced by theological 
conceptions. Will it be believed that, notwithstand- 
ing this charge against others, Professor Wundt's own 
reasoning is not scientific, but merely anti-theological? 
Such is the case. If the Thomsonian theory be admitted, 
a place is left for creative action, for miracle; and this, 
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he argues, is a contradiction of the principle of caus* 
ality. Therefore the theory must be rejected. It is to 
be regretted that so eminent a man of science should 
employ so unscientific an argument 

There is obviously a very widespread unwillingness to 
accept the Thomsonian theory ; but, so far as I„am aware, 
good reasons have not yet been given for its rejection. 
The contrast between the reception which it has re- 
ceived and that which has been accorded to the Dar- 
winian theory is certainly curious, and probably in- 
structive. 


Note XII., page 130. 

The History of the Etiological Argument. 

The argument for the Divine existence which pro- 
ceeds on the principle of causality is generally called 
the cosmological argument, but sometimes, and perhaps 
more accurately, the aetiological argument. * The proof 
from order is not infrequently termed cosmological It 
is impossible to keep the aetiological argument entirely 
separate either from the ontological or cosmological 
argument. Etiological reasoning may be detected as a 
creative factor in the rudest religious creeds. The search 
for causes began not with the origin of philosophy but 
with the origin of religion. Passages like Ps. xc. i, 2, 
cii. 26-28; Rom! i. 19, 20; Heb. i. 10-12 — have been 
referred to as anticipations of the argument. Wherever 
nature is spoken of in Scripture, it is as the work of an 
uncreated being, of a free and sovereign mind. Aristotle 
gave a formal expression to the aetiological argument 
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by inferring^ from the motion of the universe the exist- 
ence of a first unmoved mover — Phys., vii. i, 2, viii. 
7» 9> 15* Cicero repeated his^ reasoning, and tells us it 
had been also employed by Carneades, De Nat. Deor., ii. 
9, iii. 12, 13. Well known is St Augustine's Interrogavi* 
terram, et» dixit : non sum. Interrogavi mare et abyssos 
— et responderunt : non sumus deus tuus, quaere super 
nos. Interrogavi coelum, solem, lunam, Stellas: neque 
nos sumus deus, quem quaeris, inquiunt. Et dixi 
omnibus iis — dicite mihi de illo aliquid. Et exclama- 
verunt voce magna : ipse fecit nos. Interrogavi mundi 
molem de Deo meo et respon^it mihi : non ego sum, sed 
ipse me fecit." — Conf., x. 6. Diodorus of Tarsus (Phot. 
Bid. Cod., 223, p. 209 Bekk.), and John of Damascus 
(De Fid. Orth., i. 3), inferred the necessity of a creative 
unity from the mutability and corruptibility of worldly 
things. Thomas Aquinas argued on the principle of 
causality in three ways — viz.: i. From motion to a first 
moving principle, which is not moved by any other 
principle ; 2 . From effects to a first efficient cause ; and 
3. From the possible and contingent to what is in itself 
necessary. — Summa. P. i., Qu. 2, 3. t Most of the theo- 
logians of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries who treat of tlje proofs of the Divine existence, 
employ in some form the argument from causation. Thus, 
in Pearson ‘ On the Creed ' aifd Charnock's ‘ Discourses 
on the Existence and Attributes of God ' will be found 
good examples of how it was presented in this country in 
the seventeenth century. Hume's speculations on causa- 
tion attracted attention to it. The philosophers of the 
Scottish school and their, adherents among the theolo- 
gians laboured to present it in a favourable light. In 
Germany, Leibnitz (Theodic^e, 1 . c. 7) and Wolff 
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(Rational Thoughts of God, § 928) laid stress on the 
accidental contingent character of the world and its con- 
tents, and, relying on the p^rinciple of the sufficient reason, 
concluded that there must be a universal and permanent 
^ cause of all that is changing and transitory, an absolute 
ground of all that is relative and derivative.* Further, 
Wolff and his followers raised on this reasoning a large 
amount of metaphysical speculation as to the nature of a 
necessary cause, the properties of an absolute Being, which 
was of a very questionable sort in itself, and had no pro- 
per connection with the so-called cosmological argument. 
To this argument, as statqd by Wolff, Kant applied his 
transcendental criticisni, and proved, as he thought, that 
it was ‘^a perfect nest of dialectical assumptions.^' His 
argumentation may be allowed to have had force against 
Wolff, but it is weak wherever it is relevant to the aetio- 
logical proof rightly understood. In fact, his objec- 
tions openly proceed on the assumption that the principle 
of causality is only applicable within the sphere of sense 
experience. If this be true, no objections, of course, are 
necessary. As a rule, the aetiological argument is not 
skilfully or even carefully treated in the works of recent 
German theologians. It has been expounded, however, 
with great philosophical ability, and with a rare wealth 
of scientific knowledge, by Professor Ulrici of Halle, in 
the work entitled ‘Gott tod die Natur.’ 
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Note XIIL, page 137. 

Mathematics and the^ Design Argument. 

‘‘Another science regarded as barren of religious' 
applications, and even as sometimes positively injurious, 
is mathematics. Its principles are, indeed, of so ab- 
struse a nature, that it is not easy to frame out of them 
a religious argument that is capable of popular illus- 
tration. But, in fact, mathematical laws form the basis 
of nearly all the operations of nature. They constitute, 
as it were, the very framework of the material world. 

. . . It seems, then, that this science foi*ms the 
very foundation of all arguments for theism, from the 
arrangements and operations of the material universe. 
We do, indeed, neglect the foundation, and point only 
to the superstructure, when we state these arguments. 
But suppose mathematical laws to be at once struck 
from existence, and what a hideous case would the uni- 
verse present ! What then would become of the marks 
of design and unity in nature, and of the theist^s argu- 
ment for the being of a God ? . . It is said, how- 

ever, that mathematicians have been unusually prone 
to scepticism concerning religious truth. If it be so, it 
probably originates from the absurd attempt to apply 
mathematical reasoning to moral subjects ; or rather, the 
devotees of this science often become so attached to its 
demonstrations, that they will not admit any evidence of 
a less certain character. They do noi realise the total 
difference between moral and mathematical reasonings, 
and absurdly endeavour to stretch religion on the Pro- 
crustean bed of mathematics. No wonder they become 
sceptics. But the fault is in themselves, not in this 
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science, whose natural tendencies, upon a» pure and 
exalted mind, are favourable to religion.” — Hitchcock^s 
Religion of Geology, pp. 387-389. 

Nor can we fail to notice how frequently the law 
'which men have invented proves to have been already 
known and used in nature. The mathematician devises 
a geometric locus or an algebraic formula from a priori 
considerations, and afterward discovers that he has been 
unwittingly solving a mechanical problem, or explaining 
the form of a real phenomenon. Thus, for example, in 
Peirce’s ‘Integral Calculus,’ published in 1843, a 
problem invented and solved purely in the enthusiasm 
of following the analytic symbols ; but in 1863 proved 
to be a complete prophetic discussion and solution of 
the problem of two pendulums suspended from one 
horizontal cord. Thus also Galileo’s discussion of the 
cycloid proved, long afterward, to be a key to problems 
concerning the pendulum, falling bodies, and resistance 
to transverse pressure. Four centuries before Christ, 
Plato and his scholars were occupied upon the ellipse 
as a purely geometric speculation, and Socrates seemed 
inclined to reprove them for their waste of time. But 
in the seventeenth century after Christ, Kepler discovers 
that the Architect of the heavens had given us magnifi- 
cent diagrams of the ellipse ^ the starry heavens \ and, 
since that time, all the nan^igation and architecture and 
engineering of the nineteenth century have been built on 
these speculations of Plato. Equally remarkable is the 
history of the idea of extreme and mean ratio. Before 
the Christian era geometers had invented a process for 
dividing a line in this ratio, that they might use it in an 
equally abstract and useless problem — the inscribing a 
regular pentagon in a circle. But it was not until the 
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middle of tke present century that it was discovered that 
this idea is embodied in nature. It is hinted at in some 
animal forms, it is very thoroughly and accurately ex- 
pressed in the angles at which the leaves of plants 
diverge as they grow from the stem, and it is embodied/ 
approximately in the revolutions of the planets about 
the sun. . . . Now, in all these cases of the em- 

bodiment in nature of an idea which men have devel 
oped, not by a study of the embodiment, but by an a 
priori speculation, there seems to us demonstrative evi- 
dence that man is made in the image of his Creator; 
that the thoughts and knowledge of God contain and em- 
brace all possible a priori speculations of men. It is true 
that God’s knowledge is infinite, and beyond our utmost 
power of conception. But how can we compare the 
reasonings of Euclid upon extreme and mean ratio with 
the arrangement of leaves about the stem, and the revo- 
lutions of planets around the sun, and not feel that these 
phenomena of creation express Euclid’s idea as exactly 
as diagrams or Arabic digits could do ; and that this idea 
was, in some form, present in the creation ? ” — The Natu- 
ral Foundations of Theology. By T.,Hill, D.D., LL.D. 

There is an ingenious and judicious little work by 
Charles Girdlestone, M^A., published in 1875, and en- 
titled ‘ Number : a Link ^between Divine Intelligence 
and Human. An Argument.’* 


Note XI V., page 140, 

Astronomy and the Design Argument. 

The design argument has always drawn some of its 
data from astronomy. The order and beauty of the 

2 A 
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heavenly bodies, the alternation of day ai^d night, the 
succession of the seasons, and the dependence of living 
creatures on these changes, are referred to as indications 
of God's character and agency in many passages of 
Scripture. Thus, to select only from the Psalms : 
‘‘ When I consider Thy heavens, the work Qf Thy fin- 
gers, the moon and the stars, which Thou hast ordained \ 
what is man, that Thou art mindful of him ? and the son 
of man, that Thou visitest him?" — viii. 3, 4. “The 
heavens declare the glory of God ; and the firmament 
showeth His handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night showeth knowledge." — xix. i, 2. 
“ He appointed the moon for seasons ; the sun knoweth 
his going down. Thou makest darkness, and it is night : 
wherein all the beasts of the forest do creep forth. . . . 
The sun ariseth, they gather themselves together, and 
lay them down in their dens. Man goeth forth unto 
his work and to his labour until the evening. O Lord, 
how manifold are Thy works 1 in wisdom hast Thou 
made them all." — civ. 19-24. Among classical writers, 
Cicero has presented the design argument as founded on 
the arrangements and movements of the heavenly bodies 
in a very striking manner, when, referring to the instru- 
ment by which Posidonius had ingeniously represented 
them, he asks whether, if that instrument were carried 
into Scythia or Britain, a,ny even of the barbarians of 
these lands would doubt that it was the product of rea- 
son, and rebukes those who would regard the wondrous 
system of which it was a feeble copy as the effect of 
chance. “ Quod si in Scythiam aut in Britanniam, sphae- 
ram aliquis tulerit hanc, quam nuper familiaris noster 
effecit Posidonius, cujus singulse conversiones idem 
efficiunt in sole, et in luni, et in quinque stellis erranti* 
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bus, quod eifficitur in coelo singulis diebus et noctibus ; 
quis in illS, barbarie dubitet, quin ea sphaera sit perfecta 
ratione? Hi autem dubitant de mundo, ex quo et 
orittntur et fiunt omnia, casune ipse sit effectus, aut 
necessitate aliquS, an ratione ac mente divini : et Archi- 
medem ad)itrantur plus valuisse in imitandis sphaerae 
coiwersionibus, quam naturam in efficiendis, praesertim 
cum multis partibus sint ilia perfecta, quam haec simu- 
lata, sollertius.” — De Nat. Deorum, ii. 34, 35. The ‘As- 
tro-Theology ’ of Wm. Derham, published in 1714, was 
perhaps the first work entirely devoted to the illustra- 
tion of the design argument f^m astronomical facts and 
theories. Among comparatively recent works of a simi- 
lar kind I may mention Vince's ‘ Confutation of Atheism 
from the Laws and Constitution of the Heavenly Bodies,' 
Whewell's ‘ Bridgewater Treatise,' Dick's ‘ Celestial 
Scenery,' Mitchell’s ‘ Planetary and Stellar Worlds,' and 
Leitch's ‘God's Glory in the Heavens,' They afford 
ample evidence of the erroneousness of Comte's asser- 
tion that “the opposition of science to theology is more 
obvious in astronomy than anywhere else, and that no 
other science has given more terrijple shocks to the 
doctrine of final causes." Kepler did not think so, for 
he concludes his workmen the ‘Harmony of Worlds' 
with these devout words : I thank Thee, my Creator 
and Lord, that Thou hast given me this joy in Thy 
creation, this delight in the works of Thy hands. I 
have shown the excellency of Thy work unto men, so 
far as my finite mind was able to comprehend Thine 
infinity. If I have said aught unworthy of Thee, 01 
aught in which I may have sought my own glory, graci- 
ously forgive it." Nor did Newton, for he wrote : “ Ele- 
gantissima haecce compages solis, planetarum, et comet- 
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arum (et stellarum), non nisi consilio et dominio Entis 
cujusdam potentis et intelligentis oriri potuit/' And in 
our own times such men as Herschel, Brewster, Madler, 
&c., have protested against the notion that astronomy 
tends to atheism. 

The late Professor De Morgan demonstrated in his 
‘ Essay on Probability,* when only eleven planets were 
known, that the odds against chance, to which in such a 
case intelligence is the only alternative, being the cause 
of all these bodies moving in one direction round the 
sun, with an inconsiderable inclination of the planes 
of their orbits, were twenty thousand millions to one. 
*‘What prospect,** are his own words, ‘‘would there have 
been of such a concurrence of circumstances, if a state 
of chance had been the only antecedent? With regard 
to the sameness of the directions, either of which might 
have been from west to east, or from east to west, the 
case is precisely similar to the following : There is a 
lottery containing black and white balls, from each draw- 
ing of which it is as likely a black ball shall arise as a 
white one : what is the chance of drawing eleven balls 
all white ? — answer 2047 to one against it With regard 
to the other question, our position is this : There is a 
lottery containing an infinite number of counters, marked 
with all possible different angles less than a right angle, 
in such a manner that any angle is as likely to be drawn 
as another, so that in ten drawings the sum of the angles 
drawn may be anything under ten right angles: now, 
what is the chance of ten drawings giving collectively 
less than one right angle? — ^answer 10,000,000 to one 
against it. Now, what is the chance of both these events 
coming together? — answer, more than 20,000,000,000 
r.o one against it. It is consequently of the same degree 
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of probability that there has been something at work 
which is not chance in the formation of the solar 
system.” 

There are several departmetfts of science as much, or 
even more, adapted than astronomy, to furnish proofs of 
the wisdoiji of God ; but there is none which affords us 
such evidence of His power, or so helps us to realise His 
omnipresence, our own nothingness before Him, and the 
littleness of our earth in the system of His creation. 
Those who wish to have impressions of this kind deep 
ened may be recommended to read the works of Proctor 
and Flammarion. 

What is said in the paragraph to which this note refers 
must not be so understood as to be inconsistent with the 
possibility or probability, if not demonstrated certainty, 
that the universe is not a perfectly conservative system, 
but one which is tending surely although slowly to the 
destruction of the present condition of things. This fact, 
if it be a fact, can no more affect the design argument 
in its relation to astronomy, than the decay of plants and 
the death of animals can affect it in relation to vegetable 
and animal physiology 


Note X^j^, page 143. 

Chemistry and the Design Argument. 

The history of chemistry is of itself sufficient to dis- 
prove the view of Comte that the inititil and conjectural 
stages of a science are those in which it affords most sup- 
port to theology. It was only after the definitive consti- 
tution of chemistry as a science, only after the discovery 
of positive and precise chemical laws, that the teleologi 
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cal argument for the Divine existence began ,to be rested 
to a certain extent upon it. 

The Honourable Robert Boyle, the founder of the 
Boyle Lectureship, was 6ne of the most distinguished 
c^chemists of his age, a zealous defender of final causes, 
and the author of several treatises intended ^to diffuse 
worthy views and sentiments as to the character and 
operations of the Creator. 

Probably the two best English treatises on the relation- 
ship of chemistry to theism are the Bridgewater Treatise 
of Dr Prout, ‘ Chemistry, Meteorology, and the Func- 
tion of Digestion, considered with reference to Natural 
Theology' (3d ed., 1845), Vnd the Actonian Prize Essay 
of Professor Fownes, ‘Chemistry as exemplifying the 
Wisdom and Beneficence of God ’ (1844). Both writers 
were chemists of high reputation, but they were not very 
conversant with theology or philosophy, and have, in 
consequence, by no means fully utilised the excellent 
scientific materials which they collected. 

This makes it all the more to be regretted that the 
late Professor George Wilson was not permftted to ac- 
complish his design of writing “a book corresponding 
to the ‘ Religio Medici ' of Sir Thomas Browne, with the 
title ‘Religio Chemici.' " Among the fragments comprised 
in the work published under th^t title after his death, 
three essays — “ Chemistry ^and Natural Theology,” “The 
Chemistry of the Stars,” and “Chemical Final Causes” 
— ^are most interesting and suggestive. 

The attempts df writers like Moleschott and Buchner 
to draw atheistic inferences from the theories or hypo- 
theses of modern chemistry have given rise to a mul- 
titude of answers, but it may be sufficient to refer to 
the ‘ Antimaterialismus ' of Dr L. Weiss. Liebig in his 
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‘Chemical Letters’ manifests profound contempt for the 
materialistic and anti-theistic speculations attempted to 
be based on the science of which he was so illustrious 
a master. 


Note XVL, page 145. 

Geology, Geography, etc., and the Design 
Argument. 

The single fact that geology proves that every genus 
and species of organic forms which exist or have existed 
on the earth had a definite hieginning in time, gives to 
this science great importance in reference to theism. It 
decides at once and conclusively what metaphysics might 
have discussed without result for ages. Its religious 
bearings are exhibited in Buckland’s ‘Geology and 
Mineralogy considered in reference to Natural Theo- 
logy,' Hugh Miller’s ‘ Footprints of the Creator,’ Hitch- 
cock’s ‘Religion of Geology,’ and many other works. 
Lyell concludes both his ‘ Elements of Geology ’ and 
‘Principles of Geology’ by affirming that geological 
research finds in all directions the clearest indications of 
creative intelligence j that “as we increase our know- 
ledge of the inexhaustible variety displayed in nature, 
and admire the infinite wisdom and power which it 
manifests, our admiration is multiplied by the reflection, 
that it is only the last of a great series of pre-existing 
creations, of which we cannot estimate the number or 
limit in times past^ 

^ I regret to find that Sir Charles Lyell omitted from the last 
edition of his * Elements ^ the passage to which reference is made 
above. I have considered it better thus to note this fact than 
dmply to expunge the lines regarding his testimony. (1880.) 
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The numerous adaptations which exist between the 
terrestrial and celestial economies are dwelt on in detail 
by McCulloch in the second volume of his ‘ Proofs and 
Illustrations of the AttribMes of God from the Facts and 
Laws of the Physical Universe/ and by Buchanan in 
‘ Faith in God and Modern Atheism/ vol. i. pp. 132156. 
These two authors have also treated of the adaptations 
subsisting between the organic and inorganic worlds. 
The Bridgewater Treatise of Chalmers was on 'The 
Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral and Intel- 
lectual Constitution of Man / and that of Kidd on ‘The 
Adaptation of External Nature to the Physical Constitu- 
tion of Man.* 

In Ritter’s 'Geographical Studies/ Guyot’s 'Earth 
and Man/ Kapp’s ' Allgemeine Erdkunde/ Lotze’s 
' Mikrokosmus/ B. vi. c. i, Duval’s 'Des Rapports 
entre la G^ographie et TEconomie Politique/ Cocker’s 
'Theistic Conception of the World/ ch. vii., &c., will 
be found a rich store of teleological data as to the fitness 
of the earth to be the dwelling-place and the schoolhouse 
of human beings. Of course, those who Sttempt to 
prove this thesis require carefully to resist the temptation 
to conceive of the relation of nature to man as not one 
of cause and effect, of action and reaction, of mutual 
influence, but as an immediate*^ and inexplicable pre- 
established harmony like ,that which Leibnitz supposed 
to exist between the body and the soul. This was the 
theory which Cousin set forth in a celebrated lecture on 
the part of geogr^hy in history. Regarding it I may 
quote the words which I have used elsewhere: “This 
notion is not only purely conjectural, but inconsistent 
with the innumerable facts which manifest that nature 
does influence man, and that man does modify nature. 
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It is impossible to hold, either in regard to the body and 
soul, or in regard to nature and man, both the theory of 
mutual influence and of pre-established harmony. All 
thlit, in either case, proves Ihe former, disproves the 
latter. The belief in a pre-established harmony between* 
man and nature is, indeed, considerably more absurd 
than in a pre-established harmony between the body and 
soul j for when a body is born, a soul is in it, which 
remains in it till death, and is never known to leave it 
m order to take possession of some other body ; but 
every country is not created with a people in it, nor is 
every people permanently fixed to a particular country. 
Imagination may be deceived for a moment by an obvious 
process of association into this belief of certain peoples 
being suited for certain lands, independently of the 
action of natural causes — the Greeks, let us say, for 
Greece, the Indian for the prairies and forests of Amer- 
ica, the Malayan for the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago; but a moment's thought on the fact that the 
Turk has settled down where the Greeks used to be — 
that mighty nations of English-speaking men are rising 
up where the Indian roamed, and Jlhat Dutchmen are 
thriving in the lands of the Malayan, should suffice to 
disabuse us. Besides,^ just as the dictum, ‘ Marriages 
are made in heaven,' is seriously discredited by the great 
number that are badly mad«, so the kindred opinion 
that every country gets the people which suits it, and 
every people the country, as a direct and immediate 
consequence of their pre-established harmony, is equally 
discredited by the prevalence of ill-assorted unions, a 
great many worthless peoples living in magnificent lands, 
while far better peoples have much worse ones," — Philo- 
sophy of History in France and Germany, pp. 19 1, 192. 
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Note XVIL, page 146. 

The Organic Kingdom and Design. 

/ The order and system in the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms are undeniable general facts, whatever may 
have been the secondary agencies by which they have 
been produced ; and the inference of design from these 
facts is valid, whatever may have been the mode of 
their production. The characters and relationships of 
organic forms constitute a proof of intelligence, whether 
their genera and species bf the immediate and immuta- 
ble expressions of the ideas of the Divine Mind, or the 
slowly-reached results of evolution. Of course, if there 
has been a process of evolution, it must have been one 
exactly fitted to attain the result But the discovery or 
exhibition of such a process will be sufficient to cause 
a certain class of minds to believe that there has been 
no cause but the process — that the process completely 
explains both itself and the result, and leaver no room 
for intelligence. 

The character of fthe order and system in the organic 
world is so extremely abstruse, subtle, and comprehen 
sive, that all the attempts at classijfication in botany prior 
to De Candolle, and in zoolpgy prior to Cuvier, were 
failures. The labours of the great naturalists and bio- 
logists of the present century have, doubtless, accom- 
plished much ; but the light reached is still but the feeble 
light of an early dawn. Yet that light is most pleasant and 
satisfying to the eye of the mind. The reason sees in it 
a profound significance and a wonderful beauty. How, 
it may well be asked, can a scheme of order which tasks 
to such an extent the powers of comprehension possessed 
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by the human mind, and yet which is perceived, when 
discovered, to be admirably rational, be supposed to 
have originated elsewhere than in a Mind? 

•I can only mention a few out of the multitude of 
books which treat of design in the organic world' 
Among general works on natural theology it may be 
sufficient to refer to those of Paley, Buchanan, and Tul- 
loch; and among special works, to Professor Balfour's 
‘Phyto-Theology; or, Botanical Sketches, intended to 
illustrate the Works of God in the Structure, Functions, 
and General Distribution of Plants;' M‘Cosh’s ‘Typical 
Forms and Special Ends in Creation ; ' Agassiz's ‘ Struc- 
ture of Animal Life ; being Six Lectures on the Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in His 
Works ; ' Kirby's ‘ Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of 
God, as manifested in the Creation of Animals;' R. 
Owen's ‘Instances of*the Power of God, manifested in 
His Animal Creation;' Roget's ‘Animal and Vegetable 
Physiology, considered in reference to Natural Theo- 
logy ; ' and Sir Charles Bell's ‘ The Hand, its Mechanism 
and Vital i^ndowments, as evincing Design.' The three 
last-mentioned works are Bridge watqf Treatises. 

It is a duty to call particular attention to the work 
of M. Janet, ‘ Les Causes Finales.' Although M. Janet 
concedes, perhaps, too much to the opponents of finality, 
his treatise contains the able«t and most adequate dis- 
cussion of the various problems suggested by the indi- 
cations which organic nature gives of design that has 
yet appeared. It is eminently worthy *of a careful study. 
There is an excellent English translation of it by W 
Affleck, B.D. 

Among the masters of biological science, Cuvier, V. 
Baer, Agassiz, and R. Owen may be named, as among 
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those who have set the highest value on the principle of 
finality. The essay on Classification of Agassiz, and 
the various essays which Von Baer has published at 
different times, on what he calls “ Zielstrebigkeit,” ale 
l^pecially important. 


Note XVIII., page 148. 

Evidences of Design in Organisms. 

« 

‘^The savants are generally too much disposed to 
confound the doctrine of final cause with the hypotheses 
of an invisible force acting without physical means, as a 
deus ex machind.. These two hypotheses, far from reduc- 
ing themselves the one to the othsr, are in explicit con- 
tradiction ; for he who says design says at the same time 
means, and, consequently, causes adapted to produce a 
certain effect. To discover this cause is by no means 
to destroy the idea of design ; it is, on the contrary, to 
bring to light the ccgidition, sine quA non, of the produc- 
tion of the end. To make clear this distinction we cite 
a beautiful example, borrowed from M. Claude Bernard. 
How does it happen, says this^eminent physiologist, that 
the gastric juice, which dissolves all aliments, does not 
dissolve the stomach itself, which is of precisely the same 
nature as the aliments with which it is nourished ? For 
a long time the vital force was supposed to intervene — 
that is to say, an invisible cause, which, in some way, 
suspended the properties of the natural agents, to pre- 
vent their producing their necessary effects. The vital 
force would, by a sort of moral veto, forbid the gastric 
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;uice to touch the stomach. We see that this would be 
e. real miracle. Everything is explained when we know 
that the stomach is lined with a coating or varnish which 
i^not attacked by the gastric juice, and which protects 
the walls which it covers. Who does not see that inf 
refuting the omnipotence of the vital force, very far from 
having weakened the principle of finality, we have given 
to it a wonderful support ? What could the most perfect 
art have done to protect the walls of the stomach, but 
invent a precaution similar to that which exists in reality? 
And how surprising it is that an organ destined to se- 
crete and use an agent most destructive to itself, is found 
armed with a protective tunic, which must have always 
coexisted with it, since otherwise it would have been de- 
stroyed before having had time to procure for itself this 
defence — which excludes the hypothesis of long gropings 
and happy occurrerKes.** — ^Janet, “ Final Causes and 
Contemporaneous Physiology,’' Presb. Quart. Rev., April 
1876. 

Professor Tyndall gives a very graphic description of 
the combination of remarkable arrangements by which the 
human ear is fitted to be an organ ^f hearing. I quote 
from it the following words, and connect with them some 
striking observations of Max Muller. • “ Finally, there is 
in the labyrinth a wonderful organ, discovered by the 
Marchese Corti, which is to ajil appearance a musical in- 
strument, with its chords so stretched as to accept vibra- 
tions of different periods, and transmit them to the 
nerve-filaments which traverse the organ. Within the 
ears of men, and without their knowledge or contrivance, 
this lute of 3000 strings has existed for ages, accepting 
the music of the outer world, and rendering it fit for re- 
ception by the brain. Each musical tremor which falls 
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upon this organ selects from its tensioned fibres the one 
appropriate to its own pitch, and throws that fibre into 
unisonant vibration. And thus, no matter how compli- 
cated the motion of the external air may be, those micK)- 
•acopic strings can analyse it and reveal the constituents 
of which it is composed.’^ — On Sound, p. 325.. ‘‘What 
we hear when listening to a chorus or a symphony is a 
commotion of elastic air, of which the wildest sea would 
give a very inadequate image. The lowest tone which 
the ear perceives is due to about 30 vibrations in one 
second, the highest to about 4000. Consider, then, what 
happens in a presto, when thousands of voices and instru- 
ments are simultaneously producing waves of air, each 
wave crossing the other, not only like the surface waves 
of the water, but like spherical bodies, and, as it would 
seem, without any perceptible disturbance ; consider that 
each tone is accompanied by secondary notes, that each 
instrument has its peculiar timbre^ due to secondary 
vibrations; and, lastly, let us remember that all this 
cross-fire of waves, all this whirlpool of sound, is moder- 
ated by law^ which determine what we call harmony, and 
by certain tradition^, or habits which determine what we 
call melody — both these elements being absent in the 
songs of birds — that all this must be reflected like a 
microscopic photograph on Jhe two small organs of 
hearing, and there excite mot only perception, but per- 
ception followed by a new feeling even more mysterious, 
which we call either pleasure or pain ; — and it will be 
clear that we are ' surrounded on all sides by miracles 
transcending all we are accustomed to call miraculous.^’ 
— Science of Language, second series, p. 115. 

The structure of the eye has often been described as 
an evidence of design. There is an extremely interest- 
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ing comparison of it with the photographic camera in 
Le Conte’s ‘ Religion and Science/ pp. 20-33, 

The whole reading public knows the masterly chapter 
on\ “The Machinery of Fliglit/^ in the late Duke of 
Argyll»’s ‘Reign of Law.’ 


Note XIX., page 149. 

Psychology and Design. 

The following writers treat' at considerable length of 
the evidences of design to be traced in the constitution 
of the mind : Sir Matthew Hale in his ‘ Primitive Ori- 
gination of Mankind;’ Barrow in the seventh of his 
‘ Sermons on the Creed ; ’ Bentley in the second sermon 
of his ‘ Boyle Lecture ; ’ Crombie in the second volume 
of his ‘ Natural Theology ; ’ Lord Brougham in his ‘ Dis- 
course on Natural Theology,’ sect. iii. pp. 52-80; Tur- 
ton’s ‘ Na 1 :ural Theology Considered,’ pp; 65 - 160 ; 
Chalmers’s ‘ Natural Theology,’ Boo^ III. ; Buchanan’s 
‘Faith in God,’ pp. 2 13-231; Tiilloch’s ‘Theism,’ pp. 
182-247; and Ulrici’s ‘Gott und Mensch.’ 

The phenomena of animal instinct are of themselves 
an inexhaustible source of in^ruction as to the Divine 
wisdom and goodness. “ The spinning machinery which 
is provided in the body of a spider is not more accu- 
rately adjusted to the viscid secretion Vhich is provided 
for it, than the instinct of the spider is adjusted both to 
the construction of its web and also to the selection of 
likely places for the capture of its prey. Those birds 
^^nd insects whose young are hatched by the heat of fcr* 
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mentation, have an intuitive impulse to select,,the proper 
materials, and to gather them for the purpose. All crea- 
tures, guided sometimes apparently by senses of which 
we know nothing, are uAder like impulses to provide 
effectually for the nourishing of their young ; and it is 
most curious and instructive to observe that the extent 
of provision which is involved in the process, and in the 
securing of the result, seems very often to be greater as 
,we descend in the scale of nature, and in proportion as 
the parents are dissociated from the actual feeding or 
personal care of their offspring. The mammalia have 
nothing to provide except food for themselves, and have 
at first, and for a long time, no duty to perform beyond 
the discharge of a purely physical function. Birds have 
more to do — in the building of n^sts, in the choice of 
sites for these, and after incubation in the choice of food 
adapted to the period of growth. <1 Insects, much lower 
in the scale of organisation, and subject to the wonderful 
processes of metamorphosis, have to provide very often 
for a distant future, and for successive stages of develop- 
ment not only in the young but in the nidus sur- 

rounds them. Bee^, if we are to believe the evidence of 
observers, have an intuitive guidance in the selection of 
food which has the power of producing organic changes 
in the bodies of the young, even to the determination 
and development of sex, ^o that, by the administration 
of it, under what may be called artificial conditions, cer- 
tain selected individuals can be made the mothers and 
queens of future hives. These are but a few examples 
of facts of which the whole animal world is full, pre- 
senting, as it does, one vast series of adjustments be- 
tween bodily organs and corresponding instincts. But 
this adjustment would be useless unless it were part of 
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another adjustment — between the instincts and percep- 
tions of animals and those facts and forces of surround- 
ing nature which are related to them, and to the whole 
cycle of things of which they form a part. In those 
instin«tive actions of the lower animals which involve thd* 
most distant and the most complicated anticipations, it 
is certain that the prevision involved is a prevision which 
is not in the animals themselves. They appear to be, 
and beyond all doubt really are, guided by some simple 
appetite, by an odour or a taste, and, in all probability, 
they have generally as little consciousness of the ends to 
be subserved as the suckling has of the processes of 
nutrition. The path along which they walk is a path 
which they did not engineer. It is a path made for 
them, and they simply follow it. But the propensities 
and tastes and feelings which make them follow it, and 
the rightness of its diiection towards the ends to be at- 
tained, do constitute an adjustment which may correctly 
be called mechanical, and is part of a unity which binds 
together the whole world of life, and the whole inorganic 
world on which living things depend.^' — Duke of Argyll 
on Animal Instinct (Cont Rev., July* 1875). 

Instinctive actions will not be shown to be less evi- 
dences of Divine purpose by its being proved that intel- 
ligence, at least in the higher animals, probably always 
co-operates in some degree wkh instinct, or that much 
which is referred to instinct may be traced either directly 
to experience or to the hereditary transmission of quali* 
ties originally generated by experience.* 
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Note XX., page 152. 

History and Design, 

The quotation is from the eighteenth — the concluding 
— ^volume of the ^ Etudes sur fHistoire de rHumanitd,’ 
by Professor Laurent of Ghent. I have given some 
account of his historical doctrine, and endeavoured to 
defend the theistic inference which he has drawn from 
his laborious survey of historical facts against the objec- 
tions of Professor J, B. Meyer, in my ‘ Historical 
Philosophy in France,^ pp. 683-689. Bunsen, in the 
work entitled ‘ God in History,^ seeks to establish the 
same great thesis. 

^‘History/' says Niebuhr, ‘‘shows, on a hundred occa- 
sions, an intelligence distinct from nature, which con- 
ducts and determines those things which may seem to 
us accidental ; and it is not true that history weakens our 
belief in Divine Providence. History is, of all kinds 
of knowledge, the one which tends most decidedly to 
that belief.” — Lectures on the History of Rome, vol. ii. 
P. 59 - 

Siissmilch’s celebrated treatise, ‘ Gottliche Ordnung in 
der Veranderung des menschlichen Geschlechtes, &c. 
M‘Cosh*s ‘Method of the l 5 ivine Government;' and 
Gillett's ‘God in Human Thought,' vol, ii, pp. 724-792, 
may be consulted as regards the evidences of Divine pur- 
pose to be found hi the constitution of society. 
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Note XXI., page 168. 

History of the Telhological Argument. 

Tlie proof of the Divine existence from the ordf^ 
and adaptations of the universe is known as the physico- 
theological or teleological argument. It has also been 
sometimes called the cosmological argument ; the very 
word cosmos, like the Latin mundus and our own uni- 
verse, implying order. It is so obvious and direct that 
it has presented itself to the mind from very ancient 
times. It is implied in such passages of Scripture as 
Job xxxvii.-xli. ; Ps. viii., xix., civ. j Isa. xl. 21-26; 
Matt. vi. 25-32; Acts xiv. 15-17, xvii. 24-28. Pytha- 
goras laid great stress on the order of the world ; and 
it was mainly on that order that Anaxagoras rested his 
belief in a Supreme* Intelligence. Socrates developed 
the argument from the adaptation of the parts of the 
body to one another, and to the external world, with 
a skill which has never been surpassed. His conver 
sation wifh Aristodemus, as recorded in the ‘ Memora- 
bilia^ of Xenophon, is of wonderful ^interest and beauty. 
Few will follow it even now without feeling constrained 
to join Aristodemus in acknowledging that “ man must 
be the masterpiece of sonm great Artificer, carrying along 
with it infinite marks of the Idve and favour of Him who 
thus formed it.” Plato presents the argument specially 
in the ‘Timaeus,’ and his whole philosophy is pervaded by 
the thought that God is the primary source and perfect 
ideal of all order and harmony. Aristotle expressly main- 
tains that the appearance of ends and means is a proof 
of design,” and conceives of God as the ultimate Final 
Cause. Cicero (De Nat. Deor., ii. c. 37) puts into the 
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mouth of Balbus an elaborate exposition of the design 
argument. The ‘ De Usu Partium * of Galen is a treatise 
on natural theology, teaching design in the structure of 
the body. ^ 

< . This proof is found more frequently than any other in 
the writings of the fathers and scholastics. ^hen we 
see a vessel,’’ says Theophilus, spreading her canvas, 
and majestically riding on the billows of the stormy sea, 
we conclude that she has a pilot on board ; thus, from 
the regular course of the planets, the rich variety of crea- 
tures, we infer the existence of the Creator.” — Ad Autol., 
5. Minucius Felix (c. 18) compares the universe to a 
house, and Gregory of Nazianzum (Orat., xxviii. 6) com- 
pares it to a lyre, in illustrating the same argument. 
Ambrose, Athanasius, Augustine, Basil the Greek, Chry- 
sostom, &c., employ it So do Albertus Magnus, Thomas 
Aquinas, &c. 

The opposition of Bacon and Descartes to final causes 
had no influence in preventing theologians from insist- 
ing on their existence. From Boyle and Derham to 
Paley and the Bridgewater Treatises, an enorAious liter- 
ature appeared in ^ngland devoted to this end. Ger- 
many, also, in the second half of the eighteenth century, 
was almost as much overflooded with Lithotheologies, 
Hydrotheologies, Phytotheologies, Insectotheologies, 
&c., as it at present is with works on Darwinism. In 
France, Fdnelon in his ‘ I)^monstration de I’Existence 
de Dieu,’ and Bemardin de Saint Pierre in his ‘ Etudes ’ 
and ‘ Harmonies dfe la Nature,* eloquently, although not 
perhaps very solidly or cautiously, reasoned from the 
wonders of nature to the wisdom of God. 

Hume and Kant, by their criticisms of the design 
argument, rendered to it the great service of directing 
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attention to the principles on which it proceeds. Theo- 
logians had previously gone on merely accumulating 
illustrative instances and instkuting minute investigations 
iftto the constitutions of the complex objects which they 
selec?ted with this view. Attention was thus distmctefl 
from what really needed argument. Hume and Kant 
showed men the real point at issue. 

Although Kant rejected the argument, he speaks of it 
in these terms : ‘‘This proof deserves to be mentioned at 
all times with respect. It is the oldest, the clearest, and 
the most suited to the ordinary understanding. It ani- 
mates the study of nature, ^ecause it owes its existence 
to thought, and ever receives from it fresh force. It 
brings out reality and purpose where our observation 
would not of itself have discovered them, and extends 
our knowledge of nature by exhibiting indications of a 
special unity whose •principle is beyond nature. This 
knowledge, moreover, directs us to its cause — namely, 
the inducing idea, and increases our faith in a supreme 
originator to an almost irresistible conviction.^* 

I must refer to the Notes from XIII. to XX. inclusive, 
for the titles of recent works on the^ design argument. 

“The assertion appears to be quite unfounded that, as 
science advances fron^ point to point, final causes recede 
before it, and disappear gne after the other. The prin- 
ciple of design changes its ntode of application, indeed, 
but it loses none of its force. We no longer consider 
particular fa^.ts as produced by special interpositions, 
but we consiOer de.^ign as exhibited in the establishment 
and adjustment of the laws by which particular facts are 
produced. We do not look upon each particular cloud 
as brought near to us that it may drop fatness on our 
fields ; but the general adaptation of the laws of heat and 
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air and moisture to the promotion of vegetation does 
not become doubtful. We do not consider the sun as 
less intended to warm and vivify the tribes of plants and 
animals because we find that, instead of revolving rourfd 
fhe earth as an attendant, the earth, along with Other 
planets, revolves round him. We are rather, by the dis- 
covery of the general laws of nature, led into a scene of 
wider design, of deeper contrivance, of more comprehen- 
sive adjustments. Final causes, if they appear driven 
farther from us by such extension of our views, embrace 
us only with a vaster and more majestic circuit. Instead 
of a few threads connecting^some detached objects, they 
become a stupendous network, which is wound round 
and round the universal frame of things. — Whewell, 
‘History of Scientific Ideas,’ vol. ii. pp. 253, 254. 


Note XXIL, page 182. 

Creation and Evolution. 

Creation is the otzly theory of the origin of the uni> 
verse. Evolution assumes either the creation or the 
self- existence of the universe. The evolutionist must 
choose between creation and, non-creation. They are 
opposites. There is no intermediate term. The attempt 
to introduce one — the Unknowable — can lead to no 
result; for unless the Unknowable is capable of creating, 
it can account for the origin of nothing. All attempts 
to explain even the formation of the universe, either by 
the evolution of the Unknowable or by evolution out of 
the Unknowable, must be of a thoroughly delusive char- 
acter. The evolution of what is known can alone have 
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significance either to the ordinary or scientific mind. 
Nothing can be conceived of as subject to evolution 
which is not of a finite and composite nature. Nothing 
can be evolved out of a finiti and composite existence 
whicU was not previously involved in it. And whaj^ 
gives to ^anything its limits and constitution must be 
more perfect than itself. To Trpwrov oh ancpfia iorrlv, 
aXXa TO riXcLov, 

‘‘As many philosophers as adopt the supposition — 
such as the Pythagoreans and Spensippus — that what 
is best and most fair is not to be found in the prin- 
ciple of things, from the fact that though the first prin- 
ciples both of plants and atfimals are causes, yet what 
is fair and perfect resides in created things as results 
from these, — persons, I say, who entertain these senti- 
ments, do not form their opinions correctly. For seed 
arises from other natures that are antecedent and per- 
fect, and seed is not the first thing, whereas that which 
is perfect is.^' — Aristotle, ‘Metaphysics,^ xi. 7. 

“ It is manifest by the light of nature that there must 
at least be as much reality in the efficient and entire 
cause as in its effect ; for whence cap the effect draw its 
reality if not from its cause ? And how could the cause 
communicate to it this reality unless it possessed it in 
itself? And hence it follows, not only that what is can- 
not be produced by what is •not, but likewise that the 
more perfect — in other words, that which contains in 
itself more reality — cannot be the effect of the less per- 
fect.^' — Descartes, ‘ Meditations,' iii, * 

“ In not a few of the progressionists the weak illusion 
is unmistakable, that, with time enough, you may get 
everything out of next-to-nothing. Grant us, they seem 
to say, any tiniest granule of power, so close upon zero 
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that it is not worth begrudging — allow it sqme trifling 
tendency to infinitesimal increment — and we will show 
you how this little stock became the kosmos, without 
ever taking a step worth thinking of, much less confti • 
4uting a case for design. The argument is a mere appeal 
to an incompetency in the human imagination^ in virtue 
of which, magnitudes evading conception are treated as 
out of existence ; and an aggregate of inappreciable in- 
crements is simultaneously equated, — in its cause to 
nothings in its effect to the whole of things. You mani- 
festly want the same causality, whether concentrated on 
a moment or distributed through incalculable ages ; only, 
in drawing upon it, a logical theft is more easily com- 
mitted piecemeal than wholesale. Surely it is a mean 
device for a philosopher thus to crib causation by hair’s- 
breadths, to put it out at compound interest through all 
time, and then disown the debt’J — Martineau, ‘ Essays 
Philosophical and Theological,’ pp. 141, 142. 

‘‘ Think of it ! An endless evolution, an eternal work- 
ing, an infinite causation, and yet an effect so finite. 
Nature has been working upward from eternitfy, and has 
just passed the lon|^-armed ape who begat prognathus, 
as prognathus begat the troglodyte homo. What be- 
comes of our doctrine of progress ? As sure as mathe- 
matics, it should have been all evolved, all that we now 
have, over and over again^r-afi out^ or far more out than 
has come out, incalculable ages ago. An eternal ante- 
past of progressive working. To what a height should 
it have arisen ! It*should have transcended all our ideals. 
The most exalted finite being should have been reached, 
the most exalted that our minds can conceive, instead 
of this creature man, so poor, so low ; for you will bear 
in mind that I am speaking of him as measured by nc 
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higher scaje of value than that afforded by this physical 
hypothesis — man evolved from nebular gas — man just 
coming out of darkness, and so soon to return to darkness 
again — e tenebris hi tenebras. • This all comes from that 
hideq^s vorepov ^rporcpov, that inversion of all nece^sar^ 
thinking.^ Nature first, it says — matter first, an impalp* 
able nebulous nihilism first, the lowest and most imper- 
fect first ; life, thought, reason, idea, their junior products, 
and God, therefore, the last product, if there be a God 
at all, or anything to which such a name can possibly be 
given. And we are asked to adopt this, and call it 
grand, whilst rejecting as narrow and soul-contracting 
the revelation which makes^God first, reason first, idea 
first, the perfect first, — as has been said before — the im- 
perfect and the finite ever a departure from it, whether 
in the scale of order or of time, whether as exhibited 
in processes of lapse^and deterioration or the contrary 
seeming of recovery and restoration in cyclical rounds. 
The two schemes have two entirely different modes of 
speech. Says the mere physical hypothesis : In the 
beginning was the nebula, and all things were in the 
nebula, and all things were self-evolved from the nebula 
— even life, thought, consciousness, idea, reason itself, 
having no other source. The other speaks to us in 
language like this : dpxfj 6 A0709, ‘‘ In the begin- 

ning was the Word,^' the^Aoyos, the Reason, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. All things 
came into being by Him. In Him was life,’' and 
^‘from this life” — not from motion!^, or molecules, or 
correlated forces, or the vibration of fibres, or the ar- 
rangements of nebular atoms, but from this life of the 
Logos, the eternal Reason — ** came the light of men ” — 
the mind, reason, conscience of humanity — even ‘‘ the 
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light that liglueth ” every rational being ‘^coming into 
the cosmos.” — Prof. Lewis, ‘The Kingdom of God' 
(Dickinson's Theological Quarterly, No. 6). 


Note XXIIL, page 195. 

Theological Inferences from the Doctrine 
OF Spontaneous Generation. 

An eloquent preacher exclaims, “ Great ought to be 
our compassion for the weak l^rother whose faith in God 
would be shaken because a chemist should succeed next 

f, 

year in producing vital cells out of a hermetically-sealed 
vessel containing only the elements of protoplasm.” — 
Rev. E. A. Abbott, D.D., ‘Cambridge Sermons/ p. 33. 
It must be admitted, however, that many who certainly 
cannot be fairly described as “ wea^.c brethren,” entertain 
very strongly that fear of the doctrine of spontaneous 
generation which Dr Abbott deprecates. I quote, from 
the ‘Presbyterian Quarterly' of January i874,^the words 
of President Barnard of Columbia College, New York, 
expressing an entirely opposite sentiment. I do so with- 
out criticism or comment, as I shall have to consider 
the relation of materialistic theories of the origin of life 
to theism in next volume. ^ 

“To the philosopher, tiro demonstration of the theory 
of spontaneous generation, should it ever be demonstrated 
beyond all possibility of doubt or cavil, cannot but be a 
matter of the deepest interest. But to the man who finds 
himself compelled to receive it, this interest, it seems to 
me, must be no less painful than it is deep. Nor is this the 
only theory which the investigators of our time are urging 
upon our attention, of which I feel compelled to make 
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the same ropark. There are, at least, two besides which 
impress me with a similar feeling ; and the three together 
constitute a group which, though to a certain extent in- 
dejiendent of each other, are itkely in the end to stand 
or fall^ogether. These are, the doctrine of spontaneous*, 
generation, the doctrine of organic evolution, and the 
doctrine of the correlation of mental and physical forces. 
If these doctrines are true, the existence of an intelligence 
separate from organised matter is impossible, and the 
death of the human body is the death of the human 
soul. If these doctrines are true, the world becomes an 
enigma, no less to the theist than it has always been to 
the atheist. We are told, indeed, that the acceptance 
of these views need not shake our faith in the existence 
of an almighty Creator. It is beautifully explained to 
us how they ought to give us more elevated and more 
worthy conceptions of jthe modes by which He works His 
will in the visible creation. We learn that our complex 
organisms are none the less the work of His hands 
because they have been evolved by an infinite series of 
changes from microscopic gemmules, and that these 
geramules themselves have taken oij their forms under 
the influence of the physical forces of light and heat and 
attraction acting on brute mineral matter. Rather, it 
should seem, we are a good deal more so. This kind of 
teaching is lieard in our day <%ven from the theologians. 
Those sentinels on the watch-towers of the faith, whose 
wont it has been for so many centuries to stand sturdily 
up in op])Osition to the science which was not, in any 
proper sense, at war with them, now, by a sudden and 
almost miraculous conversion, accept with cheerful 
countenances, and become in their turn the expounders 
and champions of the science which is. But wliile they 
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find the mystery of the original creation thus satisfactorily 
cleared up in their minds, they seem to have taken very 
little thought as to what is going to come of the rest of 
their theology. It is, inSeed, a grand conception which 
regards the Deity as conducting the work of His dreation 
by means of those all-pervading influences which we call 
the forces of nature ; but it leaves us profoundly at a loss 
to explain the wisdom or the benevolence, which brings 
every day into life such myriads of sentient and intelli- 
gent beings only that they may perish on the morrow of 
their birth. But this is not all. If these doctrines are 
true, all talk of creation or methods of creation becomes 
absurdity; for just as certainly as they are true, God 
Himself is impossible. If intelligence presupposes a 
material organism, of which it is a mode of action, then 
God must be a material organism or there is no God, 
But it is the law of all living organisms that they grow, 
mature, and perish ; and since God cannot perish, He 
cannot be an organism.” 


NQpI’E XXIV., page 208. 

Darwin and Paley. 

t 

To the two treatises of Mr Darwin mentioned in the 
lecture, there must now b« added another equally rich in 
fact suggesting theological inferences — ‘The Different 
Forms of Flowers on Plants of the same Species.' 

A multitude of*books have been written on Darwinism 
and Teleology. Most of those published between 1859 
and 1875 will be found named in the list of works on 
Darwinism appended to Seidlitz's ‘ Darwin'sche Theorie.' 
There are two good popular accounts of the controversy: 
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^ What is Darwinism ? * by Dr Charles Hodge of Prince- 
ton, and ‘Die Darwin’schen Theorien' of Rudolf Schmid. 

As to Paley, it gives one pleasure to quote the tol- 
lovaing passage from Lord Kelvin’s address to the 
British^ Association in 1871; because the foolish writing* 
which is §0 frequently met with in books and journals 
about “the mechanical God of Paley,’' about Paley 
representing Deity as “ outside of the universe,” or as 
“ a God who makes the world after the manner that a 
watchman manufactures a watch,” &c., can only be ex- 
plained by utter ignorance of Paley’s views : “ I feel 
profoundly convinced that the argument of design has 
been greatly too much lost sight of in recent zoological 
speculations. Reaction against the frivolities of teleo- 
logy, such as are to be found, noX rarely, in the notes of 
the learned commentators on Paley’s ‘Natural Theology,’ 
has, I believe, had a temporary effect of turning attention 
from the solid irrefragable argument so well put forward 
in that excellent old book. But overpowering proof of 
intelligence and benevolent design lies all around us; and 
if ever perplexities, whether metaphysical or scientific, 
turn us away from them for a time, tl^py come back upon 
us with irresistible force, showing to us through nature 
the influence of a free will, and teaching us that all living 
beings depend upon one ever-acting Creator and Ruler.” 


Note XXV., page 214. 

Kant’s Moral Argument. 

The unsatisfactoriness of the position that conscience 
can supply the place of reason, and can do without its 
help, in the search after God, is clearly seen in the case 
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of the thinker who undertook with most dehberation tc 
maintain that position. When Kant said, — Although all 
other arguments for the ^existence of God are delusive, 
still conscience gives us a feeling of responsibility tod 
a sense of freedom which compel us to believe fti One 
through whom virtue and fortune, duty and inclination, 
will be reconciled, and in whom the will will be free to do 
all that it ouglit, — he saw that he would l>e met with the 
retort and reproach that the same process by which he 
pretended to have demolished the other arguments was 
just as applicable to this new one ; that the ideas of free- 
dom and responsibility mjght be as delusive when sup- 
posed to assure us of reality, as those of causation and 
design ; that if the latter were mere forms of human 
thought, the former might be held to be so likewise with 
equal reason, and to be equally incapable of affording a 
warrant to belief in God Himsdif ; and consequently, 
that the final religious result of his philosophy was, not 
that there is a God, but that there is an idea of God, 
which, although we cannot get rid of it, is fu^l of contra- 
dictions, and wholly incapable of justification or verifica- 
tion. He saw all tfiis as clearly as man could do, and it 
is marvellous that so many authors should have written 
as if he had not seen it ; but certainly he might as well 
not have seen it, for all thaj he was able to do in the 
way of repelling the oblection. His reply amounted 
merely to reaffirming that we are under the necessity of 
associating the idea of a Supreme Being with the nioral 
law, and then qualifying the statement by the admission 
that we can know, however, nothing about that Being ; 
that as soon as we try to know anything about Him we 
make a speculative, not a practical, use of reason, and 
fall back into the realm of sophistry and illusion from 
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which the Critical Philosophy was designed to deliver us. 
In other words, what he tells us is, that the argument is 
good, but only on the conditions that it is not to be sub- 
jeQjed to rational scrutiny, and that no attempt is to be 
made^o determine what its conclusion signifies. It seem^^ 
to me that, on these conditions, he miglit have found 
any argument good. Such conditions are inconsistent 
with the whole spirit and very existence of a critical 
philosophy. And it is not really God that Kant reaches 
by his argument : it is a mere moral ideal — a dead, 
empty, abstract assumption, which is regarded as practi- 
cally useful, although rationally baseless — a necessary 
presupposition of moral action, but one which tells us 
nothing about the nature of its object. Fichte was only 
consistent when he refused to speak of that object as a 
Will or Person, and affirmed that God exists only as the 
Moral Order of the vniverse, and that we can neither 
know nor conceive of any other God. He was also only 
following out the principles of his master when he repre- 
sented that order as the creation of the individual mind, 
the form of the individual conscience, a mode of mental 
action. 

Kant has expounded his argument, and discussed its 
bearings fully and minutely, in his ‘ Kritik der Urtheils- 
kraft/ sec. 86*90, and ‘Ivritik der Praktischen Vemunft, 
Zweites Buch, Zweites Haupt^tiick,' v.-viii. M. Renou- 
vier, in an article entitled ‘‘De la Contradiction reprochee 
k la doctrine de Kant” (La Critique Philosophique, 
jiemo Annde, No. 29), has exposed sdme errors on the 
subject which are common in France, and equally com- 
mon in England. 
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Note XXVI., page 217. 

Dr Schenkel’s View of Conscience as the 
Organ of Religion. 

Dr Schenkel has fully set forth his reasons fqj holding 
that conscience is the religious organ of the soul, in the 
ninth chapter of the first volume of his ‘ Christliche Dog- 
matik.’ He endeavours to meet the objection urged in 
the text by representing what is truly the primary and 
distinctive function of conscience as a secondary and 
derivative function. Its primary activity is, according 
to him, religious; it unites with God — it is conscious 
communion with Him. Its ethical activity is only elicited 
when this communion is disturbed and broken; its source 
is the religious want occasioned by the rupture of com- 
munion. That is felt to be a something abnormal and un- 
satisfactory, and awakens a desire after the restoration of 
the lost communion with God. The conscience is cog- 
nisant of a moral law only when, its communion with God 
being disturbed, it seeks its re-establishment. Dr Schen- 
kel thus, as he think-s, accounts for conscience having an 
ethical function as well as a religious function. But clear- 
ly the result at which he arrives is in direct contradiction 
to the position from which he starts. The affirmation of 
conscience as religious is represented as being that man 
is in direct communion with God ; and the affirmation 
of conscience as ethical is represented as being that man 
is not in direct communion with God, but desires to be 
so. These are, however, contrary declarations ; and to 
describe conscience in the way Schenkel does, as a syn- 
thesis of the ethical and religious factor,” is to represent 
it as a synthesis of self-contradictoiy elements — a com- 
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pound of y^s and no. We cannot be conscious both of 
communion with God and of non-communion with Him. 
And, on Dr Schenkers own showing, the evidence for 
immediate communion with Jlim is but small. The 
conscipusness of moral law he affirms to be conscious#* 
ness of the want or need of communion with God, not 
the consciousness of enjoying it. But is conscience ever 
independent of the consciousness of moral law? If not, 
it can never, according to the hypothesis, be a conscious- 
ness of God. If it be independent thereof, the fact 
would require to be better proved than by the misinter- 
pretation of a few texts of Scripture. Solidly proved it 
never, I believe, can be. A Conscience not conscious of 
a moral law is simply no conscience at all. 


Note XXVIL, page 221. 

Chalmkrs and Erskine on the Argument 

FROM CONSCIEN(iE. 

The moral argument was, as wa^ to be expected, a 
very favourite one with Dr Chalmers, and his way of 
stating it was as remarkable for its simplicity and direct- 
ness as for its eloquence. Had God/' he asks, “ been 
an unrighteous Being Himself, •would He have given to 
the obviously superior faculty in man so distinct and 
authoritative a voice on the side of righteousness? 
Would He have so constructed the* creatures of our 
species as to have planted in every breast a reclaiming 
mtness against Himself? Would He have thus in- 
scribed on the tablet of every heart the sentence of His 
own condemnation ; and is this not just as likely, as that 

2 C 
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He should have inscribed it in written characters 
the forehead of each individual? Would He so have 
fashioned the workmanship of His own hands ; or, if a 
God of cruelty, injustice, 'and falsehood, would He hrve 
.placed in the station of master and judge that faculty 
which, felt to be the highest in our nature, would prompt 
a generous and high-minded revolt of all our sentiments 
against the Being who formed us ? From a God pos- 
sessed of such characteristics, we should surely have 
expected a differently-moulded humanity; or, in other 
words, from the actual constitution of man, from the 
testimonies on the side of all righteousness, given by the 
vicegerent within the heart, do we infer the righteous- 
ness of the Sovereign who placed it there.” — ^Natural 
Theology,^ vol. i. pp. 323, 324. This argument of Dr 
Chalmers, like all other arguments from conscience, 
implies the soundness of the reasoning by which God 
has been attempted to be shown to be the intelligent 
cause or author of the universe ; and, on that perfectly 
legitimate presupposition, it seems to me as irresistible 
as it is simple. An intelligent but unrighteous* God would 
never have made, a creature better than himself and 
endowed with admiration of what is most opposite to 
himself, the reverse and counterpart of his own character. 

The argument as stated by* the late Mr Thomas 
Erskine of Linlathen, isf. no less simple and direct : 
‘‘When I attentively consider what is going on in my 
conscience, the chief thing forced on my notice is, 
that I find myself face to face with a purpose — not my 
own, for I am often conscious of resisting it — but which 
dominates me and makes itself felt as ever present, as 
the very root and reason of my being. . . . This 

consciousness of a purpose concerning me that I should 
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be a good <i)an — right, true, and unselfish — is the first 
firm footing 1 have in the region of religious thought : 
for I cannot dissociate the idea of a purpose from that 
of A Purposer, and I cannot but identify this Purposer 
with the Author of my being and the Being of all beings 
and further, I cannot but regard His purpose towards 
me as the unmistakable indication of His own char- 
acter.’^ — ‘The Spiritual Order, and other Papers,* pp. 
47, 48. 


Note XXVTII^ page 225. 

Associationist Theory of the Origin of 
Conscience. 

I have indicated to some extent my reasons for re- 
garding this theory as Unsatisfactory in an article entitled 
“ Associationism and the Origin of Moral Ideas,'* in 
‘Mind,* No. III. (July 1876). In the treatise of M. 
Carrau, ‘ Ljl Morale Utilitaire,* and jp that of M. Guyau, 
‘ La Morale Anglaise,* the various forms of tlie theory 
are examined with fairness and penetration. 


Notk XXIX., <page 229. 

Chalmers and Bain on the Pleasure of 
Malevolence. 

Dr Chalmers devotes a chapter of his ‘ Natural Theo- 
logy * to the illustration of “ the inherent pleasure of the 
virtuous, and misery of the vicious affections.** I dp not 
think the psychological doctrine of that chapter unexcep- 
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tionable ; but, at the same time, I cannot understand on 
what ground Prof. Bain imagines that it ‘‘ implies doubts 
as to the genuineness of the pleasures of malevolence,” and 
virtually denies that “ the feeling of gratified vengeanCie is 
real and indisputable pleasure.” — See ‘ Emotions and the 
Will,’ pp. 187-189. The very passage which Prof Bain 
quotes is quite inconsistent with this view. It is as 
follows: “The most ordinary observer of his own feel- 
ings, however incapable of analysis, must be sensible, 
even at the moment of wreaking the full indulgence of 
his resentment on the man who has provoked or injured 
him, that all is not perfect within ; but that in this, and 
indeed in every other malignant feeling, there is a sore 
burden of disquietude, an unhappiness tumultuating in 
the heart, and visibly pictured in the countenance. The 
ferocious tyrant who has only to issue forth his mandate, 
and strike dead at pleasure the victim of his wrath, with 
any circumstance too of barbaric caprice and cruelty 
which his fancy, in the very waywardness of passion un- 
restrained and power unbounded, might suggest to him — 
he may be said through life to have experienced a thou- 
sand gratifications, in the solaced rage and revenge which, 
though ever breaking forth on some new subject, he can 
appease again every day of his life by some new execu- 
tion. But we mistake it if wf think otherwise than that, 
in spite of these distinct' and very numerous, nay, daily 
gratifications, if he so choose, it is not a life of fierce in- 
ternal agony notwithstanding.” 

The sentence which precedes these words leaves no 
doubt that Prof Bain’s interpretation of them is incor- 
rect “True, it is inseparable from the very nature of a 
desire, that there must be some enjoyment or other at 
the time of its gratification ; but, in the case of these 
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evil affections, it is not unmixed enjoyment" The fol- 
lowing passage is, however, still more explicit : There 
is a certain species of enjoyment common to all our 
affections. It were a contradfction in terms to affirm 
otherwise ; for it were tantamount to saying, that an,, 
affection qpay be gratified without the actual experience 
of a gratification. There must be some sensation or 
other of happiness at the time when a man attains that 
which he is seeking for ; and if it be not a positive sen- 
sation of pleasure, it will at least be the sensation of a 
relief from pain, as when one meets with the opportunity 
of wreaking upon its object that indignation which had 
long kept his heart in a tumult of disquietude. We 
therefore would mistake the matter if we thought that a 
state even of thorough and unqualified wickedness was 
exclusive of all enjoyment, for even the vicious affec- 
tions must share in that enjoyment which inseparably 
attaches to every affection at the moment of its indul- 
gence. And thus it is that even in the veriest Pande- 
monium might there be lurid gleams of ecstasy and 
shouts of fiendish exultation — the ifterriraent of desper- 
adoes in crime, who send forth th^ outcries of their 
spiteful and savage delight when some deep-laid villany 
has triumphed, or when, in some dire perpetration of 
revenge, they have given full satisfaction and discharge 
to the malignity of their accursed nature. The assertion, 
therefore, may be taken too generally, when it is stated 
that there is no enjoyment whatever in the veriest hell 
of assembled outcasts ] for even therS, might there be 
many separate and specific gratifications. And we must 
abstract the pleasure essentially involved in every affec- 
tion at the instant of its indulgence, and which cannot 
possibly be disjoined from it, ere we see clearly and dis- 
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tinctivel)' wherein it is that, in respect of enjoyment, the 
virtuous and vicious affections differ from each other. 
For it is true that there is a common resemblance be- 
tween them ; and that, hy the universal law and nature 
of affection, there must be some sort of agreeable** sensa- 
tion in the act of their obtaining that which they are 
seeking after. Yet it is no less true that, did the former 
affections bear supreme rule in the heart, they would 
brighten and tranquillise the whole of human existence ; 
whereas, had the latter the entire and practical ascend- 
ancy, they would distemper the whole man, and make 
him as completely wretched as he was completely 
worthless.” Dr Chalmers, then, did not call in ques- 
tion the pleasures of malevolence. 


Note XXX., page 232. 

History of the Moral Proof. 

Conscience has fA)m the earliest times and among the 
rudest peoples exei^pised great influence in the formation 
of religious belief Moral reasons weighed with men in 
their origination and elaboration of religion long before 
they expressed them in abstract propositions and logical 
forms. The historical proo/ of this truth is so ample 
that it would require a volume to do it justice : all liter- 
atures might be made to yield contributions to it. 

The simplest form of the moral argument, and the 
one which has been most generally employed, is that 
of an inference from the moral law to ^ moral lawgiver. 
Closely associated with it are those forms which rest on 
the emotions involved in or accompanying virtue and 
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guilt. Thfcse are the directest modes of exhibiting what 
Chalmers calls ‘‘ the theology of conscience, which is not 
only of wider diffusion but of far more practical influence 
thftin the theology of academic demonstration.” 

Rg^mond of Sebonde, in a work which I have pr€b 
viously bad occasion to mention, was perhaps the first 
to present it in a more artificial form. He argues thus : 
Man is a responsible being who can neither reward nor 
punish himself, and who must consequently be under a 
superior being who will reward and punish him, unless 
his life is to be regarded as vain and purposeless — unless 
even the whole of external ^nature, which is subject to 
man and exists for his sake, is to be pronounced aimless 
and useless. External nature, however, is seen to be 
throughout orderly and harmonious ; how can we sup- 
pose the moral world to be disorderly and chaotic ? As 
the eye corresponds %o things visible, the ear to things 
audible, the reason to things intelligible, so conscience 
must correspond to a judgment which implies some one 
to pronoiyice it, and to a retribution which implies some 
one to inflict it. But this some one must be absolutely 
just; he must be omniscient, as 4)ossessing a perfect 
knowledge of all human actions, and a thorough insight 
into their moral character ; omnipotent, to execute his 
judgments ; and, in a w<jrd, must be the most perfect of 
all beings— /.<?., God. 

Kant’s argument is thus summarised by the Arch- 
bishop of York : The highest good of man consists of 
two parts, the greatest possible morality and happiness. 
The former is the demand of his spiritual, the latter of 
his animal nature. The former only, his morality, is 
within his own power ; and while, by persevering virtue, 
he makes this his personal character, he is often com- 
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pelled to sacrifice his happiness. But since the desire 
of happiness is neither irrational nor unnatural, he justly 
concludes either that there is a Supreme Being who will 
so guide the course of thmgs (the natural world, not^of 
jijtself subject to ilioral laws) as to render his holiness and 
happiness equal, or that the dictates of his conscience 
are unjust and irrational. But the latter supposition is 
morally impossible \ and he is compelled, therefore, to 
receive the former as true.” 

Akin to this argument are those which are based on 
man's desire of good. Proclus, in his ‘Theology of 
Plato,* argues to the following effect : All beings desire 
the good; but this good cannot be identical with the 
beings which desire it, for then these beings would be 
themselves the good, and would not desire what they 
already possessed. The good is antecedent, therefore, 
to all the beings who desire it Since the time of Proclus 
to the present many have argued that there must be a 
God because the heart demands one to satisfy its desire 
of love, or holiness, or happiness ; few, perhaps, have 
done so with more ingenuity of logic or fervour of belief 
than John Norris iq ‘^Contemplation and Love, or the 
Methodical Ascent of the Soul to God by Steps of Medi- 
tation," and in “ An Idea of Happiness ” (‘ Collection of 
Miscellanies '). 

The late Principal Pirift of Aberdeen has laid great 
stress on an argument which we may assign to this 
class. “No argument," he says, “can be valid which 
founds on innate ideas, or which embraces considera- 
tions so entirely beyond the range of human appre 
hension that we cannot positively be assured whether 
they be true or false. Yet we have no hesitation in 
saying that there is an argument a priori for the exist- 
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ence and attributes of a God, which is involved in the 
very nature of our feelings, and which therefore tells 
upon the faith of the whole human race, even when they 
ane altogether ignorant of it Togically, as existing in the 
form^f a proposition. It makes no appeal, however, ^ 
profound, metaphysical speculations, and is consequently 
plain and intelligible to any one capable of exercising 
reason at all. It rests on the principle which both our 
feelings and our experience demonstrate to be true, that 
every primary and essential desire of the human mind 
has a co-relative — or, in other words, a something to 
gratify it — existing in the nature of things. The mode 
in which the development of this principle constitutes 
an argument a priori for the existence and attributes of 
a God we now proceed to explain. Every human being 
feels from the moment in which he comes into existence, 
and through his whoie subsequent history, that he is in 
himself a weak, helpless creature. As we have said, this 
feeling begins from the very beginning of our conscious 
existence. The appeals of the infant for aid are made 
continually. ... As we ad'fance to childhood, 
youth, and manhood, our sense of^power gradually in- 
creases. We are conscious that under certain circum- 
stances we can do something for ourselves. Yet this 
capability, we are also conscious in its very exercise, 
does not depend on us for its* continuance. We cannot 
preserve to ourselves fortune, health, or even life, for 
a single moment. Yet all these things we desire, and de- 
sire with the utmost earnestness, and Sesire as a primary 
tendency of our minds. We may not indeed always 
clothe such desire in words — we may not put it into the 
form of a proposition ; but that it exists in every mind as 
a feeling, and practically operates upon every individual, 
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is as certain as oar existence itself, and is indeed mani 
fest every moment in the efforts which we make to pre- 
serve these and all other forms of what we believe to 
involve happiness. In this desire, consequently, nve 
>ave the voice of nature speaking, and commanding us 
to use such efforts. Of ourselves we know .that they 
would be insufficient. The results depend upon causes 
over which we have no control. Our own efforts, we are 
conscious, are only means which nature has appointed 
us to employ, but their success depends on circumstances 
altogether beyond our power. It is, as has been said, the 
voice of nature telling us that each of our desires has a 
co-relative, through which it may be fully gratified by the 
use of the proper means. This co-relative, in the case of 
intense and permanent happiness, can only be found in 
the existence of a God, omnipotent, omniscient, true, just, 
benevolent, and eternal, m whom ^we repose entire confi- 
dence. No other assumption could by possibility satisfy 
our desire for the highest and permanent happiness now 
and for ever. For to realise thoroughly the argument, it 
is to be observed tha\ our desire is for the highest and 
permanent happiness. It is not imperfect or temporary 
happiness merely which we desire, though we may be 
compelled to be content with this, if we cannot procure 
more. It is the highest happiness possible for our na- 
tures, and that without end. Now, if such happiness is 
to be attained at all, it can only be obtained through a 
God possessed of the attributes which we have enumer- 
ated/' — ‘Natural I'heology,' pp. 71-74. 

Prof. Wace, in the second course of his Boyle Lectures 
— ‘Christianity and Morality' (1876) — has exhibited, with 
considerable detail, and in an ingenious and eloquent 
manner, the testimony which conscience bears to a per- 
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sonal God, a moral Creator, and a moral Governor. A 
glimpse of his general idea may be obtained from the 
following words : In our endeavour to trace in the 
(Conscience, and in the personal experience of indivi- 
duate, the roots of our faith in a God of infinite pow«r, 
wisdom^ and goodness, we have now advanced two con- 
siderable steps beyond our first and simplest sense of 
right and wrong. We have seen that this sense, when 
allowed to speak with its full imperative and personal 
force, arouses in us, as it aroused in the Psalmist, a sense 
of our being in contact with a personal and righteous 
Will. This conviction necessarily involves, as it in- 
volved in the writer of t?ie 139th Psalm, the further 
belief that an authority which has this claim upon 
our obedience in every particular of our conduct, in 
all our thoughts and acts, must at the same time be the 
author and source ^f our whole constitution ; that the 
righteous eyes which now penetrate, whether through 
darkness or through light, to the very depths of our 
souls, must also have seen our ‘ substance, yet being un- 
perfect,^ and that in their book Imust all our members 
have been written. If it be the ^imperative and para- 
mount law of our nature to obey our conscience, and to 
make moral perfection, or spiritual excellence, our ulti- 
mate aim, we cannot Ijiit conclude that our whole na- 
ture, and the whole order *of things in which we are 
placed, is in the hands of a moral power; and that, as 
we are fearfully and wonderfully made for righteous and 
reasonable ends, it must be by a righteous and reason- 
able Will that we are made. The conscience of man 
must never be omitted from our view of the design of 
man ; and it is only when we contemplate the adjust- 
ment of his whole nature to the purposes of the loftiest 
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moral development, that the argument from -design ac 
quires its full strength. . . . The apprehension of a 

Power which establishes righteousness as the law of life, 
involves also the conviction that it is able to enfor<ie 
that law, and to render it finally and everywhere supreme. 
The conviction, indeed, is one of faith and ngt of de- 
monstration; and the Scriptures, no less than life, are 
full of instances in which this faith is tried by the bitter- 
est experience. Even prophets, as I have before ob- 
served, are at times driven to the cry that ^the law is 
slacked, and that judgment doth never go forth.* But 
the deepest instincts and necessities of conscience for- 
bid the toleration of any such instinct of despair. If 
right were not essentially and ultimately might, I do 
not say — God forbid — that it would not still claim the 
supreme allegiance of the soul ; but life would be a bitter 
mockery and an inexplicable cruelty; Not merely to be 
under an imperative law to pursue that which cannot be 
realised, but to be bound to such a fruitless pursuit by 
every noble and lovely influence — to be condemned in 
moral and spiritual realities to the torments of a Tanta- 
lus — this is a concept;^on of human life against which the 
whole soul rebels. Accordingly, a God of all righte- 
ousness must of necessity be regarded as a God of all 
power. . . , That ‘categorical imperative* of the 

conscience, on which the German philosopher insisted, 
is imperative in demanding not only a God, but an 
Almighty God.” 

The position to Be assigned to Kant in the history of 
the moral proof has been indicated in Note XXV. 

Hegel ignores the moral argument as one of the stages 
of proof which r^ise the mind to the knowledge of God, 
but he conceives of religion as presupposing morality. 
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inasmuch*as it is the realisation of what morality merely 
seeks, — the identification of the human with the Divine 
Will 

^ There is a very full and suggestive exposition of the 
Ethkal Argument in Dr J. A. Dorner’s ‘ Christliche Glay- 
benslehi;e,* Bd. I. 263-310. 


Note XXXI., page 235. 

Defects in the Physical World. 

Lucretius (ii. 177 — v. 196) has dwelt on the arrange- 
ments which render one z?>ne of the earth torrid and 
others frigid — on the extent of barren heaths and rocks, 
of sands and seas — on the prevalence of unseasonable 
weather, storms, and tempests — and on the abundance 
of noxious herbs and destructive animals, &c — as evi- 
dences that the earth was faulty and ill made, and could 
not be the work of a Divine Intelligence. Whether it 
was well or ill made appears to have been a favourite 
subject of dispute between the Epicureans and Stoics. 
Lactantius (De Ira Dei, c. xiii.) rejgorts, and attempts to 
answer, the objections which the Epicureans and Aca- 
demics were accustomed to urge against the constitution 
of the physical world.* In Cudworth's ‘ Intellectual Sys 
tem,' vol. iii. pp. 464-8, Ifeentley's ‘Folly of Atheism,' pt 
L, Serm. 8 ; Derhanj's ‘Astro-Theology,' book vii., c. 2, 
&c., such objections are discussed. In the remarks 
which I made on the subject in the* lecture, I have had 
chiefly in view the opinions of Comte, J. S. Mill, and J. 
J. Murphy (‘Scientific Bases of Faith,' c. xvi.) 

Mr Mill's charges against nature are very vigorously 
and graphically expressed. “Next to the greatness of 
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these cosmic forces, the quality which mo^t forcibly 
strikes every one who does not avert his eyes from it, is 
their perfect and absolute recklessness. They go straight 
to their end, without rega'rding what or whom they cru%h 
oq the road. Optimists, in their attempts to prove^that 
‘whatever is, is right,* are obliged to maintain, ^not that 
Nature ever turns one step from her path to avoid tram- 
pling us into destruction, but that it would be very un- 
reasonable in us to expect that she should. Pope's 
‘Shall gravitation cease when you go by? * may be a just 
rebuke to any one who should be so silly as to expect 
common human morality from Nature. But if the ques- 
tion were between two men,‘^ instead of between a man 
and a natural phenomenon, that triumphant apostrophe 
would be thought a rare piece of impudence. A man 
who should persist in hurling stones or firing cannon 
when another man ‘goes by,* and, having killed him, 
should urge a similar plea in exculpation, would very 
deservedly be found guilty of murder. In sober truth, 
nearly all the things which men are hanged or imprisoned 
for doing to one anoth<3r, are Nature’s everyday perform- 
ances. Killing, the most criminal act recognised by 
human laws, Nature does once to every being that lives, 
and in a large proportion of cases after protracted tor- 
tures, such as only the greatest mdnsters whom we read 
of ever purposely inflicted ot> their living fellow* creatures. 
If, by an arbitrary reservation, we refuse to account any- 
thing murder but what abridges to a certain term sup- 
posed to be allotted to human life, Nature also does this 
to all but a small percentage of lives, and does it ir* 
all the modes, violent or insidious, in which the worst 
human beings take the lives of one another. Nature 
impales men, breaks them as if on the wheel, casts them 
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to be devj 3 ured by wild beasts, bums them to death, 
crushes them with stones like the first Christian martyr, 
starves them with hunger, freezes them with cold, poisons 
thfm by the quick or slow verlbhi of her exhalations, and 
has l^undreds of other hideous deaths in reserve, such as 
the ingenious cruelty of a Nabis or a Domitian never 
surpassed. All this Nature does with the most supercili- 
ous disregard both of mercy and of justice, emptying her 
shafts upon the best and noblest indifferently with the 
meanest and worst — upon those who are engaged in the 
highest and worthiest enterprises, and often as the direct 
consequence of the noblest acts, — and it might almost 
be imagined as a punishment? for them. She mows down 
those on whose existence hangs the wellbeing of a whole 
people, perhaps the prospects of the human race for 
generations to come, with as little compunction as those 
whose death is a re^ef to themselves, or a blessing to 
those under their noxious influence. Such are Nature’s 
dealings with life. Even when she does not intend to 
kill, she inflicts the same tortures in apparent wanton- 
ness. In^ the clumsy provision wliich she has made for 
that perpetual renewal of animal life, rendered necessary 
by the prompt termination she puts to it in every indi- 
vidual case, no human being ever comes into the world 
but another human being is literally stretched on the 
rack for hours or days, n(!ft unfrequently issuing in death. 
Next to taking life ^(equal to it, according to a high 
authority) is taking the means by which we live; and 
Nature does this, too, on the largest*scale and with the 
most callous indifference. A single hurricane destroys 
the hopes of a season , a flight of locusts or an inun 
dation desolates a district ; a trifling chemical change in 
an edible root starves a million of people. The waves 
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of the sea, like banditti, seize and appropriate ^the we^th 
of the rich and the little all of the poor with the same 
accompaniments of stripping, wounding, and killing, as 
their human antitypes. ‘ Everything, in short, which the 
yrorst men commit either against life or property, is per- 
petrated on a larger scale by natural agents. Nature has 
noyades more fatal than those of Carrier; her explo- 
sions of fire^iamp are as destructive as human artillery ; 
her plague and cholera far surpass the poison-cups of 
the Borgias. Even the love of ‘ order, ^ which is thought 
to be a following of the ways of Nature, is, in fact, a con- 
tradiction of them. All which people are accustomed to 
deprecate as ‘ disorder ^ and" its consequences, is precisely 
a counterpart of Nature's ways. Anarchy and the Reign 
of Terror are overmatched in injustice, ruin, and death, by 
a hurricane and a pestilence.” — Three Essays, pp. 28-31. 

The opinion that the world woujd be either physically 
or morally improved were gravitation to cease when men 
went by, were fire not always to burn and were water 
occasionally to refuse to drown, were laws few and mir- 
acles numerous, may safely be left to refute itself. 
Therefore, let me simply set over against Mr Mill's cen- 
sure of Nature Wordsworth's praise ; — 

“ Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; 'tfe her privilege, 

Through all the years of^ihis pur life, to lead 
From joy to joy; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, s6 impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty ’thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e'er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
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^ full of blessings. Therefore, let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk ; 

And let the misty mountain winds be free 
To blow against thee : in after years, 

When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure, when thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 

’ Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 
For all sweet sounds and harmonies ; oh then, 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief. 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember uke 
And these my exhortations I 


Note XXXIL, page 241. 

No BEST POSSIBLE CREATED SYSTEM. 

Dante has given fnagniftcent expression to the tnjth 
that no created system can be absolutely perfect ; — 

Colui che volse il sesto 
Alio stremo del mondo, e ^ntro ad esso 
Distinse tanto occulto e manifesto, 

Non poteo suo valor si fare im^resso 
In tutto Tuniverso, che il suo verbo 
Non rimanesse in infinite eccesso. 

F cib fa certo,^che il primo Superbo, 

Che fu la somm^ d’ ogni creatura, 

Per non aspeitar lume, cadde acerbo ; 

K quinci appar ch^ ogni minor natura 
fe corto recettacolo a quel bene 
Che non ha fine, e se in se raisura. 

Dunque nostra veduta, che convienc 
Essere alcun de* raggi della mente 
Di che tutte le cose son ripiene. 

Non pub di sua natura esser possente 
Tanto, che suo principio non discerna 
Molto di lb, da quel ch* egli b, parventc 

2 D 
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Per6 nella giustizia sempitema 
La vista che riceve il vostro mondo, 

Com* occhio per lo mare, entro s* interna ; 

Che, benchi dalla, fjroda veggia il fondo, 

In pelago nol vede ; e nondimeno 
Egli h; ma celaiui Tesser profondo.** 

— ParadisOy cant, xix, 40-63 

“ He his compasses who placed 
At the world’s limit, and within the line 
Drew beauties, dimly or distinctly traced — 

Could not upon the universe so write 

The impress of his power, but that His Word 
Must still be left in distance infinite : 

And hence ’tis evident that he in heaven 
Created loftiest hi^fate incurred 
Because he would not wait till light was given. 

And hence are all inferior creatures shown 
Scant vessels of that Goodness unconfined 
Which nought can measure save Itself alone. 
Therefore our intellect — a feeMe beam, 

Struck from the light of the Eternal Mind, 

With which all things throughout creation teem,— 
Must by its nature be incapable, 

Save in a low and most remote degree, 

Of viewing^its exalted principle. ’’ 

Wherefore the heavenly Justice can no more 
By mortal ken be fathomed than the sea : 

For though the eye of one upon the shore 
May pierce its shallows, waves unfathomed bound 
His further sight, yet undfcr them is laid 
A bottom, viewless thl«ough the deep profound.” 

— W RIGHT 


Note XXXIII., page 245. 

Defects in the Organic World, 

The objections to final causes from alleged defects in 
the organic world have been answered with wisdom and 
success by M. Janet, in his ‘Causes Finales,' pp. 313-348, 
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The views of Professor Helmholtz as to the defects of 
the eye will be found stated at length in his popular 
lectures on scientific subjects. The chief defects enu- 
meffated are : i. Chromatic aberration, connected with 2. 
Spherical aberration and defective centring of the cornea# 
and lens, together producing the imperfection known as 
astigmatism ; 3. Irregular radiation round the images of 
illuminated points ; 4. Defective transparency ; 5. Float- 
ing corpuscles, and 6. The blind spot^^ with other 
gaps in the field of vision. The eye has every possible 
defect that can be found in an optical instrument, and 
even some which are peculiar to itself.^* It is not too 
much to say that if an optician wanted to sell me an 
instrument which had all these defects, I should think 
myself quite justified in blaming his carelessness in the 
strongest terms, and giving him back his instrument. 
Of course I shall not do this with my eyes, and shall be 
only too glad to keep them as long as I can — defects 
and all. Still, the fact that, however bad they may be, I 
can get no others, does not at all diminish their defects, 
so long as \ maintain the narrow bfit indisputable posi- 
tion of a critic on purely optical groiyids.” 

Helmholtz himself, however, points out that the 
defects of the eye are ‘‘ all so counteracted, that the in- 
exactness of the image which results from their presence 
very little exceeds, under ordinary conditions of illumi- 
nation, the limits whi^ are set to the delicacy of sensa- 
tion by the dimensions of the retinal cones ; ” that the 
adaptation of the eye to its function is most complete, 
and is seen in the very limits which are set to its defects.” 
In fact, were the eye more perfect as an instrument of 
optical precision, it would be less perfect as an eye. Its 
absolute defects are practical merits. To be a useful eye 
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it must be neither a perfect telescope nor a perfect micro* 
scope, but a something which can readily serve many pur- 
poses, and which can be supplemented by many instru- 
ments. The delicate finish of a razor renders it unfit for 
. cutting wood. All man's senses and organs are inferior 
to those possessed by some of the lower animals, but the 
inferiority is of a kind which is a real and vast advan- 
tage. It is of a kind which allows them to be put to a 
greater variety of uses than could more perfect senses 
and organs. It is the very condition of their capacity to 
be utilised in manifold directions by an inventive and 
progressive reason. Further, no man can see at all 
merely with a so-called peVfect optical instrument. He 
must have in addition the imperfect instrument, com- 
posed of a soft, watery, animal substance, and designated 
the eye. There is that in the eye which immeasurably 
transcends all mere physics and chemistry, all human 
mechanism and contrivance; there is life; there is 
vision. 


NoTf XXXIV., page 252. 

Epicurean Dilemma. 

The Epicurean dilemma has b<&en often dealt with. I 
shall content myself with quoting Mr Bowen's remarks 
on the subject ; ‘‘ Omnipotence ^nd benevolence are ap- 
parently very simple and very comprehensive terms, 
though few are more vaguely used. The former means 
a power to do everything; but this does not inclpde 
the ability to do two contradictory things at the same 
moment, or to accomplish any metaphysical impossi- 
bility. Thus, the Deity cannot cause two and two to 
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make five, ^lor place two hills near each other without 
leaving a valley between them. The impossibility in such 
cases does not argue a defect of^power, but an absurdity 
in fhe statement of the case to which the power is to be 
applied. A statement which involves a contradiction in# 
term^ doe« not express a limitation of ability, because in 
truth it expresses nothing at all ; the affirmation and the 
denial, uttered in the same breath, cancel each other, 
and no meaning remains. All metaphysical impossi- 
bilities can be reduced to the formula, that it is im- 
possible for the same thing to be and not to be at the 
same moment, as this would be an absurdity — that is, an 
absurd or meaningless statement. Thus, virtue cannot 
exist without free agency, because a free choice between 
good and evil is involved in the idea of virtue., so that the 
proposition means no more than this — that what con- 
tains freedom cannot ^e without freedom. We cannot 
choose between good and evil, unless good and evil are 
both placed before us— that is, unless we know what 
these wor<js mean; and we cannot express our choice 
in action, unless we are able to ac^ — that is, unless we 
have the power of doing either go^d or evil In the 
dilemma quoted from Epicurus, a contradiction in terms 
is held to prove a defect of power, or to disprove omni- 
potence ; the dilemma, th^efore, is a mere logical puzzle, 
like the celebrated one of Achilles and the tortoise. 

The meaning of ienevolence appears simple enough ; 
but it is often difficult to tell whether a certain act was 
or was not prompted by kind intentions. Strictly speak- 
ing, of course, benevolence is a quality of mind — that 
is, of will (bene volo) or intention, not of outward con- 
duct. An action is said to be benevolent only by meta^ 
phor ; it is so called, because we infer from it, with great 
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positiveness, that the agent must have had benevolent 
intentions. We think that the motives are indicated by 
the act ; but we may be mistaken. He who gives food 
to the hungry poor woulA be esteemed benevolent ; ^but 
( he may do it with a view to poison them. To strike for 
the avowed purpose of causing pain usually cargues ill- 
will or a malignant design ; but the blow may come from 
the kindest heart in the world, for the express purpose 
of benefiting him who receives it. In the present argu- 
ment, Epicurus assumes that the presence of evil — that is, 
the outward fact — is enough to prove a want of benevo- 
lence, or even a malignant design, on the part of him 
who might have prevented it. But if by evil is here 
meant mere pain or suffering, whether proceeding from 
bodily or mental causes, we may boldly deny the infer* 
euce. If pleasure or mere enjoyment is not the greatest 
good, if sometimes it is even in(l)nsistent with the pos- 
session of a higher blessing, then a denial of it may be 
a proof of goodness instead of malice.’^ — ‘ Metaphysical 
and Ethical Science,’ pp. 362, 363, 


Note XXXV., page 263. 

God and Duty. 

o 

“ To such readers as have reflected on man’s life j 
who understand that for man’s wellbeing Faith is pro- 
perly the one thing needful ; how with it martyrs, other- 
wise weak, can cheerfully endure the shame and the 
cross — and without, worldlings puke up their sick exis- 
tence by suicide in the midst of luxury : to such it will 
be clear that for a pure moral nature the loss of reli- 
gious belief is the loss of everything. 
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All wounds, the crush of long-continued destitution, 
the stab of false friendship and of false love, all wounds 
in thy so genial heart, would have healed again had not 
itg life-warmth been withdrdwft/ 

mayest thou exclaim, ^ Is there no God, then^ 
but, at best an absentee God, sitting idle, ever since the 
‘first Sabbath, at the outside of His universe and seeing 
it go ? ' ^ Has the word Duty no meaning ? is what we 

call Duty no Divine messenger and guide, but a false 
earthly phantasm made up of desire and fear ? * ‘Is the 
heroic inspiration we name Virtue but some passion ; 
some bubble of the blood, bubbling in the direction 
others profit by?' I know^not; only this I know, if 
what thou namest Happiness be our true aim, then are 
we all astray. ‘ Behold, thou art fatherless, outcast, and 
the universe is — the Devil's.' " — Carlyle, 


Note XXXVL, page 268. 

Histories of the THEigxic Proofs. 

There are several histories of the^roofs for the Divine 
existence. One of the earliest is Ziegler's ‘ Beitrage zur 
Geschichte des Glaubens an das Dasein Gottes' (1792). 
The best known, and perhaps the most interesting, is 
Bouchitt^'s ‘Histoire d?s Preuves de T Existence de 
Dieu' (M^moires de^ I'Acad^mie, Savants ]£trangers, i.), 
^Titten from the Krausean point of view. The ‘Ges- 
chichte der Beweise fiir das Dasein Gottes bis zum 14 
Jahrhundert' (1875), by Alfred Tyszka, and the ‘Ges- 
chichte der Beweise fiir das Dasein Gottes von Cartesius 
bis Kant' (1876), by Albert Krebs, supplement each 
other. There are two very able articles — partly histori- 
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cal, but chiefly critical — on these proofs by Proljpssor Kost- 
lin in the ‘Theol. Studien und Kritiken,* H. 4, 1875, and 
H. I, 1876. The most conscientious, useful, and learned 
history of speculation regarding Deity is, so far as, is 
jjinown to me, the four-volumed work of Signor EJpbba, 
‘Storia della Filosofia rispetto alia conoscen^a di Dio.' ^ 

On the history of the a priori proofs there may be con- 
sulted the treatise of Fischer, ‘ Der ontologische Beweis 
f. d. Dasein Gottes, u. s. Geschichte,' 1852 ; an article of 
Seydel, “ Der gesch. Eintritt ontologischer Beweisfuh- 
ring,'' &c. (Tr. f. Ph. H. i. 1858); ‘Der ontologische 
Gottesbevveis * : Kritische Darstellung seiner Geschichte 
seit Anselm bis auf die GegAiwart von Dr George Runze, 
1882 ; and ‘ Historic Aspects of the A Priori Argument 
concerning the Being and Attributes of God,' by J. G. 
Cazenove, D.D., 1886. In Hase's ‘Life of Anselm' (of 
which there is an English transla^on) there is a good 
account of Anselm’s argument. There is also a trans- 
lation of the ‘ Proslogion,’ with Gaunilo’s objections and 
Anselm’s reply, in the ‘Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 1851. On the 
Cartesian proofs thert is a special work by Hdber, ‘ Die 
cartes. Beweise v. Dasein Gottes’ (1854). 

Hegel’s ‘ Vorlesungen uber d. Beweise f. d. Dasein 
Gottes’ are of great interest and value in various re- 
spects ; but his view of the histoilcal succession of the 
proofs does not appear to me t8 be tenable. 


Not^ XXXVII., page 269. 

A PRIORI Proof not Proof from a Cause. 

The philosophers and theologians who have supposed 
a priori proof to be proof from a cause or antecedent 
existence, have, of course, denied that* there can be any 
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a priori proof of the Divine existence. Aristotle laid 
down as a rule that demonstration must proceed from 
things prior to and the causes of the things to be de- 
monstrated, and those who* absented to this rule neces- 
saril)i denied the possibility of demonstrating the exisj- 
ence of ,God. The assertion of Clemens of Alexandria 
that ‘‘ God cannot be apprehended by any demonstra- 
tive science ” is indubitable, if the view of demonstration 
on which he rests it be correct ; ‘‘ for such science is 
from things prior and more knowable, whereas nothing 
can precede that which is uncreated.’' It is a manifest 
contradiction to imagine that an eternal being is subse- 
quent to any other being, or a perfect being dependent 
on any other being. Even mathematical demonstration, 
however, is not from causes ; nor is there any reason for 
supposing that the order of knowledge is necessarily and 
universally the same^as the order of existence. 

It is by confounding demonstration erroneously under- 
stood in the manner indicated with proof in general that 
not a few persons have arrived at the conclusion that 
the existence of God cannot be firoved at all, and have 
deemed preposterous assertions likf that of Jacobi, ‘‘ A 
God who can be proved is no God, for the ground of 
proof is necessarily above the thing proved by it,” both 
profound and pious. ^ 


Note !XXXVII 1 ., page 285. 

Some a priori Arwments. 

I have treated of Clarke’s argument in the ‘ Encyc. 
Brit.,’ art. Samuel Clarke.” 

The demonstration of Dr Fiddes is contained in his 
‘Theologia Speculativa, or a Body of Divinity,’ 2 vols., 
1718-20. It coiisists of six propositions : i. Something 
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does now exist; 2. Something has existed eternally , 
3. Something has been eternally self-existent ; 4. What 
is self-existent must have all the perfections that exist 
anywhere or in any subject'; 5. What is self - existent 
piust have all possible perfections, and every perfection, 
in an infinite measure ; 6. What has all possible perfec- 
tions in an infinite measure is God. He proves his 
fourth proposition thus : Since nothing can arise out 
of nothing, and since there can be no perfection but 
what has some subject of inherence, every perfection 
must have been eternally somewhere or other, or in 
one subject or other, into which it must be ultimately 
resolved, or else it could never have been at all ; with- 
out admitting, what of all things we are the best able to 
conceive, an infinite progression of efficient causes — that 
is, an infinite series of beings derived one from another, 
without a beginning or any originah cause at the head ot 
the series. So that whatever perfections we observe in 
any being must have been originally and eternally in the 
self- existent being.*' On behalf of his fifth proposition 
he advances two argflments : i. ‘^All properties essen- 
tially follow the nature and condition of the subject, and 
must be commensurate to it For this reason we say 
that wisdom, power, and goodness being attributes of an 
infinite subject, or one which is tlie substratum of one 
infinite attribute, these and all the other perfections be- 
longing to it must be infinite also. • Otherwise the same 
subject, considered as a subject, would be infinite in one 
respect, and yet finite in another ; which, if it be not a 
contradiction, seems to border so near upon one that we 
cannot comprehend the possibility of it.” 2. “A self* 
existent being as the subject of any perfection cannot 
limit itself; because it must necessarily have existed 
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from all eternity what it is, and have been the same in 
all properties essentially inherent in it, antecedently to 
any act or volition of its own. Nor can such a being 
Ue limited by anything external to it \ for, besides that 
self^xistence necessarily implies independence, proper- 
ties which are essential to any subject can admit of no 
increase or diminution or the least imaginable change, 
without destroying the essence itself of the subject. 
Nor yet can it be said that there is any impossibility in 
the nature of the thing that the perfections inhering in 
an infinite subject should be in the highest or even in 
an infinite degree. Indeed it is scarce possible for us 
(for the reasons already asSigned) to conceive how they 
should be otherwise. Neither can any such impossi- 
bility arise from the nature of the perfections themselves. 
If, then, the perfections of a self-existent being cannot be 
limited by itself, nof by anything external to it, nor from 
any invincible repugnancy in the nature of the perfec- 
tions themselves, I conclude that the self-existent being 
must not only have all possible perfections, but every 
perfection in an infi^iite degree.” ^ 

The ‘ Demonstration of the Existence of God against 
Atheists,* by the Rev’. Colin Campbell, Minister of the 
Parish of Ardchattan, 1667-1726, has been recently 
printed for private cfrculation from a MS. now deposited 
in the library of Edinburgh University. The editor has 
added to it a leamejJ and admirable appendix. Mr Camp- 
bells manner of proving that there is one, and but one, 
infinite Being, is as follows : “ As everything which hath 
a beginning forces confession of one who hath none — 
because to produce is an action, and must presuppose an 
actor, — by the same force of reason, we must confess 
that whatever is limited, or made of such and such a 
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limited nature, is limited by something which idid limit 
it to be such a thing, and no other. For limit is an ac- 
tion, and confesseth an actor. So that there must be a 
being anterior to all limited beings, and, consequently* 
sqme being that is not at all limited, to evite the absurd 
progress of running infinitely upwards unlimited^ beings, 
without a single limiter. Now, an unlimited being is 
the same as to say an infinite being. And so, by the 
force of reason, we have a being which is eternal, which 
is infinite. There can be but one infinite, because, were 
there two or more, the one would lirhit the other; and 
so the infinite would be finite, the unlimited would be 
limited. Therefore the unlihiited, or infinite, must be 
one only ; and that one purely single and uncompound- 
ed, else every part of the compound would limit the 
other parts, so that all the parts would be limited. And 
a whole whose parts are limited mu»‘: be limited in the 
whole, it being impossible that a compound or conjunc- 
tion of finites can, by addition, produce an infinite, un- 
less you imagine this complex whole to consist partly of 
finites, and also of soihe infinite. But the one infinite 
part, if infinite, canno^. leave place for any other finite to 
make it up, it being itself unlimited and infinite; and 
such an addition would speak it limited by the part 
which was added. And a thousand like absurdities 
would follow.” 

Wollaston's attempted demonstration is contained in 
the fifth section of his ‘Religion of Nature Delineated’ 
( I ;i25). This is a cohimon book, and the mere reference 
to it must suffice. 

Moses Lowman’s ‘ Argument to prove the Unity and 
Perfection of God a priori* was published in 1735, 
reprinted, with a preface by Dr Pye Smith, containing 
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an accoiuit of the author and his works, in the Cabinet 
Library of Scarce and Celebrated Tracts (1836). I re- 
produce the abstract which Dr Smith gave of this in« 
genious argument in his ' Kftt Lines of Christian Theo- 
logy Positive existence is possible, for it involvj^s 
no* contradiction. 2. All possible existence is either 
necessary^ which must be, and in its own nature cannot 
but be \ or contingent^ which may be or not be, for in 
neither case is a contradiction involved. 3. Some exist- 
ence is necessary : for, if all existence were contingent, all 
existence might not be as well as might be; and that 
thing which might not be never could be without some 
other thing as the prior *cause of its existence, since 
every effect must have a cause. If, therefore, all possi- 
ble existence were contingent, all existence would be im- 
possible ; because the idea or conception of it would be 
that of an effect wkhout a cause, which involves a con- 
tradiction. 4. Necessary existence must be actual exist- 
ence : for necessary existence is that which must be and 
cannot but be — that is, it is such existence as arises 
from the nature of the thing in Itself ; and it is an evi- 
dent contradiction to affirm th^t necessary existence 
might not be. 5. Necessary existence being such as 
must be and cannot but be, it must be always and can- 
not but be always ;*for to suppose that necessary exist- 
ence could begin to be, or could cease to be — that is, 
that a time might Ije in which necessary existence would 
not be — involves a contradiction. Therefore, necessary 
existence is without beginning and Vithout end— that is, 
it is eternal. 6. Necessary existence must be wherever 
any existence is possible : for all existence is either con- 
tingent or necessary ; all contingent existence is impos- 
sible without necessary existence being previously as its 
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cause, and wherever existence is possible it® must be 
either of a necessary or a contingent being. Therefore, 
necessary existence must be wherever existence is pos- 
sible — that is, it must ht thfinite. 7. There can be but 
necessarily existent being ; for two necessarily eacist- 
ent beings could in no respect whatever differ frpm each 
other — that is, they would be one and the same being. 
8. The one necessarily existent being must have all 
possible perfections : for all possible perfections must be 
the perfections of some existence ; all existence is either 
necessary or contingent ; all contingent existence is de- 
pendent upon necessary existence; consequently, all pos- 
sible perfections must belong either to necessary exist- 
ence or to contingent existence — that is, to contingent 
beings, which are caused by and are dependent upon 
necessary being. Therefore, since there can be but one 
necessarily existent being, that bding must have all 
possible perfections. 9. The one necessarily existent 
being must be a free agent: for contingent existence is 
possible, as the conception of it involves no^ contra- 
diction ; but necessar/ existence must be the cause or 
producing agent of ccptingent existence, otherwise con- 
tingent existence would be impossible, as an effect with- 
out a cause; and necessary existence as the cause of 
contingent existence does not act necessarily, for then 
contingent existence would itsel/ be necessary, which is 
absurd as involving a contradiction4' Therefore neces- 
sary existence, as the cause of contingent existence, acts 
not necessarily but freely — that is, is a free agent, which is 
the same thing as being an intelligent agent lo. There* 
fore, there is one necessarily existent being, the cause 
of all contingent existence — that is, of all otfier exist- 
ences besides himself ; and this being is eternal, infinite, 
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possessed of all possible perfections, and is an intelligent 
free agent — that is, this Being is God,^^ 

The demonstration of the Divine existence given by 
the Chevalier Ramsay is contlined in the First Book of 
his ‘•Philosophical Principles of Natural and Reveale 4 
Religion,’ (1748). It is as elaborately mathematical in 
form as the reasoning in Spinoza’s ‘ Ethics,’ and has 
continuous reference to that reasoning. It is impos- 
sible to give any distinct conception of its nature by a 
brief description. 

The argument of Dr Hamilton, Dean of Armagh, is 
fully set forth in his ‘Attempt to prove the Existence 
and Absolute ‘Perfection of* the Supreme Unoriginated 
Being, in a Demonstrative Manner ’ (1785). It assumes 
the “axiom” that “whatever is contingentj or might 
possibly have been otherwise than it is, had some cause 
which determined it ^ be what it is. Or in other words: 
if two different or contrary things were each of them 
possible, whichever of them took place, or came to pass, 
it must have done so in consequence of some cause 
which determined that //, and notV>^ other ^ should take 
the place.” The propositions whi^h he endeavours to 
demonstrate are these I. There must be in the universe 
some one being, at least, whose non-existence is impossi- 
ble — whose existence liad no cause, no beginning, and can 
have no end. II. The whole nature of the unoriginated 
being, or the aggregate of his attribute, is uncaused, and 
must be necessarily and immutably what it is ; so that 
he cannot have any attribute or modification of his attri- 
butes but such as were the eternal and necessary con- 
comitants of his existence. III. Whatever are the 
attributes of the unoriginated being, he must possess 
each of them unlimitedly, or in its whole extent, such as 
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it is when considered in the abstract IV. In whatevei 
manner the unoriginated being exists or is present any- 
where, he must in the like manner exist or be present 
everywhere. V. The uhbrfginated being is one indi- 
vidual uncompounded substance identically the rsame 
everywhere, and to which our ideas of ivhole and parts^ 
magnitude or quatitity^ are not applicable. VI. The un- 
originated being must necessarily possess intelligence 
and power unlimited, and all other natural attributes 
that are in themselves absolute perfections. VIL There 
is in the universe but one unoriginated being, who must 
therefore be the original fountain of all existence, and 
the first cause of all things.' VIII. All things owe thei) 
existence ultimately to the power of the first cause 
operating according to his free will. IX. Almighty God, 
the first cause and author of all things, must be a Being 
of infinite goodness, wisdom, mercy, justice, and truth, 
and all other moral perfections, such as become the 
supreme author and governor of the universe. 

The most remarkable recent attempt of a similar kind 
is, perhaps, that of^lhe late Mr W, H. Gillespie of 
Torbanehill. The ^ases on which he rests his reason- 
ing are that infinity of extension and infinity of duration 
are necessarily existing, and imply the necessary exist- 
ence of an infinite and eternal Being. The argument 
was first presented in 1833, and, notwithstanding its 
abstruse character, has attracted considerable attention. 
It is only to be found in a complete form in the fifth 
edition of ‘ The Argument, A Priori^ for the Being and 
the Attributes of the Absolute One '(1871). See also 
Mr Gillespie's ‘ Necessary Existence of Deity. An Exam- 
ination of Antitheos's ‘‘Refutation”' {1840). There is 
an interesting review of the argument in its earliest form 
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in the ‘ Papers on Literary and Philosophical Subjects' 
of Professor P. C. Macdougall. 


Note XXXIX., page 301. 

Recent Speculative 'Fhought and Thetstic Proof. 

Kant supposed that his critical researches into the 
nature and limits of knowledge would deter reason from 
speculative adventures. They had just the opposite 
effect ; they excited it to an extraordinary activity, and 
even audacity. Nowhere and never have attempts 
speculatively to construe and explain the universe of 
existence and thought been more prevalent than in 
Germany in the nineteenth century. Hence it would 
require at least a •v'olume to trace in an adequate 
manner how the speculative philosophy and speculative 
theology ot Germany dealt, during the period specified, 
with the idea of God. The philosophies of Schelling and 
Hegel, of Baader and Krause, hJd their whole charac- 
ters determined by this idea. It js the central thought 
in these systems, and the key to the right understand- 
ing of them. Among those who have laboured most 
earnestly to elucidate ^lis greatest of all ideas, J. H. 
Fichte, K. P. Fischer, Weisse, Sengler, Wirth, Hanne, 
Ulrici, Rothe, and# Dorner may be named. In the 
present work I have not found that I could judiciously 
make much use of the profound theories of these authors. 
It must be otherwise if I am ever permitted to attempt 
a general positive exposition of the doctrine of the 
Divine nature and attributes. 

The main current ""of speculative thought in Italy 
2 K 
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during the nineteenth century has been, lifce that of 
Germany, of an idealistic or ontological and theological 
character. In the systems of Rosmini, Gioberti, and 
Mamiani, the idea of Go*d*'w central and vital, and the 
confirmation of it is sought in the nature and validky of 
speculative reason. See the ‘Teodicea^ and ‘Teosofia' 
of Rosmini, the ‘ Teoria del Sopranaturale ^ and the 
‘ Filosofia della Rivelazione ’ of Gioberti, and the * Con- 
fessioni di un Metafisico ' and the ‘ Religione del* 
Avvenire* of Mamiani. 

Among the recent philosophies of our own land, there 
is at least one which professes to be at once strictly 
demonstrative and an ontological proof of Deity. The 
final proposition of Professor Ferrier’s ‘ Institutes of Meta- 
physic * is thus enunciated : All absolute existences are 
contingent except one : in other words, there is One, but 
only one. Absolute Existence which>is strictly necessary; 
and that existence is a supreme, and infinite, and ever- 
lasting Mind in synthesis with all things." ‘‘Speculation,*’ 
says this most subtle thinker and most graceful writer, 
“ shows us that the uniVerse, by itself, is the contradictory; 
that it is incapable of gelf-subsistency, that it can exist only 
cum alio^ that all true and cogitable and non-contradictory 
existence is a synthesis of the subjective and the objec- 
tive ; and then we are compelled, ty the most stringent 
necessity of thinking, to conceive a supreme intelligence 
as the ground and essence of the Universal Whole. 
Thus the postulation of the Deity is not only permissible, 
it is unavoidable. ""Every mind thinks, and must think, 
of God (however little conscious it may be of the opera.^ 
tion which it is performing), whenever it thinks of any- 
thing as lying beyond all human observation, or as sub- 
sisting in the absence or annihilation of all finite intelU- 
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gences. To this conclusion, which is the crowning 
truth of the ontology, the research has been led, not 
by any purpose aforethought^ t>ut simply by the winding 
cftrrent of the speculative reason, to whose guidance 
it hftd implicitly surrendered itself. That current has 
jcarfied 4:he system, nolens volens^ to the issue which it 
has reached. It started with no intention of establish- 
ing this conclusion, or any conclusion which was not 
forced upon it by the insuperable necessities gf thought 
It has found what it did not seek ; and it is conceived 
that this theistic conclusion is all the more to be de- 
pended upon^ on that very account, inasmuch as the 
desire or intention to reach a particular inference is 
almost sure to warp in favour of that inference the 
reasoning by which it is supported. Here inetaphysics 
stop ; here ontology is merged in theology. Philosophy 
has accomplished ifer final work; she has reached by 
strict demonstration the central law of all reason (the 
necessity, namely, of thinking an infinite and eternal 
Ego in ^n thesis with all things) and that law she lays 
down as the basis of all religion.^' 

Principal Caird, in his remarkable work, ‘ Introduction 
to the Philosophy of Religion,’ has sought to popularise 
the Hegelian view o^religion and its “speculative idea” 
of God. “The real lyesupposition of all knowledge^ 
or the thought which is the prius of all things, is not 
the individual’s coifticiousness of himself as individual, 
but a thought or self-consciousness jv^hich is beyond all 
individual selves, which is the unity of all individual 
selves and their objects, of all thinkers and all objects 
of thought.” Although Dr Caird’s ‘ Introduction ’ shows 
an ingenuity and force of thought as rare as its beauty 
of style, it seems to me to be in various respects incon- 
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elusive, and to leave the “ speculative idea eten at the 
close in need of much more support and elucidation. 
The special criticisms and^ disquisitions contained in it 
are often decisive, and always suggestive. * 

r The idea of God stands in a very different relati6n to 
the categories of thought than the Hegelian view implies.'. 
Perhaps the following propositions may suggest what the 
true relation is, although no elucidation of them can now 
be given. , 

1°, The principles which underlie the proofs of the 
Divine existence, and our whole knowledge of God, are 
the categories or conditioiis of thought which render 
experience possible. 

2®, These categories, often called forms of thought, 
are more nfianifestly objectively valid than what is con- 
tingent in experience and called matter of thought ; and 
the objective worth of experience ca!i only be maintained 
by the defence of the objective validity of the cate- 
gories. 

3®, Religious experience — knowledge of Goc^ — is only 
valid if the categories are objectively valid. 

4®, The characteristic of scepticism or agnosticism is 
denial of the objective validity of the categories, and 
it can only be set aside by an exhibition of their true 
character and of their functionj in cognition. 

5®, In the idea of God all the categories of thought 
are comprehended and realised in their perfection. 

6®, They constitute a complete system ; and the whole 
system issues into, and is rendered organic by, the idea 
of God. 

7®, The idea of God is necessarily the most compre 
hensive thought in metaphysics, and also that to which 
all experience and all science lead up, the whole worlds. 
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pf experience and of science being only possible and 
intelligible through the categories. 

8®, The growth of reason in the knowledge of God is 
determined by its ever-widerfing application of the cate- 
gor^s, and consequently, its ever-increasing recognition 
•of the manifestation of the Divine attributes. 

9®, The whole history of religion is the process of such 
growth, and is throughout a homogeneous process deter- 
mined by the same principles from first to last, — viz., 
those principles which are necessarily involved in the 
recognition of the Divine. 

10®, Fetichism, animism, &c., involve no distinctive 
or peculiar principle, but afe simply erroneous or defec- 
tive applications of the principles of causality, teleology, 
&c. ; the contrary view, which regards themes embody- 
ing an ultimate, unanalysable principle, is prevalent 
among ethnologists ^nd comparative theologians merely 
because many of them are not psychologists. 

II®, The religious process is from beginning to end 
one which is essentially true, even the lowest forms of 
religion tiontaining more truth thsHi the highest develop- 
ments of science which reject th^ religious application 
of the categories. 


Note*XL., page 32.1, 

On ^ome Objections. 

The author of this work has had* certainly no reason 
to complain of its reviewers. They have been numerous 
and generous. As they have belonged, however, to many 
schools, both of theistic and anti-theistic belief, not a few 
of them have, of course, had objections to urge either 
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against the general thesis of the volume or against par- 
ticular positions maintained in it. 

Reviewers who accept theism but reject Christianity 
have, as a matter of coufst, bbjected to the last lecture, 
even while approving of the previous nine. They qould 
not in consistency have done otherwise, any more than* a 
writer who believes in Christianity could have consistently 
left on the minds of his readers the impression that he 
thought mere theism sufficient to satisfy the spiritual 
wants of human nature, and a special revelation un- 
necessary. That the lecture is different in purpose from 
the others is conceded ; nor is it denied that it is an in- 
adequate treatment of its thime. The proper subject of 
the present treatise is the exposition of the evidence for 
theism, and the exposition closes with the ninth lecture. 
The tenth lecture is a new departure, but on that very 
account aims merely at opening up a glimpse of the great 
subject to which it refers — one which falls to be fully 
discussed, not within the sphere of natural theology, 
but of Christian apologetics. 

Other reviewers, locking at the work from a* very dif- 
ferent point of view,— namely, from that of implicit trust 
in special revelation and of little confidence in general 
revelation, — have deemed it a defect that an argument 
for theism has not been drawn frorfi the nature of Chris- 
tianity, and from the superiority of the Bible to all pro- 
ductions of mere human minds. Nqw it would, perhaps, 
be possible to construct an argument of this kind which 
would not be justly censurable as reasoning in a circle. 
Such an argument would require, however, so much 
preliminary explanation, and would be received by so 
many persons with suspicion and aversion, that it is to 
be feared it would be rather a weakness than a strength 
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in a vindication of theism. It can hardly be necessary 
to say that no doubt or disparagement is cast by this 
statement on the self evidencing character of Scripture 
aid of Christianity to thosS \fh*o already believe in God, 
or ti those whose religious susceptibilities are vivid. ^ 

• * According to several critics of the work, the treatment 
.of the so-called a priori argument should have been more 
elaborate. Perhaps they are right ; but the author has 
a decided conviction that what is true of the other argu- 
ments is very specially true of the a priori proof* — namely, 
that the more simply and the less formally it can be pre- 
sented, the more con^dncing, and the more justly con- 
vincing, is it likely to be. lengthened and complicated 
formal demonstration — like, that of Mr Gillespie — 

displays, no doubt, remarkable ingenuity, buUwhom does 
it satisfy? The most direct applications of the funda- 
mental necessities of speculative thought to the relevant 
problem are those which will most probably be success- 
ful. The transition from these necessities to the attri- 
butes of the Divine Being is no lengthened logical pro- 
cess, nor one which demands ftiuch speculative toil, 
although it may call for some speculative insight. What 
tests power of speculation is not the apprehension of 
the Divine, but the determination of the character of the 
metaphysical attribifte^ and their relationship to the 
properties of finite existences. 

The exposition ^)f the moral argument, or rather the 
discussion of the difficulties in the way of its acceptance 
suggested by the contemplation of •suffering and of sin, 
is the part of the work as to the conclusiveness of which 
most doubt has been expressed. This was anticipated. 
Evidence cannot be manufactured. Only what evidence 
there is, and is to be seen, can be indicated. But it 
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merits to be observed that not one of the critics who 
pronounce this part of the work insufficient has suggested 
any other grounds for belief in the goodness and justice 
of God than those which 'Ifc fv^ould set aside. Does tfejs 
not imply a failure of duty in those of them wh(jt are 
theists? They must have some grounds for their belief 
that God is a moral Being; and if they have other grounds 
than the common ones, surely, in pity to their fellow- 
men, they ought to make them known. To tell us, 
because we are unable completely to reconcile the ex- 
istence of the vast amount of physical and moral evil 
around us with the perfection, and especially with the 
benevolence of God, that '^^e should cease to look in 
His works for any manifestations of His moral char- 
acter, and take our stand instead on the ‘‘ faith which 
is “ a frank and full recognition of our intellectual dis- 
ability with reference to divine things,^' can only mean 
that we should abandon ourselves to blind and irrational 
belief, and then proclaim that this foolish procedure is 
the true ‘‘vindication of the ways of God to men’^ — is 
“ starting from the moi^t advanced point that the greatest 
of human speculations must in our day be held to have 
reached.” 

Professor Bruce, in the ‘Brit and For. Ev. Review^ 
for July 1879, urges two objection^. The first is, that 
the finality of the world is not proved not to be “ im- 
manent” No; but it is proved fo be derived and 
dependent If Professor Bruce had sufficiently studied 
the intricacies and' ambiguities of the “immanence- 
transcendence” controversy, he would probably not 
have penned his remarks on “ immanent finality,” and 
could hardly have failed to perceive that all the theistic 
arguments brought forward in this volume were so stated 
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as to be utterly incompatible with belief in the only sort 
of immanence which the theist need deny. The second 
objection is, that an exaggerated confidence is shown in 
tl^ force and value of the *pA>ofs by which it is sought 
to justify belief in God. Of this no evidence is produce^; 
land* all ^he remarks made in connection with the charge, 
tending to show that the will and the heart have fully as 
much to do with faith in God as the logical faculty, and 
that many persons have better reasons for their faith 
than those which they adduce when called upon to de- 
fend it, are substantially identical with the more explicit 
statements of these truths in the volume in which it is 
represented that they are igRored. 

Objection has been taken to the parallelism between 
the way in which we know God and the way in which 
we know a fellow-man indicated in Lecture III. It has 
been said that, if instead of appealing to the analogy 
of our knowledge of each other^s existence, the author 
had appealed to either or both of two other analogies, — 
our knowledge of our own existence, and our knowledge 
of the existence of the material ^forld, — and if he had 
shown in these cases that they are^ inferential, he would 
have brought forward \Vhat lay at first sight at least closer 
as an analogy to the case in hand than does our know- 
ledge of^each other’? existence.” This cannot be ad- 
mitted. The analogy indicated is much closer than 
those suggested. T^ne analogy between our knowledge 
of God and of the world obviously fails. Certain pro- 
perties of matter are known by distirfct primitive acts of 
perception. The eye, for example, sees colour. But 
surely the knowledge of God is not a primitive percep- 
tion, like the vision of colour. Then, as to self, in every 
act of consciousness self is not merely implied but 
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directly and immediately apprehended. Is cGod thu^ 
apprehended in every act, or any act, of consciousness ? 
Take away the universe, and we should no more know 
God than we could kno^ a man who had no bocjy. 
Jhat just as between our fellow-men and us, sq be- 
tween God and us, there are media, while between xer^ 
tain properties of matter and our senses, and between 
ourselves and states of ourselves, there are no media, is a 
fact, and it is a fact which justifies the analogy employed, 
while it vitiates those suggested. At the same time, the 
knowledge of the world and of self is far more like the 
knowledge of God — /.<?., is to a far greater extent mediate, 
and to a far less extent infmediate (intuitive), than the 
critic seems to imagine. It is a violation of the rudi- 
mentary principles of psychology to hold that either the 
‘‘ world or ‘^self” are directly known as wholes, as 
complete existences. Only certain# general properties of 
matter and the self in its individual acts are immediately 
known. Our knowledge both of the world and of self is 
mainly secondary knowledge, slowly acquired by experi- 
ence, reflection, and Ihe researches of sciencd It has 
been denied that opr knowledge of our fellow-men is 
mediate. Says the zealous intuitionist last quoted : “ An- 
other man's mental existence is to me as immediate a 
perception as his bodily existence. I know my fellow 
as a whole directly as I know myself.” If so, he may 
well be congratulated on his power of sight and of in- 
sight. Since Berkeley wrote his ‘ Theory of Vision,' few 
educated people have imagined that they had an im- 
mediate perception even of the bodily existence of their 
fellow-men. Physiology and psychology combine to dis- 
prove that there is any perception. Yet here is an acute 
metaphysician who apparently claims to see right into 
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A man's lv)dy, and to take in by one intuition mind 
and body alike, so as to “ know his fellow as a whole 
directly.” 

jDne thing, however, evtn^fhis critic has not seen, 
— n^jpely, the true character of the argumentation en^- 
ployed in the present volume. He writes regarding it 
thus : What does it pretend to do but this : to find 

the fact of the existence of God in one class of phe- 
nomena by one process of knowledge — an inference; and 
the attributes of God in another class of phenomena, 
through a totally different process of knowledge — an 
intuition? Look at that process. In the former part 
of the argumeht, you have •the Being inferred without 
the distinctive attributes that qualify Him ; in the latter 
part, the attributes given without the Being ivhom they 
qualify. That is the essence of the argument; and 
doubtless it is its ccmdemnation. Is such a process a 
psychological, or is it a logical, or is it any possible 
account of the genesis of the notion of God?” 

Certainly not; but the essence of the argument con- 
troverted* is just the very opposite of what its critic 
represents it as being. The argumentation in ‘ Theism ' 
proceeds throughout oil the conviction that God is only 
to be known through the knowledge of His attributes. 
No object is known •by us otherwise than through its 
qualities. No object is known by us as a bare existence. 
Pure Being has be^n said to be identical with pure 
nothing. It may, perhaps, be more correctly said to be 
a self-contradiction ; it is Being whicH is devoid of every- 
thing that belongs to Being. It is only as possessed of 
qualities that any Being exists or acts. A nature or 
essence without qualities is no nature or essence at all ; 
it is a fiction and absurdity. To say of God that we do 
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not know what He is in Himself apart from Hi& attributes, 
is merely to say of Him what we must say of everything 
else. No man has the slightest knowledge even of his 
own nature apart from its'pdwers and affections, — ap^rt 
from its qualities ; nay, more, take these away, an(j* you 
take away at the same time his nature and leave nothings 
In the sense in which many speak of knowing ‘‘God in 
Himself** there is no God to know. There is no God 
without powers, affections, attributes. Those who believe 
that there is, mistake for God a nonsensical abstraction 
of philosophers who have gone beyond their depth. 
What ought always to be meant by the phrase “ God in 
Himself*’ is God as distinct,* not from His own attributes, 
but from other beings. God is viewed in Himself when 
viewed in His omnipotence and omniscience, His holi- 
ness and love. The essence of God is simply the nature 
of God as inclusive, not exclusive, of all the perfections 
which belong to God and which distinguish Him from 
His creatures. Now, if this view be correct, we cannot 
possibly attain to a knowledge of the existence of God 
except through a knowledge of His attributes 'and their 
manifestations. We^ cannot know that He is, except 
through knowing what He is. And so one of the proofs 
of His existence, the etiological, leads us to apprehend 
His power; another, the teleological. His intelligence; 
another, the deontological. His goodness and righteous- 
ness; another, the metaphysical, Hi^ infinity, eternity, &c. 
Hence the Divine attributes may be classed, according 
to the processes by which they are apprehended, which 
are also precisely what are represented in this volume as 
the proofs by which the Divine existence is confirmed, 
into (i) attributes of power, (2) attributes of intelligence, 
(3) moral attributes, and (4) metaphysical attributes. 
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Dorner, in* his recently published and valuable ‘ Christ- 
liche Glaubenslehre/ Bd. I., presents the doctrine of the 
Divine attributes as intimatel]^ related to the natural 
evf)lution of the apprehension of the Divine idea, and 
as throughout corresponding to its moments or stagey 
Jt'w^s the method followed by the author of this volume 
before he knew it was that of Dorner. 

The critic referred to above, Dr Wardrop, has made a 
vigorous and elaborate defence of the hypothesis that 
the knowledge of God is intuitive. (See ‘ United Pres- 
byterian Magazine,* Nos. i, 2, 3, and 4, for 1878.) An 
examination of it would,unfortunately occupy more space 
than can be afforded. He lias not successfully met any 
of the objections which forbid acceptance of the hypo- 
thesis. These may here be summarised. * 

I®, The strongest li^s in the fact that the idea of God 
is a particular complex idea, resolvable into a number of 
constituent ideas, not one of which exclusively applies to 
God. No intuition can be analysed at all ; no intuitive 
idea has ^constituent ideas. Intuition maybe the con- 
dition of unifying various ideas, b&t an intuition cannot 
be the result of the unification of various ideas. Power, 
intelligence, righteousness, infinity, eternity, &c., are all 
predicable of God, but they are also predicable of ex- 
istences which are not GJpd, and consequently any intui- 
tions which may be involved in their apprehension are 
not to be confounded with an intuition of God. 

2°, The process by which the idea of God is reached 
is, like the idea itself, complex, an*d capable of being 
analysed. It supposes distinct applications of the prin- 
ciples of causality, teleology, cbnscience, and speculative 
reason, as well as their combination and co-operation. 
It implies, in order to be complete, all the essential 
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principles of human nature. It, therefore, Cannot be 
intuitive. 

3®, The hypothesis that God is known by intuition it 
also difficult to reconcile with the frfct that He is knofm 
through Nature and Scripture. Nature and Scripture 
are media. In so far as God is known by mean'h 'oS' 
them He is not known by intuition. In so far as He 
is known by intuition there is no need for a revelation 
of Him ip Nature and Scripture. Those who argue that 
intuition is the only trustworthy mode of knowing Godj 
virtually argue that Nature and Scripture are not means 
of knowing Him. 

4°, A subsidiary but strong proof that God is not 
known by intuition is that afforded by the history of 
religion, if all men had an intuition of God, whole 
nations would not worship the mftnstrous gods of their 
actual adoration. Intuitions are'^very definite opera- 
tions; and no intuition can be shown to vary as the 
alleged intuition of God must be supposed to vary. 

Almost all relevant objections from anti-theistic points 
of view appear to the author to have been sufficiently 
answered by anticipation in the work itself. Some have 
since been dealt with in the volume on ‘ Anti - Theistic 
Theories.’ 

. I’ 

A considerable number of criticisms have not been 
relevant, because without reference to what was alone 
undertaken in this work. In order to form a system 
of natural theology, these four great problems would 
require to be dealt with ; — 

I®, To indicate what evidence there is for belief in 
the existence of God. 

a®. To refute anti-theistic theories,— atheism, mate- 
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rialism, ptjsitivism, secularism, pessimism, pantheism, 
agnosticism, &c. 

3®, To delineate the character of God as disclosed 
b)* nature, mind, and history, and to show what light the 
truthithus ascertained casts upon man^s duty and destiny. 
• •4'*, Tq trace the rise and development of the idea of 
God and the history of theistic speculation. 

The first theme is the subject of the present work. 
The second theme is so far discussed in its (;ompanion 
Volume. The other two themes have not been touched, 
except at points where slightly doing so could not be 
avoided. 


Note XLI. 

Some RecInt Works on Theism. 

Since the publication of the last edition of ‘Theism' 
— the edition of 1893 — some works on the same theme 
have appeared to which it seems desirable to refer. 

The late Professor Samuel Harris of Yale College, in 
his two-volumed treatise, ‘ God the Creator and Lord of 
All,' 1897, completed the scheme which he had begun 
in ‘The fhilosophicaf B^sis of Theism,' 1884, and con- 
tinued in ‘The Self-Revelation of God,' 1887. Prob- 
ably no theologian ofchis generation has left a larger or 
more valuable contribution to theistic doctrine. He has 
done far fuller justice to the intuitional elements implied 
in the theistic process than even any of the writers who 
have represented the process as an exclusively intuitional 
activity. 

The late Duke of Argyll published, in 1896, ‘The Phil- 
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osophy of Belief.’ It had been preceded^ by ^The 
Unity of Nature,’ 1884, ‘The Reign of Law,* 1886. 
The three works are closely connected, and give an able 
and interesting exposition^bf^ various aspects of the tqje- 
ological argument. o 

In 1893 two Scottish philosophers — Dr Pavidson 
and Professor Knight — published works on Theism 
^ which have been deservedly well received. Both ad- 
versely criticised the chief theistic arguments, and their 
criticisms were substantially identical, owing to being 
essentially repetitions of those of Kant. Neither made 
any attempt to deal with the vejry effective refutation of 
the Kantian arguments published two years previously 
in the ‘Gifford Lectures,* 1889-1890, of the eminent 
metaphysician and logician, Dr Hutcheson Stirling. 
Perhaps the most distinctive Heature in Professor 
Davidson’s own method of proof al set forth in ^ Theism 
as grounded in Human Nature ’ is the stress laid on an 
argument greatly valued by the late Principal Pirie of 
Aberdeen (see his ‘Natural Theology,’ 1867, pp. 69-78) 
— the argument that* God must be believed in because 
the necessary correlative of our essential wants and 
desires. That there is a considerable amount of very 
valuable truth in it if placed in its right relationship to 
other proofs in the theistic procelis I readily admit. It 
seems to me very obvious, however, that, if separated 
from the actiological, the teleologiqal, and ethical argu- 
ments, it must be weak indeed. 

Professor Knight’s ‘Aspects, of Theism’ is a most 
pleasant book to read. It may in some places be 
rather vague, but it is throughout interesting and sugges- 
tive. It is more because of wha.t seems to me vague- 
ness than erroneousness that I cannot agree with all 
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that he seys about intuition, although I perhaps attach 
almost as much importance to intuition as he does. In 
fact, all that he calls intuition seems to me never to be 
d^sociated from inference, \^ile all that I call theistic 
pro^” certainly presupposes “intuition in the definUe 
^en^e direct cognition of a primary law of thought or 
^►fundamental category of reason. The “ intuition ” re- 
garded by him as “ intellectual and moral second sight ** 
is an apprehension of the Divine reached by ^t least two 
Stages of inference. In Professor KnighPs book there 
is an admirable chapter on “The Beautiful in relation 
to Theism.” As ther^ is no corresponding chapter in 
the present work I refer my readers to it, as also to Dr 
J. Houghton Kennedy's ‘ Natural Theology and Modern 
Thought,' Lect. IV., “ The Beautiful and •Sublime in 
relation to Theism”? Mosley's discourse on “Nature” 
(in ‘ University Sernfons ') ; St John Tyrwhitt's * Natural 
rheology of Natural Beauty;' and Bishop Dowden’s 
‘The Beauty of Nature a Revelation of God.' If I 
refer to what I have myself said on the subject in ‘ Anti- 
Theistic theories,' p. 405 seq.^ an^ in the sermon “On 
the Good and Perfect Gift of At^t,” in ‘ Sermons and 
Addresses,' it is merely to indicate that my not having 
treated of the argument in ‘ Theism ' was not due to 
any wai\t of appreciation of it. 

The ‘ Hibbert Lectures' (1893) of Mr Upton, and 
Mr Richard A. Aismstrong's ‘God and the Soul, an 
Essay towards Fundamental Religion ' (1896), are both 
characterised by a freshness and breadth of thought and 
an ease and eloquence of exposition which make them 
most persuasive pleas for theistic faith. 

The Edinburgh ‘ Gifford Lectures ' of Professor Fraser 
(‘Philosophy of Theism,' 2nd ed., 1889); the Glasgow 

? F 
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‘Gifford Lectures’ of the late Professor Bruce (‘The 
Providential Order of the World/ 1897, and ‘The Moral 
Order of the World/ 1899); and the Aberdeen ‘Gifford 
Lectures’ of Professor Royce (‘The World and the In- 
dividual/ 1900, 1902), are important additions to thoistic 
literature. r ‘ ‘ * 

The very learned and able work of Professor Orr, 
‘The Christian View of God and the World/ is in its 
third edition (1897). The brief treatise of Dr W. W. 
Clarke well deserves its wide popularity. 

The treatment of the doctrine de Deo in Macpherson’s 
‘Christian Dogmatics/ 1898, rnay be commended, as 
also Iverach’s ‘Theism in the Light of Present Science 
and Philosophy,’ 1900. Lindsay’s ‘Recent Advances 
in Theistie Philosophy of Religion,’ 1897, shows very 
extensive reading, and contains "not only many good 
criticisms but also many apt suggestions of a construc- 
tive kind. 

I regret to have to refer to the work of Professor 
Caldecott entitled ‘The Philosophy of Religion in 
England and Amerida,’ 1901. It is advertised as “a 
complete history an(J description of the various philos- 
ophies of religion which have been formulated during 
the last few centuries in England and America.” In 
reality, it is neither a history nor description , of “phil- 
osophies of religion,” but a series or collection of notes 
and criticisms on English works on Theism. The 
number of American works referred to are so few that 
one wonders why America should be on the title-page at 
all. The works noticed are classified according to a 
most misleading “ scheme of types/’ The author must 
have spent much time in the elaboration of his scheme, 
yet it obviously leads to injustice all round. There are 
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few, if ar>y, writers on Theism whose works do not 
belong to what Dr Caldecott calls “ a composite 
type.” 

J am sorry to be forced fo %dd that his statements as 
to -fs^^ts are not always to be depended on, and certain]^ 
nothin mj" own case. On p. 126 he writes : ‘‘ The weak- 
jiess of the book” (‘Theism*) “as a statement of the 
whole case for Theism was sadly brought out when 
Romanes turned to it, and, after reading it, ^ wrote his 
^Candid Examination,* and fell into atheism.** Again, 
on p. 333, he says : “ Commencing his published work 
with a Cambridge Prize Essay on ‘ Prayer,* Romanes 
became immersed in the e^ger work of the Darwinians, 
and was closely associated with both Darwin himself 
and Huxley. He felt called upon to examine Theism, 
and for that purpose tmok up Dr Flint’s book ; his results 
he published in his^‘ Candid Examination of Theism,* 
and acknowledged that he was led to agnosticism of an 
extreme type. But as time went on other influences 
operated upon him, among which he himself enumerates 
the following : A diminution of Confidence in abstract 
reasoning; a rejection of Mr Spacer’s Persistence of 
Force; adoption of Will as the source of our idea of 
Causation ; the formulation of the source of Causality as 
self-conscious and inftlli^ent.” 

What are the facts? My ‘Theism’ was published 
in 1877, and Mr Romanes* ‘Candid Examination of 
Theism* in 1878.^ Mr Romanes there distinctly stated 
that ‘ The Candid Examination * (thfe main essay in the 
book, and that in which his agnosticism was fully 
avowed) had been /‘written several years ago” — years 

1 Not in ‘‘ 1S76P as stated in ‘ The Life and Letters of George John 
Romanes/ p. Ss—an admirable and most interesting biography. 
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consequently before the publication or existence of 
‘ Theism/ It was in the interval between the pub- 
lication of my work and his, between 1877 and 1878, 
that he wrote the “ Supplementary *Essay in Reply to a 
5 Lecent Work on Theism,” published in the same vo6uhie 
as ‘The Candid Examination/ That essay begins thu^*;^ 
“ On perusing my main essay several years after its com' 
pletion, it occurred to me that another very effectual 
way of demonstrating the immense difference between 
the nature of all previous attacks upon the teleological 
argument and the nature of the present attack would be 
briefly to review the reasonable .objections to which all 
the attacks were open. Very opportunely a work on 
Theism has just been published which states these ob- 
jections with great lucidity, and answers them with much 
ability. The work to which I Mlude is by the Rev. 
Professor Flint ; and as it is charabterised by temperate 
candour in tone and logical care in exposition, I felt 
on reading it that the work was particularly well suited 
for displaying the enormous change in the speculative 
standing of Theism which the foregoing considerations 
must be rationally deemed to have effected.” Those 
sentences cannot fail to be admitted by every one as 
proof positive that, whoever may have led Mr Romanes 
into agnosticism either of an ej^treme or any other type, 
it cannot have been the present writer. Did Dr Calde- 
cott read them ? I do not know, at there is nothing in 
his account of Romanes' views to show that he had. It 
looks as if it were drawn entirely from the ‘ Thoughts on 
Religion,' edited by Canon Gore. 

In ‘ Anti-Theistic Theories,' published some months 
later than ‘ The Candid Examination,' I took notice of 
the criticisms of Mr Romanes (“ Physicus ”) on the argu- 
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mentation in ‘Theism.^ (See ‘ Anti-Theistic Theories/ 
Noth III., pp. 450--456.) The note was brief, because I 
considered myself to have anticipated and refuted in the 
first four lectures (rf my se(!bnd book, or in the notes 
cdnwected with them, all the objections urged ^y 
^JPhysifus” against the first, the one which he had 
criticised. Brief, however, as the note referred to was, 
1 distinctly indicated in it how he had, as it seemed 
to me, misunderstood the nature and bearing of the 
^reasoning which I had employed, and also that there 
was nothing new in his own explanation of the order of 
the universe; that he^had not done justice to the moral 
argument; tfiat alike the* ‘Candid Examination' and 
the “ Supplementary Essay were vitiated by the anti- 
scientific notion of “ force ” and “ the persistence of 
force’' which pervacted them; and that, consequently, 
in adopting the agnosticism which he felt to have robbed 
him of so much and could promise him so little, he had 
“ become a martyr by mistake." Mr Romanes himself 
gradually came to the same conclusions. 

It is necessary to add that I nfake no claim to having 
changed in any degree the views qf Mr Romanes. That 
claim was made for me by an eminent Australian theo- 
logian in a Melbourne journal shortly after the publica- 
tion of^ “ ‘ Thought? on Religion,' by the late George 
John Romanes, edited by Charles Gore, Canon of West- 
minster." The editor was sharply animadverted on for 
not having recognised what his critic regarded as the 
real relationship between the presdht writer's books and 
that of Romanes. I attach no blame to Dr Gore, and 
make no claim for myself. I am not even certain that 
Mr Romanes read ‘ Anti-Theistic Theories,' although, 
in the circumstances, it seems likely that he would. I 
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did not know that ** Physiciis ” was Romanes until a 
considerable time after the publication of his work. To 
my great regret I never made his acquaintance. It is a 
significant fact, 'however/ rtiat before the close even ^f 
1878 he had ceased to be as confident as he was 
he published the ‘Candid Examination' and ‘*Suppl|f'« 
mentary Essay ” in the leading idea of both. His friend^ 
Darwin avowed that he could not see how the idea 
was to be defended against theological objection, and 
Romanes replied by acknowledging the mysteriousness* 
of the subject, and saying that he intended to drop it 
and take the advice of the poet, ‘‘ Believe it not, reject 
it not, but wait it out, O Mail.” ^ He could have taken 
no wiser resolution at the time. It allowed him to 
work his way back into the light mainly, as I believe 
he did, through his own efforts tand acquiescence in 
the divine guidance, although doubtless Aubrey Moore, 
Charles Gore, and others aided. All that I ask for 
myself is not to be misrepresented in the way Professor 
Caldecott has done. 

(1 

‘ Life and Letters, pp. 88-90. 


THE END. 
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SERMONS AND ADDRESSES. 

Demy octavo, Ts. (id. 
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< Biaokwood * still lYiaintains its pre-eminence: It Ir still 
without a rival.”— 4rmjf and Navy Gaxeiie, “‘Maga* has 
kept up its fine literary tradition unbroken from the time! 
of * Christopher North* early in the nineteenth century.” - 
Tho Pioneor, Allahabad. ”The most brilliant of our monthly 
magazines.”— Truf A. ” No matter what may be the colour 
of the reader’s politics, he always delights to road 
' Blackwood.* ”—l7evfctv of Rejiews. 

BLACKWOOD’S 

“ ‘ BLACKWOOD ’ REMAINS WITHOUT A RIVAL.”— Dai/y Mail. 

“ I wonder whether readers are apprecialinj'^ as they should the exiraordinary 
life and vigour with which ‘Blackwood’s Maga/ino’ is being conducted. It 
is like no other Maga/dne in the w<»rl<r in its range of subject and interest.”—' 
Str William Robertson NicoU. 

“ ‘ Blackwood’s ’ is to be congratulated on the distinction and. character ol 
all its contents.’ — /IAl' /W, March 31, iott, 

“We are never disappointed when we open BLACKWOOD. ‘ Maga’ lias 
a distinction, character, and note of its own. (have or gay, it is always full of 
good things and of gt^od literature.” — Army and Navy Gazette. 

“The conductors of ‘ Blackw'KK]’.s Magazine’ arc to l)e c >ngratulated on 
the success which attends their efforts to maintain the high standard of tliat 
publication. Not only is the standard maintained from month to month, but, 
if possible, improved upon, an<i there is always .something in the Magazine to 
.suit all kinds of tastes in literature.” — '1 he Scotsman. 

‘‘Of articles combining the pictnres<jue vvitli the human interest, ‘Maga’ 
.seems to have an inexhaustible supjdy inaccessildc to any other periodical.” 
— Spectator. 

“ ‘Blackwood’s’ vitality is undiminished ; its individuality is as marked as 
ever. ” — Saturday Reaoiew. 

** Not to read * Blaokwood ’ In these days Is to miss Inoom- 
pai*ably the most literary and the most interesting of tho 
monthly magazines.**— rive Times of India. 

Subscribers both at home and abroad can have ^lUackwood^s Maga- 
zine ’ sent by post monthly from the Publishing Offia\ 4S George S/rcet, 
Edinburgh^ for ^os. yearly. 



GENERAL LtTERATURE. 


ACCOUNTANTS’ MAGAZINE, THE. 

Monthly, except September and Octo- 
ber. 6d. net. 

• 

ACTA SANCTORUM HIBERNI/E; 
Ex Codice SalmaiUlcensl. Nunc 
■primum int(?gre edita, opera Caeoli dk 
Smkut et JosKi'Hi DE Backer, e Soc. 
Jesn, Hagiographoruru BolIandiaiA)nim ; 
Auctore ot Sumptua Largiente Joanne* 
PATRTcro MARcnioNK BoTH.^^. 111 One 
handsome 4to Volume, bound in rox* 
burghe, £2, 2s. ; in paper cover, 3l3. Cd. 

ADAMSON, PROFESSOR. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OP MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY. With otlier J.ectures 
.and K.ssays. By Robert adamson, 
LL.D., late Professor of Logic in the 
University of Glasgow. Edited by Pro- 
fessor W. R. SoRi.EV, University of 
Cambridge. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
188. net. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF , MODERN 
PHILOSOPHf. Edited by Profes.sor 
W, R. SorlIy, University of Cam- 
bridge. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OP GREEK | 
PHILOSOPHY. Edited by Professor 
SoRLEY and R. P. Hardte, M.A. 
Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. ^ 

A SHORT HISTORY OF LOO 10. 
Edited by Professor W. ft Soiu.ey, 
University of Cambridge. Crown Svo, 
fis. net. ^ 

FICirrE. (Philoso]>bical Classics for 
English Readers.) Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

aikman, dr c. m. 

MANURES AND THE PU1NGIPLE8 
OP MANURING. By C. M. Airman, 
D.Sc., F.R.8.B., Ac., formerly Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Gla.sgo>v Veterinary 
College, and Examiner in Chemistry. 
University of Glasgow, Ac. Second 
Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. 6d. 
FARMYARD MANURE: Its Nature, 
COMTOHITION, ANU Tkeahient. Crown 

8 VO, Is. 6d, 


ALLEN, J. W. 

THE PLACE OF HISTORY IN EDU- 
CATION. By J^W. Allen. Crown 
Svo, 58. net. 

ALMOND, HELY HUTCHINSON. 

CHRIST THE PROTESTANT, AND 
OTHER SERMONS. By Hely Hut- 
ch inson Almond. Crown Svo, 5s. 

ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. Edited by Rev. W. 
Lucas Collins, .M.A. Price Is. eacli 
net. For List of Vols. see, p. 82. 

ANDERSON, REV. GEORGE, D.D. 

THE SCOTTISH PASTOR. A Manual 
of Pastoral Theology. By Rev. Gkorok 
Anderson, D.D., Minister of Renfrew, 
Lecturer on Pastoral Theology under 
the General Aaseinbly of the Church of 
Scotland. Crown Svo, 2.8. 6d. net. 

A FLAVIN WOMAN. 

POOR NELLIE. By A Plain Woman. 
Cro^vn Svo, 3,8. Cd. 

ARMYTAGE, A. J. GREEN- 

MAIDS OF HONOUR. By A J. 
Green- Armytaoe. Crown Svo, Ss. 


ATKINSON, MABEL. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN SCOT- 
LAND. By Mabel Atkinson, M.A. 
Demy Svo, 58. net. 

AYTOUN, PROFESSOR. 

LAYS •OF THE SCOTTISH CAVA- 
LIERS, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
W. Edmondstoune Aytoun, D.C.L., 
Profc-ssor of Rhetoric and BellesS- 
Lettres In the University of Edinburgh. 
New Edition. Fcap. Svo, 8s. 6d. Cheap 
Edition. Cloth, Is. 3d, Paper covers, 16, 

AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OP THE 
LAYS OP THE SCOTTISH CAVA-. 
LIERS. From designs by Sir Noel 
P. vTON. Small 4to,'lG6. 6d. 
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BUTB, JOHN, MARQUESS 

THK ALTUS OP 8T COLUMBA. With 
a Prose Paraphrase and Notes. By 
John, Marquess of Butk, K.T. In 
paper cover, 28. 6d. 

SBRMONES, FRATRIS AD^, OROINlS' 
PRJIHONjSTRATKN.SIS. &c. Twenty- 
eight Discourses of Adam Scotus of 
Whithorn, hitherto unpublished ; to 
which is added a Collection of Notes by 
the -same, illustrative of the rule of 
St Augustine. Edited, at the de-sire of 
the late Marquess of Bute, K.T,. 
LL.D., &c., by Walter dk Gray Birch, 
LL.D., F.S.A., oftho British Museum, 
&c. Royal 8vo, 25s. net. 

CATALOGUE OF A COLLECTION OF 
ORIGINAL MSS. foimerly belonging 
to the Holy Office of the Inquisition in 
the Canary Islands. Prepared under 
the direction of the late Marquess of 
Bute, K.T., LL.D., by Walter ok 
Gray Birch, LL.D., F.S.A. 2 vols, 
royal 8vo, £3, 3s. net. 


BUTE, MACPHAIL, and LONS- 
DALE. 

THE ARMS OF THE ROYAL AND 
PARLIAMENTARY BURGHS OP 
SCOTLAND. By Jon.v, Marquess of 
Bute, K.T., J. R. N. Macphail, and 
H. W. Lonsdale. With 131 Plngrav- 
ings on wood, and 11 other Illustra- 
tions. Crown 4to, £2, 28. net. 


BUTE, STEVENSON, and lONS- 
DALE. 

THE ARMS OF THE BARONIAL 
AND POLICE BURGHS OF. SCOT- 
LAND. By John, Marquess of Bute, 
K.T., J. H. Stevenson, and H. W. 
Lonsdale. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 4to, £2, 2s. net. 


CAIRO, EDWARD, LL.D. 

HEGEL. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) By Edward Caird, 
hh.D. Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 


CAIRO, PRINCIPAL. 

SPINOZA. (Philosophical C'la8sic.s for 
English Readers.) By Princii>al Caird. 
Fcap. 8 VO, Is. net. 


CALDWELL, PROFESSOR WIL- 
LIAM. 

SOHOPENHAUER’S SYSTEM IN ITS 
PHILOSOPHICAL SIONIPICANOE 
(THE Shaw Fellowship LECTunE.s, 
1893). By Professor William Cald- 
well, D.Sc., M'Gill University, Mon- 
treaL Demy 8vo IDs, 6d. net. 


CALL WELL. COL. C. E.. C.B. 

THE EFFECT OF MARITIME* COM- 
MAND ON LAND CAMPAIGNS 
SINCE WATERLOO. By COU C. B. 
Callwkll, C.B. With Plans, Post 
8vo, 68. net. 

TACTICS OP TO-DAY. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 

MILITARY OPERATIONS AND MARI- 
TIME PREPONDERANCE: ' Their 
Relations and INtkrdkpl.idench. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net, 

TUB TACTICS OF HOME DEFENCE. 
Crown Bvo, .3s. 6d. net. 

SERVICE YARNS AND REMINIS- 
CENCES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CALLWELL, J. M. 

OLD IRISH LIFE. By J. M. Callwell. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, lOs, net. 

CANDLER, EDMUND. 

THE MANTLE OF THE BAST. By 
Edmumd Candler. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, 6s. not. 

HIE GENERAL PLAN. *Crown 8vo,6s. 

CAREVf WYMOND. 

“No 101." Third Impression. By Wy- 
MOND Caret. Crown 8vo, 68. 

CARLYLE, SIR R. W., K.C.I.E., 
and A. J., M.A., D.Litt. 

A HISTORY OP MEDIAEVAL POLI- 
TICAL THEORY THE WEST. 
By Sir R. W. Oiiti.vLtt, K.C.LE.,. 
Balliol College, Oxmrd ; and A. J. 
CaRLylk, M.A., 1). iiitt., Chaplain and 
Lecturer (late Fellow) of University 
College,. Oxford. In 3 vols. deniy 8vo. 
Vol. i.—A History of Political Theory 
from the Roman Lawyer* of the Second 
Centnry to the PoUtifal Writers of the 
Ninth. By A. J. Oarlylk. 15s, net. 
Vol. Il.— Demy 8vo, 168, net. 

“ CHASSEUR." 

A STUDY OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE 
WAR, By “CiiAasKUR." Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 


CHE5NEY, SIR QEORGE, K.C.B. 

THE DILEMMA. By General Sir 
George Chesney, K.C.B. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, Ss. 

CHRISTIE. REV. aEORGE, B.1). 

THE INFLUENCE' OF LETTERS ON 
TUB SIKITTISH REFORMATION. 
By Rev. Georqis Ohristir B.D. Crown 
8vo, 68. net. 



Qeneral Literature. 


CHURCH,# REV. A. 

OVIBI, (Ancient# Classics for English 
Headers^ By Rev. A. Church, Fcap. 
8 vo,,^ 8. Jh et. 

CHURCH, REV. A., and BROD- 
RIBB, W. J. • • 

FLINT. (Ancient Classics for Engli.sh 
Readai'jL) By Rev. A. Church and 
W. J. ffftOHRiBB. P(»p. 8vo, Is. net. 

CHU^H 5ErViCE society. 

A -BOOK OF COMMON ORDER: 
bkiIjg Forms of Worship issued by 
THE Church Service Society. Seventh 
Edition, carefully revised. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. ; French inor- 
oino, 58. Also in 2 vols. crown Svo, 
4‘loth, 48. ; French morocco, ds, 6d. 

DAILY OFFICES Bt)R MORNING 
AND EVENING PRAYER 
THROUGHOUT THE WEEK, ^rown 
Svo, 8s. 6d. “ • 

ORDER OF DIVINE SERVICE FOR i 
CHILDREN. Issued by the Church 
Service Society. With Scottish Hymnal. 
(Toth, 3d,. 

• I 

CLIFFORD, 5IR HUGH, K.C.M.O. 

SALEH: A Sequel. By Sir Hugh 
Clifford, K.C.M.G. Crown Svo, 6s. 


CLODD, EDWARD. 

THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. “Mod- 
ern English Writers.’’ By Edward 
Clodd. Crown Svo, 2s. 6(i. 


CL0U5T0N, J. 5T0RER. 

THE LUNATIC AT LARGE. . By J. 
Stoker Clouston. Ninth Impression. 
Crown Svo, 6s. Cheap Edition, Is. net 

(lOUNT BUNKER: Being a Sequel to 
• The Lunatic at Large.’ Thim Impres- 
sion. Crowfl Svo, 6s. • 

THE ADVENTURES OF M. D’HARI- 
COT, Third Impression, ^’rown Svo, 
6s. Cheap Edition, 6(1. 

OUR LADY’S INN. Crown Svo, 68. 

GARMISCATH. Crown Svo, 6s. 


COLLINS, C. W. 

SAINT SIMON. (Foreign Classics for 
English Readers.) By 0. W. Collins. 
Fcap. Svo, Is. net, 

SOPHOCLES.* (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) JFcap. Svo, Is. net. 

PLATO. (Ancient Classics for English 
Readers.) Fcap. Svo, IS. net. 
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COLLINS, W. E. W. 

LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OP 
A COUNTRY CRICKETER. By 
W. E. W. Collins. Crown Svo, 68. 

COLLINS, REV. W. LUCAS. 

• TlUTLER. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) By Rev. W. L. 
Collins. B'cap. Svo, Is. net. 

MONTAIGNE. (Foreign Claries for 
English Readers.) Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

LA FONTAINE, AND OTHER 
FRENCH FABULISTS. (Foreign Clas* 
sics for English Readers.) Fcap. Svo, 
Is. net. 

HOMER, ILIAD HOMER, ODYSSEY— 
VIRGIL-CICERO - ARISTOPHANES 
—PLAUTUS AND TERENCE— LUC- 
IAN - LIVY — THUCYDIDES. (An- 
cient Classics for English Readers.) 
B'cap. Svo, Is. net. 


COMBE, MRS KENNETH. 

CELIA KIRKHAMS SON. By Mrs 
Kenneth Combe. Second Impression. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

SEEKERS ALL. Crown Svo, 68. 

COMPTON-BURNETT, I. 

DOLORES. By 1. Compton-Burnktt. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

CONRAD, JOSEPH. 

L(3RI) JIM : A Talk. By Joseph 
C’onrad, Fourth Impression. Crown 
8*0, 6s. 

YOUTH : A Narrative. Third Impres- 
sion. Crown Svo, 6s. 

• 

COOPER, REV. PROFESSOR. 

LITURGY OP 1637, COMMONLY 
-CALLED LAUD’S LITURGY. Ed- 
ited by the Rev. Professor Cooper, 
L'.D., Glasgow. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 

COPLESTON, BISHOP. 

jESCHYLUS. (Ancient Classics for Eng. 
lish Readers.) By Bishop Copleston, 
Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

CORnPoRD, L. COPE. 

TROUBLED WATERS. By L. Cope 
CORNFORD. Crown Svo, 6s. 

COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOT- 
LAND. In demy Svo volumes of about 
860 pp. each. With Maps. Price 7s. 6d. 
net. ' 

FIFE AND KINROSS. By ^Enkas 
J. G. Mack AY, LL.D., Sherilf of these 
Counties 
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COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOT- 
LAND— 

DUMFRIES AND GALLOWAY. By 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart, M.P. 
Second Edition. 

MORAY AND NAIRN. By Charles 
Rampi^h, LL.D., Sheriff' of Diiinfrius 
and Galloway. ** 

INVERNESS. By J. Cameron Leks, 
D.D., 

ROXBURGH, SELKIRK, AND 
PEEBLES. By Sir George DoimLAS, 
Bart. 

ABERDEEN AND BANFF. By Wil- 
liam Watt, Editor of Aberdeen ‘ Daily 
Free Press. ’ 


COUTTS, H, B. MONEY. 

FAMOUS DUELS OF THE FLEET. 
By H. B, Money Coorrs. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and Illustrations 
by N. Wilkinson. Crown 8vo, t)S. 


CRAIK, SIR HENRY, K.C.B., M.P. 

A CENTURY OF SCOTTISH HIS- 
TORY. From the -Days before tlie ’45 
to tlmse witliin living Moriiory. By Sij’ 
Henry Craik, K.C.B. With Portraits. 
Demy 8vo, lOs. 6d. net 

CRAWFORD. ALEXANDER. 

KAPAK. By Alexander Crawford. 
Crown 8vo, Os. 

MONSIEUR GARNI FKX. Crown 8vo, 
Os. 


CRAWFORD, F. MARION. 

SARACINKSCA. By F, Marton Craw- 
ford. Crown 8vo, 3s. O-i. Cheap 
Edition, Is. net. Ptoide’s Edition, Od. 


CROALL LECTURES. 

{See under Nicol and Rdber 


CROSS, J, W. ' 

IMPRESSIONS OF DANTE AND OF i 
THE NEW WORLD. By J. W, Cross i 

Post 8vo, 63. j 

THE RAKE’S PROGRESS IN FIN- I 
ANCK. Crown 8vo, 28. net, i 


CUMMING, C. F. GORDON. 

MEMORIES. By C. F. Gordon Cum- 
MiNO, Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 20s. net. 

AT HOME IN FIJI. Post 8vo, 68. 

A LADY’S CRUISE IN A FRENCH 
MAN-OF-WAR, Cheap Edition. 6s. 


CUMMING, C. F. GORDON -co/Ud. 
FIRE-FOUNTAINS. Illustrated, 25s. 

GRANITE CRAGS. ‘'Post 8vo. ’ Ulus* 
trated. Cheap Edition, 6s? ^ 

WANDERINGS IN CHINA. Small post 
8vo. Cheap Edition. 6s. 

curtis/harper. 

THE LORD DOLLAR (DonJ);nkro). 
By Harper Curtis. Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

CURTIS, MARGUERITE." 

THE BIAS. By Maroderitk Curtis. 
Crown 8vo, 6.s. i, 

MARCIA; A TiiANSCRirr from Lifk. 
Crown 8vo, 6.s. 

OH! FOR AN ANGEL. Crown 8v,o, Cs. 

CUSTANCE, ADMIRAL SIR REGI- 
NALD N.,’ K.C.B., K.C.M.O., 

C.V.O. 

THE. SHIP (,)F THE LINE IN 
J Battle, Bv AdmiiMl sir REoiNAr.n 
N. CtrsTANCK, K.C.B., K.C.M.C., 

C.V.O. With Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 
5.<. net. 

DAVIES, J. 

HESK'H) and THKOGNIS. (Ancienl 
Classie.s for English Readers.) By J, 
DaviiA. Fcap. 8 VO, Is. ]iot. 

CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, AND PRO- 
PERTIUS. (Anoient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) Fcaj). 8vo, Is. net. 

DAVIS, JESSIE AINSWORTH. 

“WHEN HALF-GODS GO.” BvJbssif 
AiN.ywonTif Davis. Uecond Iinpres- 
sioii. Crown 8vo, Gs. * 

l)E HAVEN, AUDREY. 

THE SCARLET CLOAK. By Auminv 
DK Haven. Crown 8vo, 6.s. 

DESCARfES. 

tip; method, meditations, and 

PRINCIPLES OF PHILOSOPHY OF 
DESCARTES. TVansUted from the 
nriginalijFreneh and Latin. With a new 
Introductory Essay, Historical and 
Critical, on the Cartesian T’bilo.sophy. 
By Professor Vkituh, LL.D. Four- 
teenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

“DIES IRAE.“ The Story ol a 
Spirit In Prison. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, Is. Od. net. Paper cover, 
l.s. net. 

DIVER, MAUD. 

CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C. By Maui. 
Diver. Nipf^.h Imiiression. Crown 8vo, 
68. Cheap Edition, Is. not. 
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DIVER, MAUD-wn<f/, 

THE^ GITKAT amulet. Seventh lin- 
preswion. Crown 8vo, 6.s. Cheap Kdi- 
tfon, net. 

CANDLES IN THE WIND. Sixth Im- 
pression. Crown 8vo, 6s. Clicap Edi- 
tion, Is. net. ^ • 

SUNlf AND OTHER STORIES. 

Cr/fw^ Mvo, 6s. 

THJ^ KNGLISIIWOMAN IN INDIA. 

8 VO, fc. net. 

D0DD5 and MACPHHRSON. 

THE ‘LICENSING ACTS (SCOTLAND) 
CONSOLIDATION AND AMEND- 
MENT ACT, 1903. Annotated by 

J. M. Dodds, C.B., of the Scottish 
(Mice; Joint- l^ditor of the ‘Parish 

Council Guide for Scotland,' and 
Ewan Macpwerson, Advocate, Legal 

• Secretary to the I^ord Advo(5ate, In 
1 Tol. crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


ELIOT, GEORGE. 

THE NEW POPULAR EDITION OF 
GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS, with 
Photogra\nire Frontispiece to each 
Volume, from Drawiiigs by William 
Ilathercll, U.I., Edgar Rundy, R.I., 
Byain Shaw, R.I., A. A. Van Anrooy, 
Maurice Greiffenhagen, Claude A. Sliep- 
pM’son, H.I., B, J. Sullivan, and Max 
Cowpcr. Each Work complete in One 
Volume. Handsomely bound, ^ilt top. 
3s. 111. net. Ten Volumes in all. 

Adam Bkde. 

SCKNKS (‘K Of.KRTCAL LiFE. 

Tuk Mini, ON THE Floss. 

Felix Holt, the Radical. 
Middlemarch. 

Silas Marnerj Brother Jacob; 

The Lifted Veil. 

Romola. 

Daniel Deronda. 

The Spanish Gyfsv; Jubal. 

Essays ; Tiikophrastls Such. 


DONNE, W. B. 

EURIPIDES. (Ancient 01assic.s for Eng- 
lish Readers.) By W. B. Donne. 
Fcap. 8vo, l.s. net. 

TACITUS. (Ancient Classics for Euglisli 
Readers.) Fcap. 8vo, ].s. net. ^ 

DOUGLAS, CHARLES, M.A^ D.Sc. 

THE ETHICS OF JOHN STUART 
MILL. By Cn ARLES Douolas, M.A., 
D.Sc., late Lecturer iu Moral Philos- 
ojiliy, and Assistant to the Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh. Post 8vo, Os. net. 

JOHN STUART MILL: iV Study of 
HIS Philosomiv. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
net. \ 

DURAND, SIR H. MORTIMER. 

A HOLIDAY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Hy the Riglit Hon. Sir H. M, Duuand, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.S.I., &c. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 0 

I.IUE OF SWl ALFRED LV^LI., 
Demy Svo. \Jn 'the 

ECCOTT, W. J. . 

FORTUNE'S CASTAWAY, lly W. J. 
Eocott. Crown Svo, Os. 

HIS INDOLENCE OF ARRAS. Crown 
Svo, 6s, 

THE HEARTH OF HUTTON. Crown 
8vp, 6s. 

THE RET) NEIGHBOUR. Crown Svo, 
()H. Clieap Edition, Is. net. 

THE BACKGIKIUND. Crown Svo, 6 k. 

A l)EMOISELLK,OF FRANCK. Crowm 
Svo, ()S. • 

THE SECOND CITY. Crown Svo, Cs. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. With Por- 
trait and other Illustrations. New 
Edition, in one volume. Crown Svo, 
7.S. 6d. 

• 

LIFE AND WORKS OF GEORGE 
ELIO’I’ (Warwick Edition). 14 volumes, 
cloth, limp, gilt top, 2s. net per volume ; 
leather, limp, gilt loji, 2s, 6d. net per 
volume ; leather, gilt top, w'ith book- 
marker, 3s. net per volume. 

Adam Bkde. 826 pp. 

Thk Mill on the FlosvS. 828 pp. 

Felix Holt, the Radical. 718 pp. 

ROMt.LA. 900 pp, 

f>i KNt:.s OF Clerical Life. 624 pp 

Silas Makner ; Brother Jacob; 
The Lifted Veil. 560 pp. 

Midhi.emahch. 2 vols. 664 and 
630 pp. 

Daniel Df.uonda. 2 voLs. 616 and 
636 pp. 

The Si’ANisH Gypsy; Jubal. 

Ks.says; Theophrastus Such. 

iuFK. 2 vols., 626 and 580 pp. 

WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT (Standard 
Edition). 21 volumes, crown Svo. In 
liuckram clotli, gilt top, 2s. 6d. per voL ; 
or in roxburglie binding, 3s. 6d. per vol. 

AAam Bkde. 2 vols. 

Tiik Mill on thk Floss. 2 vols. 

Felix Holt, tiik Radical. 2 vols. 

Romola. 2 vols. 

Scenes of Clerical Life. 2 vols. 

Middlemarch. 3 vols. 

Daniel Dkhonda. 8 -vols. 

Silas Marner. I vol. 

Jurat*. 1 vol. 

The Spanish Gypsy. 1 vol. 

Essays. 1 vol. 

Theophrastus Such. 1 vol. 
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ELIOT, QBORQB-cmtcJ. 

LIFE AND WORKS OF GEORGE 
ELIOT (Cabinet Edition). 24 volumes, 
crown 8yo, price £6. Also to be ha<i 
handsomely bound in half and full calf. 
The Volumes are sold separately, boni^d 
in cloth, price 58. each. * 

NOVELS liY GEORGE ELIOT. Popu- 
lar copyright Edition. In new uniform 
biudK’ig, price 3s. 6d. each. 

Adam Bede. 

The Mill on the Flos.s. 

Scenes of Clerical Life. 

Romola. 

Felix Holt, the Radical. 

Silas Marnkr ; Tub Lifted Veil ; 

Brother Jacor. 

Middlemarch.' 

Daniel Df.ronda. 

ES^YS. New Edition. Crown 8vo, .5s. 

IMPRESSIONS OF TlIEOPflKASrUS 
SUCH. New Edition. Cmwn .Svo, 5s. 

THE SPANISH GYPSY. New Edition. 
Crown Svo, 5s. 

THE LEGEND OF JURAL, and otmru 
Poems, Old and New. New Edition. 
Crown Svo, 5s. 

SILAS MARNER. ,New Edition, witli 
Illustrations by Reginald Birch. Crown 
Svo, Is. 6d. net. Cheap Edition, 28. Od. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. Cheap 
Edition, 3s. Illustrated Edition, witb 
20 Illustrations by IT. R. Millar, crown 
Svo, 2s. 8d. ; jilain cloth, 2s. ; paper 
covers, Is. 

ADAM BEDE. New Edition, crown Svo, 
paper cover. Is. ; crown Svo, with lilus- 
trationa, cloth, 2s. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. , New 
Edition, paper covers, Is. ; cloth, 2s. 

WISE, WITTY, AND TENDER SAY- 
INGS, IN PROSE AND V.ERSE. 
Selected from the Works of Okomof 
Eliot. New Edition. Frap. Svo, 3s. 6d. 

ELLIS, BETH. 

BLIND MOUTHS. Crown Svo, Gs. 

THE MOON OF BATH. Fourth Irn 
pression. Crown Svo, 6s. Cheap E>ii- 
tion, Is, net. 

THE KING’S SPY. Second Impressinr., 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

A KING OF VAGABONDS. Cr’n Svo, r.s. 

ELTON, PROFESSOR. 

THE AUGUSTAN AGES. By/)LiVKK 
Rtaon, M.A., Professor of ‘Englisli 
Literature, University College, Liver- 
pool. Crown Svo, ,5s. net. 

EVERARD. H. S. C. 

HISTORY OF THE ROYAL AND 
ANCIENT GOLF CLUB, ST AN- 
DREWS. By H. B. C. Kvkrard. With 
Eight Coloured Portraits. Crown 41 o, 
21 r. net. 

P, 

STORIES OF THE ENGLISH. By F. 
With 50 Illustrations. Crowm Svo, 
38. 6d. net. 


PERRIER, PROFESSOR. ' 

PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS. 'Crown 
Svo, 148. 

FERRYMAN, LIEUT. - COLONEL 
A. F. MOCKLER- 

• 'THE JJFE OF A REGIMENTAL 
OFFICER DURING THE \1RKAT 
WAR, 17U3-1S15. Compiled IVom the 
Correspondent.e of Colonel siinuel Rice, 
C. R., K.Tl., 5l8t Light Tntiwiti’'^ anti 
I n mi other soitree.s? Ry vEieul.- 
Colonel A. F. Mocklicr- FkiiryM-^n. 
De.iny Svo, lOs. Cd. net. , 

FESTINO, OABRIELLE. 

WHEN KINGS RODE TO DELHI. 
Ry GAniiiELLE Fe8txvg. Tllustratetl. 
J.>eniy Svo, 7s. Cd. not. • 

FETTERLESS,, ARTHUR. 

I HE career of KEMBOLE-NON- 
CONFORMIST. (Mtire Nonconfmin 
iudhe end 11i«\n in the bogiMiing.) Ry 

* AkTHuu Fkttkrlkbs. Crown Svo, C.s. 

FITZGERALD, JOHN GODWIN. 

RUTH WER DRESS, FATHER O’ H AR- 
AL AN, AND SOME NEW CHRIS- 
TIANS. An Anolo-Irish Talk. By 
Jon»- Godwin Pitzobrald. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

FLINT, PROFESSOR, 

I’HILOSOPHY AS SCIENTIA 8CI- 
ENTIARUM. A Hiiitory of Clasailica- 
tions of the Sciences. By Hobekt 
Fi.int, D.D., LL.D. lOs. 6d. net. 

STUDIES ON THEOLOGICAL, BTBLl- 
CAL, AND OTHER SUBJECTS. 
7s. 6d, J^et. U 

HISTORICAL PHILOSOPHY IN 
FRANCE AND FRENCH BELGIUM 
AND SWITZERLAND. Svo, 21s. 

THEl'SM. Twelfth Eilition, Revised. 
Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

ANTI-THBISTIC THEORIES. ISighth 
Editiyji. Crown Svo, 10». 6d. 

VICO. (Philosophical Cla.ssics for English 
Headurs.) Fc.ip. Svo, Is. net. 

FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENG- 
LISH iiREADERS. Edited by Mrs 
Oliphant. Price Is. each net. For 
List oj Vols. p. 32. 

FORREST, SIR O. W., C.I.B. 

HISTORY OF TB(E INDIAN MUTINY. 
By Sir G. W. Fobrkbt, O.I.B. Ex- 
Director of Records, Government of 
India. 2 vols. demy 3vo, 38a, net. 

THE INDIAN MUTINY. VoJ. III.- 
The Cksiral India Oampaion, With 
Plans and Illustratidns. .Demy Hvo, 
20s. net. 

LIFE OF FIELD’- MARSHAL SIR 
NEVILLE*’ B. CHAMBERTtATN, 
G.C.B., G.C.S.r. With two Photo- 
gravure Portraits. Demy Svo, ISs. net. 
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FORATEft, E. M. 

• WIIEHJ5 ANGET.8 FEAR TO TREAD. 
By JE. M. Forster. Crown 8vo, 6«. 

THE^LONGEBT JOURNEY. Second 
Impreision. Grown 8vo, 68. 

FOUUS, HUGH. . • 

THE f ITAL SPARK. By Hooh Poulis. 
Illu^rated. Ik. net. 

IN HKUHLAND HARBOURS WITH 

‘ HANDY. Crown Svo, Is. net. 

FRAnIcLIN. ftlLES. 

SOME EVERYDAY FOLK AND DAWN. 
By<M[LKs Franklin. Crown Svo, 68. 

FRASER, PROFESSOR A. CAMP- 
BELL. 

PHILOSOPHY OP THEISM. Being 
tfle Gifford Lectures delivered before 
the University of Edinburgh in 1894- 
96. By Alexandkr eAMPBF-n, Fraskr, 
D.C.L., Oxford,; Emeritus Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University 
of Edinburgh. Secosd Edition, ltevise(L 
Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. * 

BIOGRAPHIA PHILOSOPHICA. In 1 
vol. demy Svo, 6s. net. 

BERKELEY. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) Pcap. Svo, la. net. 

LOOKB. (Philosophic^ Claries for 
English Readers.) Fcap. 8vo" Is. net. 

PPASPP nAvin t 

THE MARCHES OP HINDUSTAN. 
The Record of a Journey in Thibet, 
'frans-Hiinalayan India, Chinese Tur- 
kestan, Russian Turkestan, and Persia. 
By David Fraskr. With Tlln8tration.s, 
Maps, and Sketches. Demy Svo, £1, Is. 

TflE* SllOirif OUT TO I'kuiA. Tlic 
Record of a lourney along the Route of 
the Baghdad Railway, With 83 Illustra- 
tions. Second Impression. D^my Svo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

PERSIA AND TURKEY IN REVOLT. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
Svo, 12s. 6d, net. ^ 

FRENCH COOKERY FOR ENfiLISH 
HOMES. Fourth Impression. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. French morocco, 3a. 

FULTON, T. WEMYSS. • 

THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE SEA. 
An Historical Account of the Claim.s of 
England to the Dominion of the British 
Seas, and of the Evolution of the Ter- 
ritorial Waters: with special reference 
to the Rights of Pishing and the Naval 
Salute. By T. Wemtss Pulton, 
Lecturer on the Scientific Study of 
Fisheries Problem^ Tlie University, 
Aberdeen. eWith Charts and Maps. 
Demy Svo, 25 r, net. 

FYFE, H. HAMILTON. 

THE NEW SPIRIT Iff EGYPT. By 
H. Hamilton Fitfk. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 


GALT, JOHN. 

THE PROVOST, Ac. By John Galt. 
niu.stratetl boards, 28. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

SIR ANDREW WYLIE. Illustrated 
Ixiards, 28. ; cloth, 28. 6d. 

^GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

SCOTTISH HYMNAL, WITH APPEN- 
DIX INCORPORATED. Published for 
use in Churches by Authority of the 
General Assembly. 1. Large type, cloth, 
red edges, 2s. 6d, ; French morocco, 4s, 
2. Bourgeois type, limp cloth. Is. ; 
French morocco, 2s. 3. Nonpareil type, 
cloth, red edges, 6d. ; Pronch morocco, 
Is. 4d. 4. Paper covers, 3d. 5. Sun- 

- day-SchooI Edition, paper covers, Id. ; 
cloth, 2d. No. 1, tvmnd with the Psalms 
and Paraphrases, Fi-ench morocco, 8s. 
No. 2, bound with the Psalms and Para- 
phi-asc.s, cloth, 2s. ; BVench morocco, 3s. 

SERVICES OP PRAYER FOR SOCIAL 
AND FAMILY WORSHIP. Prepared 
by a Special Committee of the General 
Assembly of the Chur(;h of Scotland. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Fcap. Svo, Is. 6d. net. French morocco, 
3s. 6d. net. • 

PRAYERS FOR FAMILY WORSHIP 
A Selection of Four Weeks’ Prayers. 
New Edition. Authorised by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land. Fcap. Svo, Is. net. French 
morocco, 3.s. net. 

ONE HUNDRED PRAYERS. Prepared 
by the Committee on Aids to Devotion. 
16mo, clotli limp, 6d. net. 

MDRNINO AND EVENING PRAYERS 
FOR AFFIXING TO BIBLES. Pre- 
pared by the Committee on Aida to 
Devotion. Id. for 6, or Is. per 100. 

PRAYERS FOR SOLDIERS. Prepared 
by the Committee on Aids to Devotion. 
Seventieth Thousand. I6mo, cloth limp, 
2d. net. 

PRAYERS FOR SAILORS AND 
FISHER -FOLK. Prepared and Pub- 
lished by Instruction of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

GERARD, E. D. 

RBATA: WHAT'S IN A NAME. By 
B. /). Gicrard. Cheap Edition. Grown 
Svo, .3s. 6d. 

BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR, Cheap 
Edition. Crown Svo, ,Ss. 6d. 

THE WATERS OF HERCULES. 
Cheap Edition. Crown Svo, 3a. fid. 

A SENSITIVE PLANT. Crown Svo, 
Ss. 6d. 

GERARD, E. 

HONOUR’S GLASSY BUBBLE. By 
E. Okbard. Crown Svo, fig. 

A FOUKIONER. An Anglo * Genaan 
Study. Crown Svo, fis. 
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GERARD, DOROTHEA. 

ONE YEAH. JJy Doruthka Osraud 
(M adame Longard de Longgardc). 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE IMPEDIMENT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A SPOTLESS REPUTATION. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo, Gs. 

THE WRONGr MAN. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo, Gs. 

LADY liAJIY. Ciieap Edition. Crown 
Svo, Sh. Gd. 

RBCHA. Crown S\'o, G.s. 

A FORGOTTEN SIN. Crown Svo, G.s. 

GERARD, REV. J. 

STONYJIURST LATIN GRAMM AH. 
Hy Rev. J. Gkkarj). Second Edition. 
Fcap. Svo, 3s. 

GIBBON, PERCEVAL. 

SOUl.S IN BONDAGE. Ry Pkhckval 
Gibbon. Crown Svo, (j.s. 

THE VROUW QROBFd.AAR’S 1;EAD- 
ING CASES. Crown Svo, Gs. 

SALVATOR. Crown Svo, Gs, 

GIFFORD LECTURES, EDINBURGH. 

(Se« under Fraser and Tikek.) 

GILL, RICHARD. . 

THE CHCl, -PROBLEM. By Rickako 
Gii.l. 2 vols. crown Svo, 6s. net, each. 

GILLANDHRS, A. T. 

FOREST ENTOMOLOGY. By A. T. 
Gn.LANDFR.s, F.E.vS. With 3:>l Ilhts- . 
trations. Second Edition, Re\is<-fl, I 
Crown Svo, 1,63. net. ! 

GILLESPIE, REV. JOHN, LL.D. ! 

THE HUMOURS OF SCOTTISH LIFE, 
By the Rev. .John Gii.i.E!3fn;, IJ..D, 
Crown Svo, Ss, Gd. net. ^ 

GLASGOW BALLAD CLUB. 

BALI.ADS AND BOEMS. By Mw^bbrs 
OF THE Glasgow Ballao Clcb. Second 
Series. CTowm Svo, 7 h. Gd. net. Third 
Series, 7s. Gd. 

GLEIG, REV. G. R. 

THE SUBALTERN. By Rev. G. R. i 
Glfio. Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

GOUDIE, GILBERT. 

THE CELTIC AND SCANDINAVIAN 
ANTIQUITIES OF SCOTLAND. By 
Gilbkht GouniK, F.S.A. Scot. Derny 
Svo, 7s. Gd. net, 

GRAHAM, HENRY GREY. 

ROUSSEAU. (Foreign Clas.-<ics for 
English Readers.) By Ui:ni;v Gkky 
Graham, Fcap. Svo, is. net. 

GRAHAM, J. EDWARD, K.C. 

A MANUAL OF THE ACTS RELAT- 
ING TO EDUCATION IN SCOT- 
LAND, (Founded o]) that of the laic ! 
Mr Craig Sellar.) Hy J. Edwabo j 
Graham, K.C., Advocate. New E<li- | 
lion. Demy 8vo, 25s. net. | 


GRAHAM, J. EDWARD.~-co(W. 

MANUAL OF TILE ELECTIONS 
(SCOT.) (CORRUPT AND ILLEGAL 
PRACTICES) ACT, 1890. With.^naly- 
sis, Relative Act of Sederunt, Appendix 
containing the CoiTtipt Practices Aids 
, of 1883 and 1886, and Copious Index. 
Svo, 4sV Gd. ' ’ 

I’HE NEW EDUCATION (SC071I;AND) 
ACT. With Notes. Demy bvo, 7s. Gd. 
net. ... . , 

fl'- 

GRAHAM, H. MAXTONE, and PAT- 
ERSON, E. 

'J'RUE ROMANCES OF SCOTLAND. 
By E. Maxtone Graham and E. Patrr- 
sov. Illustrations. Second Impression. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

ORAN, GERHARD. 

.lEAN JACQUt-S ROUSSEAU. By 
OEnMAun Gha.v. With three Por- 
truL.s. Demy .Svo, Pis, Gd. net. 

I GRANT, SIR AI.KX. 

XENOIHION. (Ancient Classie.s for Kng- 
lisli Readers.) By Sir Alex. Grant. 
B’cJip. 8vo, Is. net. 

ARlS'lV )TLE. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) Fcap. Svo, Is net. 

GRANT, IJEUT.-COLONEL M. H. 
(“LINESMAN.”) 

THE MAKERS OK BLACK BASALTES. 
By lui'CT. - Cut.oNiu. M. H. Grant 
(“ LtNKSMA .N ”j. lllust.iiiting nearly 
300 ideces. Demy 4to. 42.s. not. 

GREY, DULCIBHLLA iiTHEL. 

POEMS. By Doi.cibklla Ethel Grkv. 
Witli a Prefatory Note hy il, Cholmon- 
deley Pennell. Demy 8vo. Vellum, 
Pis. Gd, net; half vellum, 7s. 6d. net. 

GRIER, UVDNEY C. 

HIS ENCELJ.ENCV'S E^^GLISH GOV- 
ERNESS. By Sydney C. Grier. 
Third Impression. Oowti 8vo, Gs. 

AN UNC'iJOWNED KING: A Romance 
oTc Hiou PoLnioB, Third Impression. 
Crown Svo, G.s. 

PEACE WITH HONOUR. Third Im- 
jires.sion. Crown Svo, Gs. 

A CHOIVNED QUEEN : The Romance 
OK a Minimtfr of State, Third Im- 
pression. Crown Svo, 6s. 

LIKE ANOTHER HELEN. Second 
Iinprcs.sion. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE KINGS OF THE EAST; A 
Romance ok th r near Future. Fourth 
Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE PRlNcfc OF THE CAPTIVITY. 
Second Impression. Crown Svo, 6«. 
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GRIER, SYDNEY C. —contii. 

TJ1« GUEA^fi PROCONSLFL. Tlie 
Meiiioirs of Mrs Hester Ward, formerly 
in%tlie .family of the Hon. Warren 
Hastings, Esq., late Governor- General 
of India, Crown 8vo, 6s. * 

THE' IIEn?. Crown 8vo, 6s* • 

THE POWER OP THE KEYS. With 
Illiift^tions by A. Pearce. Fonrlli 
Impression. Crown 8vo, Cheap 
B^itTou, Is.^ not. 

Tll^ HERITAGE. Fonitli Imprcs.^ion. 
‘Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Tflrf PATH TO IIONOTJR. Tliird 
Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE PRIZE. Crown 8vo, 63. 

Tip; KEEPERS OF THE GATE. Witli 
lllustr.ations by A. Pe-mice. Third 
Impression. Crown^Svo, 6s. 

THE ADVANCED GUAUlt Choa]) 
Edition, is. net. 

ONE CROWDED HOCK. Wit^ Co\f^’ 
Design and Colonred l<’rontispioee by 
A. l^K.^kRSR. (Jrown Svo^ 6s. =■ 

A YOUNG MAN MAHiME!). Illns- 
tratod Edition by A. Peahse. Crown 
8 VO, 6s. 

THE LETTERS OF WARREN HAST- 
INGS TO HIS WIFE. Homy Svo, 
G.s. net. 

GRIERSON, PROFESSOR H. J. C. 

THE FIRST HAI.F OP THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. (Period.s of 
European Literature.) By Professor 
11. J. C. Grierson. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

GRIERSON, llEUT.-GENERAL SIR 

J. M., K.AB., K.C.M.Q. 

RECORDS OF THE SCOTTISH VOI.- 
UNTEER FORCE, 1850-1668. By 
Major -General Sir J. M. Grtehson, 

K. O.B., K.C.M.G. With 47 Coloured 
Plates. Crown ito, 25s, ne^ 

GROOT, J. iAoROAN HE. * 

THE AFFAIR ON THE BRIDGE. By 
J. Morgan ok Groot, Crown Svo, (ts. 

A LOTUS FLOWER. Crow^i Svo, 6.s. 

EVEN IP. Crowm Hvo, 6s. 

JAN VAN DYCK. Ciown Svo, 6s. 

THE BAR SINISTER. Crown Svo, 6s. 

HAMERTON, P. G. 

WBNDERHOLMK. By P. G. Ha.merton. 
Crown 8 VO, 3s. 6d. 

M ARMORNE. Crown Svo, Sa. 6d. 

• 

HAMILTON, CAPTAIN. 

CYRIL THORNTON.* By (Tiptain 
HAitfiLTON. lUvistrated boards, 2s. ; 
cloth, 28, 6d. 


HAMILTON, MARY, D.LItt. 

GREEK SAINTS AND THEIR FESTI- 
VALS. By Makv Hamilton, D.Litt. 
Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

HAMLRY. GENERAL 5IR EDWARD 
, • BRUCE, K.C.B., K.C.M.Q. 

THE OPERATIONS OF WAR EX- 
PLAINED AND I ILLUSTRATE D. By 
General Sir Edwaho Bruce Ham ley, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G. • 

A New Edition, brought up to the 
lalest requirements. By Brigadier- 
General L. E. KicrTELU, C.B. 4to, with 
.Vlaps and Plan.s, 30.s. 

THOMAS CARLYLE: An Essay. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo, 28. Gd. 
O.V OUTPOSTS. •Second Edition. Svo, 

2.5, 

LADY LEE’S AVIDOWHOOD. Crown 
Svo, 3.8. 6d. ; New Edition, crosvn Svo, 

2.5, ; cloth, 28. 6d. 

VOLTA IRE. (Foreign Classics for Bngli.sh 
Readers.) Feap. Svo, Is. net. 

HANNAY, DAVID. 

THE LATER RENAISSANCE. “ Periods 
of European I«tmture,” By Davh) 
Hannay. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

SHIPS AND MEN. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 6h. net. 

HARDEN, MAXIMILIAN. 

WORD PORTRAITS: Cu.akactek 
Sketches ok Famimts Men and Women, 
By AIaximilian Harden. InaTran.sla- 
t iou from the (baanan by Julius Gare. 
D<*niy Svo, 10s. ^id. net. 

HARDMAN, F. 

PEiNINSUIlAU SCENES AND 
SKETCHES. By F. Hardman. Illus- 
trated cover, bs. ; cloth, bs. 6d. 

HARRADEN, BEATRICE. 

SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. 
By Beatrice Harhaden. Illustrated 
Edition. Crown Svo, 3,s. 6d. Velvet 
O’alf Edil.ion. Crowm Svo, 5s. not. 

THE FOWLER. Illustrated Edition. 
Crov.n Svo, 3s. 6d. 

UNTOTiD TALES OF THE PAST. 
With 4a lllu.stration.s by H. R. Millar. 
Square crown Svo, gilt top, 5.s. net. 
KaAaUINE FRE'nSHAM. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

HARTLEY, GILFRID W. 

WILD SPORT WITH GUN, RIFLE, 
AND SALMON-ROD. By Gilfrid W. 
Hartley. With numerous niu8tration.s 
in photogravure and half-tone from 
drawings by G. E. Lodge and others. 
Demy 8vo, Os. net. 

WILD SPORT AND SOME STORIES. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net 
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HASELL, E. J. 

CALDERON. (Foreign Classics for 
English Headers.) By E. J. Hasell. 
Fcap. 8vo, is net. 

TASSO. (Foreign Classics for English 
Headers.) Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

HASSALL, ARTHUR. , 

IflSTOHV OF BRITISH FOREUiN 
POLICY. By Arthur llABSAr.r. 
I)eiii,v Svo, 10s. Od. net. 

HAY, BISHOP. 

THE WORKS OF THE RIGHT REV. 
DR GEORGE HAY, Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. Edited under the supervision 
of the Right Rev. Bishop Strain. 
With Memoir and Portrait of the 
Author. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

HAY. IAN. 

“ PIP.” By Ian Hay. Fourth nnpression. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. CHieap Edition, la. net. 
“THE RIGHT STUFF.” Some Epi- 
sodes in the Career of a North Briton. 
Fifth Impression. Crown 8vo, 6.s. 
Cheap Edition, Is net. 

A MAN‘S MAN. Third Impression. 

Crown 8vo, da. Clieap Edition, Is. net. 
A SAFETY MATCH. Third Impres- 
sion. Crown 8 VO, fe. 

HAYWARD, A., Q.C. 

GOETHE. (Foreign (;]a.s.sic..s for English 
Readers.) By A. Hayward, Q.C. 
Foap. 8vo, Is. net. 

HEATH, CHRISTOPHER. 

PETER’S PROG RE.SS. By CHRiSToriiTiK 
Hkath. Crown 8vo, 6a, 

HEMANS, MRS. 

SELECT POEMS OF MRS HEMANS. 
T’cap., cloth, gilt edgc.s, 3s, " 

HENDER50N, P. A. WRIGHT. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN 
WILKINS, Warden of Wadliam College, 
Oxford; Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; and Bishop of Chester. 
By P. A. Wruuit Hknderson. With 
Illustrations. Pott 4to, 5.a, net. 

HENDERSON. RICHARD. 

THIS YOUNG ESTATE MANAGER’S 
GUIDE. By Richard Henderson, 
Member (by Examination) of tlie Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, the 
Highland and AgricultAiral Society of 
Scotland, and the Survevons’ Institu- 
tion. With an Iiitroducfion by Pro- 
fessor Wrioht, Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College. With Plans 
and Diagrams. Crown «vo, 5s. 

HENSON, H. HENSLEY, D.D. 

THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND TO THE OTHER 
REFORMED CHURCHES (Rorert 
Lee Lkctdre, BUI). By Canon H, 
Hensley Henson, D.D. Demy 8vo, 
10 . net. 


HERFORD. PROFESSOR. ,, 

BROWNING. “ Moderji English Writers.” 
By 0. H. Herford,” LittD., rrofe.s.sor 
of English Literature, University of 
Manchester. 2s. 6d. ' 

HERKLESS, PROFESSOR, and HAN- 
NAY, ROBERT KERR. 

THE C6LLEGE OF ST LEONARD’S. 
By John Hbrkless, Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in thaUriiversity 
of St Andrews ; and Robeq-t , Kkrr 
Hannay, Lecturer In Ancient PTt'istory 
in the University of St Andrew.^'. Post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE archbishops OF = ST 
ANDREWS. 3 vols. demy 8vo, each 
7s. 6d. net. 

HINTS ON HOCKEY. With Plans and 
Rule.H. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo,' J s. 

HOBART- HAMPDEN, E. 

THE PRICE OF EMPIRE. By E. Hou- 
art-Hampden. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

flOLLAND, BERNARD, C.B. 

VERSE. By Bernard Holland, C.B. 

- Crown 8vo, 5h, net. 

HOOK, DEAN. 

PEN OWEN. By Dean Hook. Illus- 
trated hoards, 28, ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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MERZ, JOHN THEODORE. 

A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN 
THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By John Thkodore 
MebJ!, Ph.D., D.C.L-, LL.D. Vol. I. 
Third Impression. Post Svo, 10s. Cd. 
net. Vol. 11. Second Imjjression. 15s. 
neL Vol. HI. 15s. net 
LEIBNIZ. (Philosopliiciil Classic.8 for 
English Readew.) Fcap, Svo, Is. net. 

MEYNELL, MR5.* 

JOHN RUSKIN. “Mo<ftrn English 
Writers." By Mrs Mkynell. Third 
Impression. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 


MICKLETHWAIT, ST J. G., M.A., 
B.C.L. 

THE LICENSING ACT, 1904. By 
St J. 0. MicKLETHWAiT, M.A., B.C.L., 
Banister-at-Law'. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
, net. 

• 

MILL, GARRETT. 

CAPTAIN GRANT’S DESPATgiT. By 
Garrett Mill. Crowm Svo, O.s. 

MILLAR, PROFESSOR J. H. 

THE MID-KIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
“Periods of European Literature." By 
J. H. Millar. Crown Svo, Ss. net. 

• 

MITCHELL, ALEXANDER P„ D.D., 
LL.D. 

THE SC:OTTlSlT REFORMATION. Be- 
ing the Baird Lecture for 1899. By the 
late Alexander F. Mitihell, D.D., 
LL.D. Edited by D. Hay Fleming, 
LL.D. With a Biographical Sketch of 
the Author, by James Christie, D.D. 
Crown Svo, Gs. 

MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS. In 

handy crown Svo volumes, tastefully 
bound, price 2.s. fid. each. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Profes-sor 
Saintsbury. Second Imp t.ssion. 

JOHN RUSKIN. By Mrs Meynell. 
Third Impression. 

O'ENNYSON. By Andrew Lang. 
Second Impre.ssion. 

HURLEY. By Edward Clodd. 
THACKERAY, By Charle.s Whibley. 

BRC^NING. By Professor C. H. 
Herford. 


MOIR, D. M. 

LIFE OF MANSIE WAUGH, TAILOR 
IN DALKEITH. By D. M. Mom. 
With Crnikshank’s ‘ IllustratiouK. 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, ‘is. fid. 

Another Edition. Illustrated cover, 

Ls. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

MOMErIe, REV. ALFRED WIL- 
LIAMS, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D. 

THE ORIGIN OF EVIL; and other 
Sermons. By Ruv. Alfred Williams 
Momkrie, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., late 
Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. 
Eighth Edition, Enlarged. Crown Svo, 
58. 

PERSONALITY. The Beginning and 
End of Metaphysics, and a Necessary 
Assumption in all Positive Philosophy. 
Fifth Edition, Revised. Crown Svo, Ss. 
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MOMERIfc, REV. A. W,~~contd. 

PREACHING AND HEaRiNO ; and 
OTHER Sermons. Fourth Edition, En- 
larged. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

BELIEF IN GOD. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3a. * , 

THE FUTURE OP RELIGION; and 
other Essays. Second Edition. Crown 
8v(75 3s. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CHURCH AND THE 
ROMISH SCHISM. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, L’s. 6d. 

ESSAYS ON THE BIBLE. Crown 
8vo, 3s. t)d. net. 

CHARACTER. Crown 8vo, .3s. Gd. net. 

MODERN SCEPTICISM AND MODERN 
FAITH. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

MOMERIE, MRS. 

DR ALFRED MOMERIE. His Life and 
Work. By Mrs Momeri®. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

MORICE, REV. F. I). 

PINDAR. (Ancient Classics for English 
Readers.) By Rev. F. D. Mokioe. 
Feap. 8vo, Is. net. 

MORISON, SIR THEODORE, K.C.I.E., 
and HUTCHINSON, GEORCiE P. 

LIFE OF SIR EDWARD FITZGERALD 
LAW, K.C.S.r., K.C.M.G. By Sir 
Theodork Mori.son, K.C.I.E., and 
George P, Hutohinson. With por- 
traits. Demy 8vo, J5s. net. 

MUNRO, NEIL. 

THE DAFT DAYS. By Nkil Munko. 
Tliird impression. (Jrown ’ 8vo, Gs. 
Uniform Edition, 3s. Gd. Cheap Edition, 
Ps. net. 

FANCY FARM. Crown 8vo, 68. Cheap 
Edition, Is. net. 

Uniform Editinn Novels, 

JOHN SPLENDID, Tlie Tale of a Poor 
Gentleman and the Little Wars of I.oin. 
Sixth Impression, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

CHILDREN OF TEMPEST: A Tale ok 
THE Outer I.sles. Crown 8jtj, Ss. 6d, 

SHOES OF FORTUNE. Crown 8vo, 
3s. Cd. 

THE J.OST PIBROCH, AND OTHER 
8HEILING STORIES. Fourth Iiid 
presaion. Crown 8vo, 3a, 6d, 

DOOM CASTLE: A Romance. Second 
Impression. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

GILIAN THE DREAMER. Crown 
8vo, 38. 6<l. 

THE DAFT DATS. Third Impression. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MUNRO, ROBERT, M.A., M.D., 

LL.D., F.R.S.B. * 

RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN BOSNIA- 
KERZEGOVINA AND bAJ.MATIA. 
By Robert Munro, M.A., M.l)., LL.D,, 
P.R.S.E. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlaj;ged. With numorous' Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. neV. 

PREHISTORIC PROBLEM)'. With 
numerous Illustrations. ‘ Demy 8vo, 
lO.s. net. 

■ 

MUNRO, WILLIAM, M.A. 

ON VALUATION OF PROPERTY, 
By W I LIT AM Munro, M.A., Her 
Maje.sty’s Assessor of Railway.s an<l 
Canals for Scotland. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MYRES, PROFESSOR JOHN L. 

A MANUAL OF CLASSICAL GEO- 
GRAPH Y. By John L. Mvres, 
Profe.ssor of Ancient History, Oxford 
Crown 8vo. [Jn the 

NEAVE5, LORD. 

GREEK ANTHOf.OGY. (Ancient Cln.s- 
sic.s for English ReadoiM.) By Lord 
Nkavks. Feap. 8vo, Is. net. 

♦ 

NEVVBOLT, HENRY. 

THE NEW JUNE. By Hknuy Newjiolt. 
Third Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE T WYMANS. Second iTnpres.sion, 
Crown 8vo, 63. 

NICHOL, PROFESSOR. 

BACON, (Philosophical CJassica for 
Engli.^h Readers.> By Profc,ssor 
Nicnor.. Fcap.Svcr Part 1., Is. net; 
Part II., Is. net. f 

NICHOLSON, PROFESSOR H. AL- 
LEYNE, and LYDEKKER, RICH- 
ARD B.A, 

A manual’ of PALJIONTOLOGY, 
fur'* the use of Stu<ient,8. With a General 
Introduction on tlicf-Pvinciple.s of Palif 
ontology. By Professor H. Allkynk 
Ni('hol.son and P.iuharo Lydekkeh, 
B.A Third Edition, entirely Rewritten 
and greatly Enlarged. 2 voKs. 8vo, 

! 38. 

NICOL, REV. THOMAS, D.D. 

j RECENT ARCHEOLOGY AND THE 
I BIBLE. Being tlie CraiU Lecture for 
1 18P8. By tim Rev. TnoMA.a Nicol, 

D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical 
Cntieism in the University of Aberdeen ; 
Author of ‘ Recent Explorations In Bible 
Lands.’ Demy 8vo'' 9s. net. 

THE FOUR GOSPJILS IN THE EARLI- 
EaT CIJURCH HiaTORY. Being the 
Baird J,AJcture for 1907 Crown 8vo, 
78. 6d. net. 
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. TllE'FOREHTKIt : A pKAcnicAL Tkkat- 
JSK-ON British F 0 UK.STRV and Arbohi- 
cuCwiir;,- FOR Landownkrs, Land 
Agents, and Foresters. By J«)hn 
NisBEr, D.CEc. lu 2 vohnncs, royal 
8vo,%itli 285 lllu.strations, 4!^. not. • 

THE ELEMENTS OF IBUlTlSTf FOB- 

‘ ESTlfY^ A Hruidbook for Foiv.st Ap- 

, ])i(>id,ic<'s and Students of Forestry. 
Ci'^4'ir.S\o, 5^. 6d. net. 

NOBitT, RICCARDO. 

A MODEBN ANTIQUE : A Feobkntinr 
Story. By Uiccardo Nobili. Ciown 
8vo, Cs. 

NOBLE, EDWARD. 

WA^ES OF FATE. By Euward Noiu.e. 
Crown 8vo, 6.s. 

FISHBKMAN’S GAT : ^ Story ok the 
•Thames Estuary. Crown 8v * (Is, 

NOYES, ALFRED. , 

DRAKE ; An Enoush ^ipic. By Ar,FHEi»g 
Noyes. Books I. -III. Crown Svo, .5s, 
not. Books IV.-XIl. Crown Svo, 6s. 
net. • 

'I’lic Comj)lete Work in I vol. Crown 

Svo, -Is. 6d. net. 

FORTY HINGING SEAMEN. ^Second 
Impression. Crown Svo, 6s. n^t. 

THE ENCHANTED ISLAND, and 
OTHER Poems. Crown Hvo, 5s. net. 

THE FOREST OP WILD THYME, 
lilusti'iitcd by Claude A. SlHi))persou. 
Small 4to, (5s. net. Velvet Calf Kditiou, 
10s. (3d, net. 

COLLECTED lf)EMS.* 2 v»l.s. Crown 
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.6s. net. eacli.y 

ROBIN HOOD. CroAvuSvo. \} n thi> J'n 

TALES OF THE MERMAID TAVERN. 
Crown Svo. [la ihr i6r.s<. 

O’BRIEN, AUBREY, and B0L5TER, 

REGINALD. • 

CUIMD AND CARTRIDGES. By Audrey 
O’Bkikn and Hk(;inai-d Bor,.sTEn. IVitb 
Illustrations. Demy Svo, 10s. net. 
Edition for India and the Cr^onie.s, .6s. 
net. 

“OLE LUK-OIE.” 

THE GREEN CURVE. By“OLKLuK- 
OiE.” Third Impression. Crown 
Svo, Gs. Cheap Edition, Is net. 

OLIRHANT, C. F. 

ALFRED DE MUSSET. (Foreign 
Claasica for English Readers.) 13y 
C. F. Olipiiant, Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

OLIPHANT, LA*URENCE. 

riCCADTLLY. B> La urknoe Oukitant. 
With Illustrations by Richard Doyle, 
4s. 6d, Now Edition, 3.s. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, boards, 2s. 6d. 


OLIPHANT, MR5. 

■ ANNALS OF A PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
William Blackwood au<l his Suns; Their 
Magazine and Friends. By Mrs Om* 
PHANT. With Four Portraits. Third 
Edition. Demy Svo. Vols. 1. and 11. 
• * £2, 2s. 

A w’l DOW’S TALE, and othkr Stories. 
With an Introductory Note by J. M. 
Barrie. Second Edition. Cr<i>,wn Svo, 

()S. 

KATIE STEWART, and othkr Stokies. 
New ICdition. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
lllnstratc<l Boards, 2s. 6d. 

VALENTINE AND HIS BROTHER. 

New Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
SONS AND DAUGHTERS. Crown Svo, 
3s. (3d. 

DANTE. (Foreign Classics for English 
Readers.) Fcaj). Svo, l.s. net. 
CERVANTES. (Fonsign Classics for Eng- 
lish Re.adei.s ) Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

THE PERPETUAL CURATE. Illus- 
trated boards, 2s. ; (doth, 2s. Gd. 
.JOHN : A Lovk Story. Illustrated 
boards, ‘2s. ; cloth, 2.s. 6d. 

THE RECH’OR ifnd THE DOCTOR’S 
FAMIiAL Illustrated cover, Is. ; cloth, 
l.s. 6d. 

OLIPHANT, MRS, and TARVER, F. 

MOLl ERE. (Foreign (Glassies for English 
Remdors.) By Mrs Ot.tphant and F. 
Tarver. Fciip. Svo, Is. net. 

OMOND, T. S. 

THE ROMA.NTIC TRIUMPH. “Periods 
of Euroi)ean Litcu'aturc.” By T. S. 
O.’^oND. Crown Svo, 5.s. net. 
O’NEILL. MOIRA. 

SONGS OF THE GLENS OF ANTRIM. 
By*MoiRA O’Nkii.l. Fourteenth Im- 
prea.sion. Crown Svo, 3s. Cd. 
OXENDEN, MAUD. 

THE STORY OF ESTHER. By Maud 
O xsNDKN. Crown Svo, 6s. 

PAGE, ARTHUR. 

IMPERIALISM AM) DEMOCRACY. 
Unioni.^t Principles a]>])licd to Modern 
Prublrnns. By Airrmui Pa(;e. CrcAvn 
Svo, 6s. net. 

PAGE AND LAPWORTH. 

INTEI^MEDJ A'TE TEXT - BOOK OF 
GEOLOGY'. By Professor Lapworth. 
Founded on Dr Page’s ‘ Introductory 
Text- Book of Geology.' Crown SvO, 5s. 
ADVANCED TEXT- BOOK OP QEO^ 
LOGY. New Edition. Revised and 
PInlarged by Professor Lapworth. 
Crown Svo. [In tht press. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Crown 
Svo, ‘2s. 6d. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY EXAMINA- 
TOR. Crown Svo, sewed. i)d, 
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PATERSON, JOHN W., Ph.D. 

A MANUAL OF AGFUCUTURAL BOT- 
ANY. BYom the Gfinimn of Dr A. B. 
Prank, Professor in the Royal Agricul- 
tural College, Berlin. Witli over 100 
Illustrations. Crown 3vo, Sa. 6d. 

PATTISON, R. P. DUNN. ‘ 

HISTORY OP THE OIht ARGYLL- 
SHIRE HIGHLANDERS. Bv R. P. 
DunV Pati'isom. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. Demy 4to, 42s. nut. 

PAUL, 51R JAMES BALFOUR. 

HISTORY OF THE ROYAL COMPANY 
OF ARCH15RS, thk Qukkn’s Booy- 
Guaud kor Scotland. By Sir James 
Bahtoor Paul, A<L'ocatc of tlie Scot- 
tish Bar. Crown 4to, with Portraits 
and other Ilinstraiions. jC2, 2s. 

PEARSE, COLONEL. 

MEMOIR OF THE iJFE AND MILI- 
TARY SERVICES OF VISCOUNT 
LAKE, Bauon Lake ok Dei.hi and , 
L.vswaree, 1741-lSOS. By Colonel Huou 
Pearsb. With Portraits, &c. Derny 
8 VO, 15s. net.; 

PERI0D5 OF EUROPEAN LITERA- 
TURE. Edited by Profe.ssor Saints- 
BURY. For List oj Vols., see p, 32. 

PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSIC5 FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. Edited by 
William Knight, LL.l)., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, University of St 
Andrew.s. Clu'ap Re-issue in Shilling 
Volumes net. Fw List of Vols., sw p. 32. 

PIELE, LIEUT.. COLONEL S. ^C. F. 

LAWN TENNIS AS A GAME OF 
SKILL. By Liout.-Col. S. C. F. Piklk. 
Seventh Edition. Fcap. 8vo, Is, 

POLLOK, ROBERT, A.M. 

THE COURSE OF TIME: a Poem. By 
Robert Pollok, A.M. New Edition. 
With Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, gilt top, 
2s. 6d. 

PORTER, MARY BLACKWOOD. 

JOHN BLACKWOOD, EDITOR AND 
PUBLISHER. By Mary Black wv>od 
Porter. With Two Portraits and view 
of Strathtyrura. Demy 8 vo, 2 is. 

POTTS, A. W., M.A., LL.p., and 
DARNELL, REV. C.. M.A. 

AUDITUS FACILIORES. An Easy 
Latin Construing Book, with Vocabu- 
lary. By A. W. PoTTB, M.A., LL.D., 
I^te Headmaster of the Fette-s College, 
Edinburgh, and sometime Fellow of St 
John’s College, Cambridge; and the 
Rev. C. Darxell, M.A., Late Head- 
master of Cargilfield Pi'eparatory School, 
Edinburgh, and Scholar of Pembroke 
and Downing Colleges, Cambridge. 
Is. 6<1. not. 


POTTS and DARNELL eoflfd. 

ADIT US FACILIORES GILECM. An 
easy grade construing lvr»ok. , - With 
complete voiiabulary. Feap &vt), Bs. 

P0TT5, A. W., M.A., LL.D., and 

, HEARD, W. A., M.A,, Ll -D. 

C.‘\MB.N=ABUM ELOSCULOS on Usnni 
Fettesianorum rlucer})tos noiis quibiis- 
<lani illustravuTUnt A (j-rb. Potto, 
M.A., LL.D.; Gul. A. Hbard, M.^., 
LL.D. New Impre.ssjon. Croffu Svo, 

■ 3s. 6d. ^ 

PRE5T0N-TH0MAS, H., C.B. 

THE WORK AND PLAY OF A 
GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR. By 
Herbert PrEston-Thomas, C.B. With 
a Preface by the Right Hon. John 
Burns, M.P. Demy Svo, 10s. OCi. ntd. 

PRINGLE . PATTI50N, A. 5ETH. 
LL.D., D. 6 .L. 

SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY. A Compaii- 
.sou of the Scottish and German Answers 
to Hume. BiUbur Philosophical Lec- 
tures, University of Edinburgh. By 
A. Seth Phinoi.k - Pattison, LL.D., 
D.C.L., Fellow uf the Bntish Academy, 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in 
Edinburgh University. Fourth Edition. 
Crq vn 8vo, 5s. 

MAN’S PLACE IN THE C08.M0S, and 
oTiiWR Es,sav.s, Secoltd Edition, En- 
larged. Post Svo, 6s. net. 

TWO LECTURES ON THEISM. De- 
livered on the occasion of the Sosqui- 
centenniul Celebration of Princeton 
University. Crown Svo, 2s. (Id. 

THE PHILOSOPillCAL RADICALS, 
AND oTi^KH Essays, vmluding Chapters 
reprintwi on the Philosophy of Religion 
in Kant and Hegel. iCrown Svo, 6s. net. 

PUBLIC GENERAL 5TATUTE5 
AFFECTING SCOTLAND from 
1707 to 1847 , with Chronological 
Table and Index. 3 vols. large Svo, 
£3, 38. Also Published Annually, with 
General Index. ' 

“Q^’ (SIR A. T. QUiLlER-COUCH). 

HOCKEN AND HUN KEN. By “Q’’ 
(8ir A. T. QuiLt.KR-CuUC’H). .Se.-ond 
ImpnCsion. Crown Svo, Cs. 

RANJITSINHJI, PRINCE. 

THE JUBILEE BOOK OF CRICKET. 
By PRINCJ5 Ranjitsinhji. 

Popular Edition. With lOV full-page 
Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Large 
crown Svo, Os. 

REEVE, HENRY, C.B. 

PETRARCH. (Foreign Classics for Eng- 
lish Headers.) By HbXry Besvr, C.B. 
Fcap. Svo, la. net. * 

REYNARD, CAPTAIN P. 

THE IIIHTORY OF THE NINTH 
LANOERH FROM 1715 to 1908. By 
Capt. F. Rkynard. Royal Svo, 428. net. 
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RICHARC^, h! GRAMAME. 

lUC^ATU) SOM^KS. By H. Gkahamk 
Richards. Crown 8vo, 6b, 

LUCfe.E^jA BOUGIA’H ONE LOVE. 
{Second liuprosHion. Crown 8vo, (is 

CENTENE. Crown 8vo, <;s. 

RICHARr)50N, MAJOR E. 

.WAR, Police, a no watch boos. 

By E. H. Richardson. With 

• Il]^t«itions. Crown 8vo, 58. net. 

RlVEW-CARl^AC, J. H., C.I.E. 

MANY MEMORIEkS OF IJFE IN 
INRIA, AT HOME, AND ABROAD. 
By J. n. Kivett-Carnac, C.I.B. With 
Portraits. Second Inipre.ssion. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

RObErTSON, PR0FE550R GROOM. 

HOBBES, (Philosophical Classics for 

• English Readers.) B;y Professor Groom i 
Robertson. Fc,ap. 8vo, Is net. | 

ROBERTSON, JAME«, D.D. * . 

EARLY RELiGIONS OF IWRAEI.. New 
and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 

• I In. the presn. 

THE POETRY AND THE RELIGION 
OP THE PSAI/MS. The (Jroall Lec- 
tures, 181)3-94. By Jame.s Roi#:htson, 
D.D., Profe.ssorof Oriental Haripiuages in 
the University of Glasgow. iTeiny 8vo, 
i2s. 

R0UERT50N, JOHN O., Ph.D. 

A HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE. By John G. Robertson, 
Ph.D., Professor of German, University 
of Loudon. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. not. 

OUTLINES OT THE HISTORY OF 
GERMAN Llt'ERATURE. Crown Svo, 
3.S. 6(1. net. ' j 

SCHILLER AFTER A CKNJUKY. 
Crown 8vo, 2a. 6d. net. 

RONALDSHAY, EARL OF, M.P. 

ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF EMPIRE IN 
ASIA. By the Earl ok Hoi^ldshay, 
M.P. With fluniorous lIlustratioiA .and 
Maps. Royal Svo, 21s. not. 

SPORT AND POi.ITlCS UNDER AN 
EASTERN SKY. WiMi mtnorou.s Il- 
lustrations and Maps. Royal 8vo, 21s. 
net. 

A WANDERING STUDENT IN THE 
FAR EAST. With Maps and 60 Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. short domy Svo, 21s. 
net. 

AN EASTERN MISCELLANY. Demy 
8vo, 10 a. 6d. not. 

rutherfurd. j: h. 

THE HISTOIW OP THE LINLITH- 
GOW AND STIRLINGSHIRE HUNT. 
From 1776 to the present. By J. H. 
Rothehfubd. with* Illustrations. 
Demy Svo, 25s, net. 


RUTLAND, DUKE OF, O.C.B. 

NOTES OF AN IRISH TOUR IN 1846. 
By the Dukb of Rutland, G.C.B. 
(Lord John Manners). New Edition. 
Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

RJUTLAND, DUCHESS OF. 

• THE COLLECTED WRITINGS OP 
JANETTA, DUCHESS OF RUTLAND. 
By the Duchfsr of Rutland (Lady 
J(»FiN MANNKiis). With Portrait and 
Illustrations. 2 vols. post Svo, 168. net. 

IMPRESSIONS OF BAD-HOMBURG. 
Comprising a Short Account of the 
Women’s A.ssoeiations of Gennany under 
the Red Cross. Crown Svo, Is. 6d. 

SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 
of the Later Year.s«)f the Earl of Beacons- 
lield, K.G. Sixth Edition. 6d. 

SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES of 
Easily Acvcs.sible Reading and Recrea- 
tion Rooui.s and Free Libraries. With 
Reinark.s on Starting and Maintaining 
them. Second Edition. Grown Svo, Is. 

ENCOURAGING EXPERIENCES of 
Ueadinj;; and Recreation Rooms, Aims 
of Guilds, Nottingham Social Guide, 
Existing lustitufJons, &c,, &c. Crown 
Svo, Ls. 

5T QUINTIN, COLONEL T. A. 

CHANCES OF SPORTS OF SORTS. 
By Colonel T. A. Sr Quintin. Illus- 
trated. Demy Svo, I (5s. net, 

SAINTSBURY, PR0FE550R. 

A 111. STORY OF CRITICISM AND 
IdTEHAKY TASTE IN EUROPE. 
From the Earliest Texts to the Present 
Day. By Geokok Saintsbory, M.A. 
(Ox<m.), Hon. LL.D. (Aberd.), Professor 
of Jthetoric and English Literature in 
the University of Edinburgh. In 3 
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Mediieval Criticism. ICs. net. Vol, II. 
—From the Renaissance to the Decline 
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net. Vol. III.-- Nineteenth Century. 
‘20.S. not. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. “Modern Eng- 
li.sh Writers." Second Edition. Crowm 
Svo, 28. 6fl. 

THE FLOURISHING OF ROMANCE 
ANy THE RISK OF ALLEGORY 
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of European Literature." Crown Svo, 
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THE EARLIER RENAISSANCE. 
“Periods of European Literature.'^ 
Crown Svo, 6s. net, 

THE LATER NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. “ Periods of European Litera- 
ture." Crown Svo, 6fl. net. 

A HISTORY OP ENGLISH CRITIC- 
ISM . Demy Svo, Ts. 6d. net 
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SALMON, ARTHUR L. 

SONGS OF A HEART’S SURRENDER. 

Bv Arthub L. Salmon. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
]RFB OF lAFE, and other Poems. 
Crown Svo, 2s. Od. 

LYRICS AND VERSES. Crown Svo, 
2s. (id. 

A BOOK OP VERSES. Crown 8vo,( 
2s. Gd. net. 

WEST COUNTRY VERSES, Crown 
Svo, Cs. net. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF SONGS- Fcap. 
Svo, 2.S. Gd. net. 

A NEW BOOK OF VERSE. Fcap. Svo, 
2s. Gd. net. 

CHOOL CATECHISM. 

Issued by a Conkkhence ok Memkkrs 
OK THK RKKOU.MKft CjCUKCHKS IN SCOT- 
LAND. ISino, id. 

“ SCO! OPAV ” 

A BOOK OF THE SNIPE. By 
“SooLOPAx.” Illustrated. Crown Svo, 
5s. net. 

SCOTT, SIR J. GEORGE. K.C.I.E. 

CURSED LUCK. By Sir J. Gkoroe 
S(!orr, K.C.I.E. Crown Svo, 3s. Gd. 

SCOTT, MICHAEL.’ 

TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. By Michakl 
Scott. New Edition. With 19 Full- 
page Illn.stratioiis. Crown Svo, 3s. Od. 
THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 
Illustrated boards, 2.s. ; cloth, 28. Gd. 

SCOTTISH TEXT SOCIETY PUBLI- 
CATIONS. For List of Vols., see p. 29. 

SCOTTISH BANKERS MAQA7^«NE. 

The Journal of the Institute of Bankers 
in Scotland. Quarterly, la. net. 

SCUDAMORE, CYRIL. ' 

BELGIUM AND THE BELGIANS. 
By Cyril Scudamork. With Illu.stra- 
tions. Square crown Svo, 6s. 

SELLAR, E. M. 

RECOLLECTIONS AND IMPRES- 
SIONS. By E, M. Skllar. With 
Eight Portraits. Fourtli Impression. 
Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

SELLAR, EDMUND. 

MUGGINS OF THE MODERN SIDE. 

By Edmund Skllar. Crown Svo, Gs. 
QLENTYRE. Crown Svo, Gs, 

WHERE EVERY PROSPECT PLEASES. 
Crown Svo, Gs. 

SETH, PROFESSOR JAMES, 

A STUDY OF ETHICAL PRINCIPLES. 
By James Seth, M.A., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. Tenth Edition, Revised. 
Post Svo, 7s. Gd. 


SHAPPI PV H 

AKlSTOPlIANES-.--r^X. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by H. Sharp-' 
LEV. Demy Svo, 12.s. Gd. not. » 

SHAW, WILLIAM. 

^SECURITIES OVER MOVEABLES. 

' Four I*^cture8 delivered at tlicqilcquest 
of tlie Society of A(^comitant.s in Edin- 
burgh, the Institute of 
and Actuaries iu Glasgow,^ and the 
Institute of Bankers in Scbtt^Jid in 
1902-3. Demy Svo, 3s.* Gd. neU 

SHEEPSHANKS, RICHARD. * 

HECTOR AND ACHILLES: A Talk 
OF Troy. Illustrated by J. Fjnnk- 
MoBK. Rendered into English alter the 
Chronicle of Homer by RnpTARo 
Shekp.su anks. Square crown 8vo, 5s. 
net- ^ 

SIME, JAMES, M.A. 

SC11|L1.ER. (Foreign Classics for Pbig- 

^ lisli Readers.)* By James Sjmk, M.A. 
F<*ap. 8vo, Is. net. 

SIMPSON, PROFESSOR J. Y., D.Sc. 

SIDE-LIGHTS ON SIBERIA. Some 
Account of the Great Siberian iron 
Road : The Prisons and Exile Systeiu. 
By Yrofessor J. Y. Simpson, D.Sc. 
With t numerous Illustrations and a 
M.ap. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

SIMPSON, VIOLET A. 

IN FANCY’S MIRROIL By Violet A. 
Simpson. Crown 8vo, Gs. 

SINCLAIR, EDITH. 

HIS JJOXrfJUR AND (IIS LOVE. By 
Edith 8ini:lair. Crown «vo, c.s. 

SINCLAIR, ISABEL U. 

THE.TH1STJ.E AND FLEUR l)E LYS. 
By Isabel G. Sinclair. Crown Svo, 
3s. net. 

SKELTON, SIR JOHN, K.C.B. 

THE ♦•HANDBOOK OF PUB IRC 
HEALTH. A New Ediliou. Revi.sed V>y 
James Patten MacDougall, C.B., Ad- 
vocate, Secretary to the Jjocal Govern- 
ment Koard for Scotland, Joint-Author 
of ‘The Parish Council Guide for Scot- 
land,' and Abijah Murp-ay, Chief Clerk 
of the Local Government Board for 
Scotland. a.«i. Gd. net. 

SKRINE F. H. ■ 

FONTENOT, and Great Britain'^ 
Share in the War of the Austrian 
SucCEsaioK. By F. 11. Skkink. With 
Map, Plans, and Illustrations, Demy 
8vo, 2la. net. 

SLATER, FRANCIS* CAREY. 

FROM MI»«dSA LAND. By Francis 
Carry Slater. Crown 8vo, 38. Gd. net. 
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SMITH, PROFESSOR Q. OREOORY. 

TJI^: TRANSITION PERIOD. “Periods 
of European Literature.” By G, 
GhKoo^iv Smith, M.A. (Oxon.), Pro- 
fc».>for*o'f English Literature, Belfast 
Univer.s{ty. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

SPK(^MENS OP MlDDIj: SCO'HS. i 
Posl Svo, 7s. Cd. net. 


^NE«TL*; F. J, 

TflKi FOlfRTEENTII CENTURY. 
•“ Period.s of European Taterature.” By 
F..‘J. SNK1.L. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


“SON OF THE MARSHES, A.” 

WtTHIN AN HOUR OP LONDON 
TOWN : Amono Wild Birds and thkir 
Haunts. Edited hy J. A. Owen. 

• Cheap Uniform Edixion. (#rown Svo, 
3s. 6d. 

WITH THE W()L>Dl.ANDEllS A.N'D 
BY THE TIDE. Cheap Uniform EiH- 
tion. Crown Svo, 3s. (id, 

ON SURREY IHIdiS. Cheap Uniform 
Edit, ion. Crown Svo, 3.s, dd. 

ANNAl.S OF A PISHING V:LLA0E. 
Cheap Uniform Edition. fYown Svo, 
3s. 6d. 


SORLEY, PROF., Litt.D., LL.D. 

THE JilTHlCS OF NATURALISM. By 
W. R, SoriLKY, Litt.D., L1..D., Fellow 
of the Bi'iti.sli Academy, Fellow of 
Trinity College, C.'ini bridge, Profe.ssor 
of Mor.il ^Yiilosophy, University ot 
C\'imbridge. \ Second Edition. Crown 
Svo, 6.S. 

UE(!ENT TENDENCIES IN ETHICS. 
Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net, 

SPROTT, QBORQE W., dTd. - 

THE WOHSITTP AND OFFICES OF 
THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
By George W. Si-rott, JU.D. Crown 
Svo, 68. 

THE ROOK OP COMMON ORDER 
OP THE CHURCH OF SCOTJ.AND, 
Commonly known a.8 John Knox’s 
Lituuov. With Historical Introduction 
and Illustrative Notes. Crown Svo, 
4s. 6d. net. 

SCOTTISH LITURGIES OF THE 
REIGN JAMES VL Edited with 
an Introduction and Notes, Crown 
Svo, 48. net. • 

EUCIIOLOGION. A flook of Common 
Order. Crown Svo, 48. 6d. net. 
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ST ANDREWS UNIVERSITY CAL- 
ENDAR. Printed and Published for 
the Senatus Academicu.s. Oown Svo, 
28. ()d. net. 


ST ANDREWS UNIVERSITY L.L.A. 

• CALENDAR. Printed and Published 
for the Senatua Academicus. Crown 
Svo, Is. 

STEEVENS, 0. W. 

'J'HINGS SEl'lN : Impressionh of Men, 
C1TIE.S, AND Books. Ry the late G. W. 
Stkevkns, Edited by G. 8. Street. 
With a Memoir by W. E. Hknlev, and 
a Ph d'^'.gr.avure rcTC'oduction of Collier’s 
P->i:ir;it. Edition. Crown 

Svo, 6s. 

FROM CAPhlTOWN TO L.\DYSMITH, 
.and EGYPT IN ISOS. Memorial Kdi- 
timi. Crown Svo, ts. 

IN INDIA. With Ma)!. Memorial Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo, (is. 

THE LAND OF THE DOLLAR. Mem- 
orial Edition. Crown Svo, 6.s. 

GLIMP8ES OE THREE NATIONS. 
Memorial Edition. Crown 8\'0, 68. 

MONOLOGUES OF THE DEAD. Mem- 
orial Edition. CroAvn Svo, Ss. 6d. 

STEPHENS. 

THE BOCK OF THE FARM; dealing 
oxhan.st.ivcdy with every Branch of 
Agriculture. Edite<l by James Ma(’- 
DoNAi.D, F.R.S.IC., Secretary of the 
iland and Agricultural Society of 
Siaitland. With over 700 Illustvatioii.s 
and Animal Portraits. In Six Divisional 
’'itlumcs at 10s. 6d. net each ; or Three 
Volumes of over 500 pages each, price 
*21.s. net per Volume. Each Volume .sold 
separately. 

LAND AND ITS E(.JUIPMENT. With 
316 lllmstrations and .s Plains of Farm 
Buildings, Royal Svo, 21s. net. 

FARM CROPS. With 354 Illustrations. 
Royal -Svo, 21s. net. 

FARM LIVE STOCK. With 77 Illustra- 
tions and 84 Animal Portraits. Royal 
2ls. net. 

STEVENSON, O. H. 

THE SILVER SPOON. By G. H, 
Stkvknson, Crown Svo, 6s. 

STEWART, CHARLES, 

IIAUD IMMEMOR. Reininiscences of 
Legal and Social Life in Edinburgh 
and l/ondon, 1850-1900. By Charlks 
Stkwart. With 10 Photogravure Plates. 
Royal Svo 78. 6d. 
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STEWART and CUFF. 

PRACTICAL NURSING. My Isla 
Stkwaet, Matron of St Bartliolonunv’s 
Hospital, London ; and Ukrukrt K. 
Cuff*, M.O., F.R.C.S., Medicjd Ollk-er 
for General Purpo.ses to the Metro- 
politan A.sylunis’ Board, London ; late 
Medical Snperint»'.ndent, North-Eu.steru 
Fever Hospital, Tottenhain, Loinlon. 
Revised hy 11. E. Cuff; assisted hy 
B. CfPrr.EK, Assistant Matron of St 
Bartholotnew’s Ho.spital. Third Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. Also in 2 
volumes, each 3s. tld. net. 

STODDART, ANNA M. 

LIFE LETTERS OP HANNAH 

E. PIPE. By Anna M. Stoddaht. 
With Portraits and i llustrutions. Demy 
8vo, I5s. net, 

STORMONTH, REV. JAAIES. 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, PRONouNcimi, Et\mo- 
looical, and Explanatory. By the 
Rev. James SToR.MoNin. Revised Uy 
the Rev. P. II. PriKi.p. Library Edition. 
New and Clicaper Fvlition, with Snpplo- 
ment. Imperial 8vo,/iandsomely bound 
in half iiionK'CO, net. 

ETYMOLOGICAI; AND PRONOUNC- 
ING DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. Ineludinjjj a very 
CopioiLS Selection of Scientitic Terms. 
For use in Schools and Colleges, and as 
a Book of General Reference, Tlie Pro- 
nunciation carefully revised hy the Rev. 
P. H. Phklp, M.A. Cantab. A New 
Edition, Edited by WiLLfAM Ba^nk. 
Crown 6vo, pp. 1082, 5.s. net. « 

HANDY SCHOOL DICTIONARY, Pro- 
nouncing AND EXPr.ANATOHY. TIk.I- 
onghly Revised and Enlarged byiWii.- 
LiAM Bayne, U3mo, 7d, net. 

5WAYNE, G. C. 

HERODOTUS. (Ancient Clas.sics lor 
English Readers.) By G. C. Swaynj'. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

SYLLABUS OF RELIGIOUS IN- 
STRUCTION FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOIAs. 

Issued hy a CoNi'i-.RFNcr: of Mkmrkrn 
OF THE ReFOKMI'.D CllUlUaiEH JN SCOT- 
LAND. ISlUO, Id. * 

SYNGE, M. B. 

THE STORY OF THE WORLD. By 
M. B. Synoe. With (lolourcd Frontis- 
pieces and numerou.s Illustrations hy 
K. M. SvNGE, A.K.K., and Maiis. 2 
vols,, 3s. ed. each not. 

TABLE OF FEES FOR CONVEY- 
ANCING, &c. 4 t;o. Roxburgh, 3s. 6d. ; ^ 
sowed, 2s. 6d. 


THACKERAY, MISS. * . . 

MADAME DE SEVJGNE. (\!\roi^n 
Classics for English Readers.) By Miss 
Thackkray. Fcap. 8vo, Is. satit. ; 

THEOBALD, FRED. V., M.A.(Cantab.) 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL 
. ZOOLOGY. By Fred. V. ThH-ulald. 
With nifrne.rons Illustrations. New and 
Revised Edition, Crown Svo, hd 

THOMSON, COLONEL AN- 
STRUTHER. ' / 

HISTORY OF -THE VlFB SIGHT 
HORSE. By Colonel Anstuutiiku 
Thomson. With numerous Poriraits. 
Small ‘Ito, 21s. net. 

THOMSON, DAVID. 

HANDY BOOK OF THE FLOWER- 
GARDEN. By David Tiioj^fsoN. 
Crown Svo, -Is. 

THOMSOf4, WILlIAM. 

A PRACTICAL IREATISK ON THE 
CUhTlVA'IMoN^ OF THE GRAPE 
4 VINE. By Wu‘liam Thomson, Tweed 
Vineyaribs. Tenth Edition, Svo, .5s. 

THORBURN, S. Sv 
ASIATIC NLIG II HOURS. Hy S. S. 
TuoKRUitN. With Two Maps. Demy 
8v<», 6d, net. 

THE PUNJAB IN PEACE AND WAR. 

! De.my Irl. o, 12.s. Od. not. 

! INDIA’S SAINT AND THE VICiaiOY. 
i A Novel, Crov/n Svo, Os. 

THURSTON, KATHERINE CECIL. 

THE ClRCi>E. By Kathkkink tii-xui. 
Thurston. Ninth Impro.saitm, Crown 
Svo, f)s. 

JOHN Cnn^COTE, M.P.^ Fittocnlh Im- 
pression, crown Svn, Ss.y Cheap Edition, 
Is. net. People’s Kdit/)n, Ld. 

THE MYSTICS. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, .3.s. Od. 

THE FLY ON THE WHEEL. Crown 
Svo, 6s, 

TIELE, HROFESSOR. Litt.D., &c. 

ELKJ^LVT.S OF THE BCJENCE OF 
REIdGION. Part 1. ~ Morplndogical. 
Part II. — Ontological. Being the Gjflord 
Lecturc^i delivered before tlie Univer- 
.sity of Edinburgli in lSD6-nS. By C. 
P. Tikle, Theol.D., JJtt.D. (Bonon.), 
flon. M.R.A.S., &c., Professor of the 
Science of Religion in the University 
of Leiden. In 2 vols. po.si Svo, 78. dd, 
net each. 

TIME, MARK. 

A derelict empire. By Mark 
T iMifi. Second Impression. Crown 

8 VO, 6.S. , 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE HIGH- 
LAND AND AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY DP SCOTLAND, Pub- 
lished Annually, price -68, 
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TRAVEUS. GRAhAM (Margaret Todd, 
M.D.) * 

THE WAY OF ESCAPE. A Novel. 
By G,^AjnfAM Travbrs (Margaret Todd, 
M.D.) Second Impression. Crown 
8vo, 6s. ' 

W{>5t)YHAUGH. Fourth Edition. Oroyo ^ 

6s. • * 

, FRLlioW TRAVELLERS. Fourth Edi- 
tion,# Grown 8vo, da. 

'TRatLOPE, ANTHONY. 

CAil^AK. (/fncient Clas-sics for English 
. iCeadera.) By Anthony Troi.lopk. * 
Fpap, 8vo, Is. net, 

TROLLOPE, HENRY M. 

COKxNElLLK AND RACINE (Foreign 
Cla.ssics for English Readers.) By 
Henry M. Trollopk. Fcap. 8vo, Is 
net. 

TRUSCOTT, L. PAW^Y. . 

'THE MARBIAOE OF AMf^TA. By 

L. Parky Trusoott. Crown Svo, Gs. 

TULLOCH, PRINCH>AL. * * 

PASCAL. (Foieign Classics for Engli.sh 
Readers.) By Principal Tulloch. 
Fcap.* Svo, 1». nft. 

TURNER, STANLEY HORSFALL, 

M. A. 

'niE HISTORY OF LOCA^ TAXA- 
TION IN fiC(yi'LANJ). By Stanley 
Horsfall Turner, M.A. ^rown 8vo, 
5h. net. 

VAUGHAN, PROFESSOR C. E. 

THE ROMANTIC REVOLT. By Pro- 
fessor C. E. Vauohan. Crown 8v(», 
5s. net. 

VEITCH, PROFESSOR. , 

HAMILTON. (Pliilo.sophical Classics for , 
English Re>^er.s.) By Profe-ssor Veitch. 
Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

VERN^DE, R. E. 

AN IGNORANT IN INDIA. By 
R, B. Vkhn^dk. Crown Svo, 5». net. 

VOYAGE OF THE “SCOT^A.^’ THE. 
Being the*Record of a Voyage^ of Ex- 
ploration in Antarctic 8eas. By Thukk 
OF TUK Staff. Demy Svo, 218. net. 

WADDELL, REV. P. HA'iELV, D.D. 

E8HAY8 ON FAITH. By Rev. P. 
Hately Waddell, D.D. Crown Svo, 
:^s. Gd. 

THOUGIITS ON MODERN MYSTI- 
CISM. Crown Svo, Ss. 6d. 

WAKE, LUCY, 

LADY WAKE’S REMINISCENCES. 
By Lucy Wake. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. * Second Impression, 
Demy 8vo^l2s. ed. net. 

W ALFORD E 

JUVENAL, (itnoieiit Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) ByK. Walford, Fcap. 
Svo, l8. net. 


WALLACE, PR0FE550R. 

KANT. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) By Professor Wal- 
lace, Fcap, 8 VO, la. net. 

WARREN, SAMUEL. 

, DIARY OF A LATE PHYSTCIAN. 
By Samuel Warhkn. Cloth, 2s. Gd. ; 
board.s, 2s, ; ])aper cover, Is. 

NOW AND THEN. Tlio Idly and the 
Bee, Intellectual and MoraJ Develop- 
ment of the Present Age. 48. Gd. 

WATSON, GILBERT. 

THE SKIPPER. By Gilbeht Watson. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

WATT, MACLEAN. 

BY STILL WATERS. By Maclean 
Watt. la. .Gd.? leather, 2s. 

WEIGALL, ARTHUR E. P. 

TBAVEJvS IN THE UPPER EGYl’TIAN 
D KS E R'i'S. B y A R r H u R E . P , Wki o a ll 
With nunjcruus Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 7a. Gd. net 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF AKH- 
NATON, PHARAOH OF EGYPT. 
Illustrated. Second Inipression. Crown 
Svo, los, (id, net. 

THE TREASiJRY OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT. Chapters on Ancient Egyp- 
tian History and Areh;eology. With 
Illustrations. Drmy Svo, 7s. t;d. net. 

WENLEY, PROFESSOR, D.Sc., 
D.Phll. 

ASJ’ECTS OF PESSIMISM. By R. M. 
Wbnlky, M.A., D.Sc., D.Phll., Pro- 
fe.«soi of Philosophy in the University 
of Michigan, U.kS.A. Crown Svo, 6s. 

WItIBLEY, CHARLES. 

T IJ A<.' K K R AY. “ Modern English 
Wriuns." By Charlks WHiniJ<:Y. 
#ruwn Svo, 2s. Gd. 

WILLIAil PITT. With Portraits and 
Caricatures, (howii Svo, Gs. net. 

AMERICAN SKETCHES. Crown 8vo, 
Gs. 

WHISPER A. 

KING AND CAPTIVE. By A. WuiacER, 
Crown 8yo, G.S'. 

THE SINISTFU NOTE. Crown Svo, 6s. 

WHITE, REV. JAMES. 

SIR FRIZZLE PUMPKIN, NIGHTS 
AC M ESS, & c’. By Rev. J a mks W h ite . 
IlUistrated cover, Is. ; cloth. Is G*i 

WHYTE, ADAM GOWANS. 

IHE TEMPLETON TRADITION. By 
Adam Gowanh Whytk. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Y^ELLOWSANDS. Crown Svo, 6s. 

WILSON, CHRISTOPHER. 

THE MISSING MILLIONAIRE. By 
Cmu.sTOPFiKR Wilson, Crown Svo, Gs. 

THE HEART OF DELILAH. Crown 
8vo, 68. 
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WILSON, LADV. 

LETTERS FROM INDIA. Ry Lady 
WiL.soN. Di'iiiy 8vo, 7s. ()(1. net. 

WINRAM, JAMES. 

VIOLIN PLAYING and VIOIJN 
ADJUSl'MKNT. Ry James Winham.. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

WORSLEY, PHILIP STANHOPE, 
M.A. e 

HOMER'S ODYSSEY. Translated into 
English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. 
Ry Philip Stanhopk Wor.sley, M.A. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Po.st 8vo, 
78. hd. net. 

WOTHERSPOON, H. J., M.A. 

KYRIE ELEISON, have 

.VIkrcv ”). A M anual of Private Prayei s. 
With Notes and Additional Matter, tty 
H. J. WoTHERsrooN, M.A., of St Os- 
wald’s, EdinhurgU. C'ioth, rod edge.s, 
Is. net; limp leather, Is. M. net. 


WOTHERSPOON, H. J. (Wfc7. 

REFOItE AND AFTEL. ReingPilrt L 
of ‘Kyrie Eloiaun.’ Cloth, Jimpj -Od. 

net. ■ • ' 


TDK SECOND PRAYER ROO^^ OF 
KING EDWARD THE SrXTH*<l55i!), 
ALoNi; WITH THK IjITUroy oj" Com-, 
promisk. Ediletl by Rev# W. 
Spkott, D.D. Crown 8vo, 4s.,.ne^ « 

YATE, LIEUT.. COLON EL, M.^. 

KHURASAN AND StSTAN. Ry IJent - 
Colonel C. E. Yatk, C.S.I.. C.M.O. 
With num<‘.runa Illustrations and Maj). 
Demy 8vo, 2ls, 


NORTHERN AFGHANISTAN; on, Lkt- 

TICRS t|j|ROM THK AKiUAN Roi'NDAHy 
Commission. With H onto Map.s. Demy 
.Svo,^18,s. 


BLACKWOODS’ 

Shilling Editions df Popular 
Novels. 

Bound in Cloth. With Coloured Illustration on Wrapper. 


THB DAFT DAYS. 

By Neil Munro. 

THB LUNATIC AT LARGE, 

By J. Stoker 'Ciaiuston. 

CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C. 

By Maud Diver. 

THB GREAT AMULET, 

By Maud Diver. 

CANDLES IN THE WIND, 

By Maud Diver. 

SARACINESCA, 

By F. Marion Crawford. 

THE MOON OF BATH, 

By Beth Ellis. 

JOHN CHILCOTE, M,P, 

By Katherine Cecil 'J’iiuiiston. 

THE POWER OF THE KEYS, 

By Sydney 0. Grier. 


» • 

M p[p A Romance of Youth, 

By Ian Hav. ^ 

THE I^ED NEIGHBOUR, 

By W. J. Eccott. 

THE GREEN CURVE, 

B)^*Oi,e Luk-Oie. * 

; THE RIGHT STUFF, 

i By IanHIay. 

i IN HIGHLAND HARBOURS 
I WITH PARA HANDY, 

i By Huau Focus. , 

! A MAN’S MAN. 

j By Tan Hay. 

FANCY FARM, 

13y Nktl Munro. ^ 

THE ADVANCED GUARD. 

By Sydney C. GuIku. 
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ilhc Scottish tleyt Societ'e. 


’ Th<s 'Society was foiimled in 1882 for tlie purpo.se of priiAing and 
editi^ig tex1;s in Early an<l Middle Scots. Two parts or volumes, 
extending to not less tlian 400 pages, are published annually ; but 
additional parts or voluntes are issued when the funds permit. They 
are printed in uniform style, octavo, and are issued (a) in paper covers, 
or (b) bound in half-leather (maJuon), with cloth iiides, gilt top, and 
gilt lettering. The Annual Siihscrijttion is £\, Is. (One Guinea), 
payable in advance. Specimen Volumes may he seen itt the Socaety’s 
Printers, Messrs William Blackwood & Sons, 45 George Street, 
Edinburgh, and 217 Paterm^ter Row, London, or in any of the libraries 
in Great Britain and abroad. * 

Nofe. -The vobiiiius have been issued in half-leather since ]S97. Earlier volumes 
are in paper covers only ; hut they may be V>oun4 to the Society’s pattern 
at the cost of Is. 6d. per volume. Most of the b.acK volumes are iu print, 
and maybe ])urchasetl!* by subscribers. Panicnlars of price, kc., may be 
had on application to|the 'J’reasurcr. 
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The Court «f Venus, Ry kSine jllolland, 
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The Poems of William lumbar. Part 
If. Edited by John Small, .M. A. jip- 
and Vi. 

Leslie’s Mlstorle of 5cotland, Part I. 
Trausltttod into Scottish from the original 
Latin hy 'Father James Dahymple. 
Edited by the Ilcv. E. G. Cody, O.S.R. 
pp. 180 and iv. 

Sclilr William* Wallace, Knight of 
Eilerslie. I. Ijy Henry the Min- 

strel, commonly known a.s Bhnd Harry. 
Edited by Janes Moir, 31. A. pp. 181. 

The Witllace. Part 11? Edited by James 
JMoir, M,A. pp. 198. 


SifTristrem. Witli Introduction, Nnte,.'<, 
and Gloasury. Edited by G. P. M 'Neill, 
M.A. pp. 148 ajid xlviii. 

The Poems of .Alexander Montgomerie. 

Part I. Edited by James Cranstonii, 
M.A., LL.D. pp. ITdJUuivii. 

The Poems of Alexander Montgomerie. 

Part It. Edited by James Cranstouu, 
M.A., LL.D. pp. 160 and iv. 

The Poems of Alexander Montgomerie. 

J’art III. Edited by James Oramstoun, 
31. A., LL.D. pp. 96 and Ivii. 

Qau’s RIclit Vay to the Kingdome of 
Hfuine. Edited by the Rev. Professor 
.Mitchell, D, I ), pp. 130 and Iviii. 

Legends of the 5alnts (Fourteenth 
Century). P.irt I. Edited by the Rev. 
W. M. Metcalfe, M.A. i>p. 224 and v. 

Leslie’s Historic of Scotland. Part'll. 
Edited by tlie Itev. E. G. Cody, O.S.B. 
pp. 270 and xxvi. 

Ninlane Win3et’s Works. Vol. T. Edited 
by the Rev. J. King Hewison. pp. 140 
and cxx. 
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The Pocm« of William Dunbar. Part 
HI. Introduction. Py M. J. G. Mackay, 
LL.D. pp. cclxxxiii. 

The Wallace. Part 111. Introduction, 
Notea, and Glossary. By James Moir, 
M.A. pp. 189 and liv. 

L,eg:ends of the Saints. Part TT. Edited 
by the Rev. W. M. Metcalfe, M.A. pp. 
386 and iii. 

Leslie’s filstorie of Scotland. Part lU. 
Edited by the Rev. E. G. Cody, O.S.B. 
pp. 262 and iii. 

Satirical Poems of the Time of the 
. Reformation. Part I. Edited by 
Jame.s Cranstoun, M.A., LL.1). pp. 220 
and vi. ^ 

The Poems of William Dunbar. Part 

IV. Containing the first portion of the 
Notes. By the Rev. W. Gregor, LL.1). 
pp. 244. 

Niniane WinJet’s Works. Vol. TI. 

Notes and Glossary. By t)ie Rev. J. King 
Hewison. pp. 203 and xxxiii. 

Legends of the Saint.s. Part HI. Edited 
by the Rev. W. M. M^j^calfe, M.A. pp. 
192 and iii. 

Satirical Poems of tlie Time of the 
Reformation. Part II. Edited by 
James Cranstoun, M.A., LL.I). pp. 181 
and lix. 

Legends of tne Saints. Part IV. 
Completing the Text. Edited by Ihc 
Rev. W. M. Metcralfe, >1,A. pp. 2S:> 
.and iii. 

• 

The Vernacular Writings of George 
Buchanan. Etlited by P. Hume Brown, 
M. A., LL.D. pp. 7r> and xxxviii. t 

Scottish Alliterative Poeni.s in Riming 
Stanzas. Part 1. Edited by P. J. 
Arnonrs. pp. 187 and vi. 

Satirical Poems of the Time of the 
Reformation. Part HI. Containing 
first portion of Notes. By Jame.s Crans- 
toun, M.A., LL.D. pp, 1H8 and iii. 

The Poems of William Dunbar. Part 

V. Completion of Notes and Glo.s.sary. 
By the Rev. W. Gregor, IjL.D. , And 
Appendix, by J. G. Mackay, LL.I). 
pp. 291. 

Satirical Poems of the Time of the 
Reformation. Part IV. Completion of 
Notes, Appendix, Glossary, and Index of 
Proper Names. By James Cranstoun, 
M.A., LL.D. pp. 186 and xii. 

Barbour’s Bruce. Part 1. Bkilted by the 
Rev. Professor Walter W. Skeat, M.A., 
LL.D. pp. 351 and iii. 


Barbour’ .s Brucc. PHrt U. Jidited by 
the Rev. Professor Wal^r W. Skeat, M- A., 
LL.D. pp. 430 and viii. 

Barbour’s Bruce. Part IIL ‘IiWroduc- 
tion. By the Rev. Professor Walter W. 
Skeat, M.A., LL.D. pp. cxi. 

'^Leslie’s IKstorie of Scotland. sEdited 

by the Rev. B. G. Cody, O.S.B. Part IV. 
Completion of Text, with Notes# Caossary,' 
&c. By William Murison, M.A.,. pm 328. 
and vii. , 

‘ # ' 

Legends of the Saints. Part V. Notes 
(lirat portion). By the Rev. W. M. 
Metcalfe, D.D. pp. 256 and iv. 

The Poems of Alexander Scott. Edited 
by James Cranstoun, M.A., LL.D. pp. 218 
and xxii. • 

Legends of the Saints. Part VI. Com- 
pletion f/ Notes^and Glossary. By tlyp 
Rev. W. M. Metcalfe, D.D. pp. 240 
and l.^ 

Stottish Alliterative Poems In Riming 
Stanzas. Part 11. Edited by F. J. 
Amours, pp, 294 apd xc. 

The Qude and Godlie Baliatis. Edited 
by the Rev. Professor Mitchell, D.I). 
pp, 338 find cliv. 

The Worklof Mureof Rowallan. Vol. I. 
ISdited by William Tough, M.A. pp. 306 
and xxvii. 

Works of Mure of Rowallan. Vol. H. 
Edited by William Tough, M.A. pp. 
34.5 and iii. 

Lindesay of fiHtscottie’s^Historic and 
Cronicles. Vol. 1. Edded by iEnena 
J. G. Mackay, LL. I). pjjr 114 and clx. 

Lindesay of Pitscottie’s IHistorle and 
Cronicles. Vol. IJ. Edited by .tEueas 
J. G. Mackay, LL.D. pp. 478 and xii. 

Gilbert of the Haye’s Prose MS. (1456). 

Vol. L Tiw JBuke of the Lav* n/ Annys, or 
Iinke\f BatoUVis. Edited by J. II. 
Ste-venson, pp. 303 and evii. 

Catholic Tf 1 ;^ctates of the Sixteenth 
Century (1573-1600). Editerl by 
Thomas Graves Law, LL.D. pp. 80S 
and Ixiii. 

The New Testament in Scots, beiiig 
Purvey's Revision of Wyclilfe’s Version, 
turned into Scots by Murdoch Nisbet 
(c. 1520), Edited by Thomas Graves 
Law, LL,D, Vol. J. pp. 300 and xxxvii. 

LIvy’i History of Rome*. The First 
Five Books. Translated into Scots by 
John Bellenden (1583). 'Vol. 1. Edited 
by W. A. Orai|w, M.A. pp. *305 and 
xvli. 
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The FoeAi.s of Alexander Hume(? 1557- 
1669). Editcf? by the Rev. Alexander 
jTavvHOii, B.D. pp. 279 and Ixxiii. 

The New Testament In Scots. Edited 
by Tlionia.s Graves Law, LL.l). Vol. IT. 
pp, ^>7 and ix. ^ 

The (Aiglnal Chronicle of*Andrew of' 

’ VVyiitoun (c. 1420). Printed on Par- 
idlel Pj^^es froinjbe Cottonian and Wemyss 
MMI^.;*5vith theTariants of Uie other 'Texts. 
l?di|:ed by Anionrs, Vol. IT. (Text. 
Vol. i.) pp. Hoi and xix. 

Livy"' 8 History of Rome: The Tirst 
Five Books, Coiujjletion of Text, with 
Notes and Glossary. Edited by W. A. 
Craigic, M.A, Vol. 11. pp. 408. 

The New Testament In Scots. Edited 
by Thomas Graves Lj^n’, LL. D. Vol. Ilf. 
pp. 397 and xiii. • 

The Original Chronicle of Andrew of 
Wyntoun. Edited by h’. J. Anioiixs. 
Vol. HI. (Text, Vol. IT.) pp. 497 and xTv. 

The Original Chrtnicle of Andrew of 
Wyntoun, Edited by F. J. Amouv.s. 
Vol. IV. (Text, Vol. HI.) pp. m and xi. 

I NEW : 

The Kingis Quair by James 1 . of Scot- 
land. Edited by Pev. Waller W, Ske;!t. 
T-itLI)., LL.l)., D.O.Ij., PU.D., 

Nny Snii's. 


. FORTHOOiMl 

< • 

(jiibert of the Haye’s Prose MS. 
(1450 ). Vo 1\H. 77ic lUikc, of the Onhr 
o/Ch.imlry, &c. Edited’ by .1. II. Steven- 
son, M.A. • 

The Vernacular Works of Janies VI., 
King of Scots. Indited by Oliphant 
Smeaton. _ 

Specimens erf Early I.egai uoc|iment8 
In Scots. J'Idiled by David "l\nT.ay, 
LL. D. 

The Maitland Folio M5» Edited by 
J. T. T. Brown. (See Skhjkk of MS. 
Collections.) 

John of Ireland’s Works (1490), from 
the MS. in the Advocateji' Library, 

MontgomerW’s Poems, from the Laitig 
MS. Edited by George Steven.son, M.A. 

[In the presx. 

The Makcullocli^and Gray MSS., with 
Exeei'pts fi<mj the Chepman and Myllar 
Prints. Edited by George Stevenson, 
M.A. # 

Catechisms of the^ Reformation. 

E<lited by William Carrutbers. 


The Poems of Robert Henryson. Ed- 

itf‘d by Profe.ssorG. Gregory Smith. Vol, 
II. (Text, Vol 1.) pp. 327 and xxi. 

The Original Chronicle of Andrew of 
Wyntoun. Edited by P. J. Amours. 
, Vol. V. (Text, Vol. IV.) pp. 433 and xi. 

The Original Chronicle of Andrew of 
Wyntoun. Edited by F. J. Amour.s. 
Vol. VI, (fext, Vol. V.) pp. 4^36 and xv. 

The Poems of Robert Henryson. Ed- 
ited by Prnfe.s8or G. Gregory Smith. Vol. 
HI. (Text, Vol. 11.) pp. 198 and xix. 

Poems of Alexander Montgomerie, and 

other Pieces from Laing MS. No. 447. 
Sup})lemcntary Volume. Edited, with 
introducliun, A|»])endiees, Notes, and 
Glossary, by George Stevenson, M.A. 
jip. .392 and Ixv. 

l.indesay of Pitscottie’s Historic and 
Cronicles. Vol. HI. Glossary and 
index. Edib’d by .Kmas G. Mackay. 
LL.l). pp. I'.i.) and xii. 

A Bibliography of Middle Scots 
Poets. With sn Introdnetion <'n the 
lli.stnry ot tlu'ir ' (tepnlatmii. By 
W'dliaiii Cr.idi;* .M.A. p]). 3(>4 and cix. 

KUJES. 

Lancelot of the Lalk. From Cambvidg*' 
University Librufv MS. Edited bv 
Marg.aut .Mmicd Ciry. M.A. pp. 113 
and xxxvi. 


NG WORKS. 

'/fie Edrtorial Committee has other work.s 

umler consideration, including — 

TheeBuik of the Most Noble and Val- 
iant Conqueror Alexander the Grit. 

From the unifjuc copy of Arbnthnot's 
print of 1;')8D, in the pos-session of fin* 
Earl of Dalhomsie. 

J. Stewart’s Abbregement of Roland 
Furiovs, translait ovt of Arlost, 
togither vlth svm rapsodies of the 
Author, &c. From the. dedie.ation MS. 
copy presented to James VL, now pro- 
.served in the Advocate.s’ Library. 

Abaenk Bys.sr.l’s ‘ Rolmentis of Courts’ 
(i( 5%2), from tlm MS. in the Library of 
the Univer.sity of Edinburgh (Laing Col- 
lection) and the MS. in Mio Advocates’ 
Library. 

The Poems of Gavin Douglas. 

The Poems of Sir David Lyndsay. 

Ac. «fec. 

Anti occasional Volmue.s of a Misoki.lanv ul 
Bliortev Pvcee..s, (Inft'rmatiou regarding 
possible e.outribu lions will he gladly 
received by tlio Committee.) 



PERIODS OF EUROPEAN UTERATURE: A Complete' and 

Continuous History of the Subject. Edited by Pr(^fessor SAINTS- 
BURY. lu 12 crown 8vo vols., each 5s. net. 


The Dark Ages. By Prof. W. P. Kor. 

The Flourishing of Romance ani> tijk 
Rise of Ai-lkoory. (I2th and l:Hh 
Centuries.) By Prof. SAntsbnry. 

The Fourteen nr Century. By F. J. Snell* 
The Transition Period. By Prof. G. 
Gregory Sinitli. 

The Batu.ikr RENAia.sANoio. By Prof. 
Saintsoury. 

The Later ItENAissANCK. By David 
Hannay. 

PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS 

Edited by WtRCTAM KNIGHT, 
in the University of St Andrews. 

Descartes . . . Prof. Mabaffy. 
Butler . . . Rev. W. L. Collins. 

Berkeley . . I’rof. CaniRbell Fraser. 

Fichte .... Prof. A.lainson. 
Kant . . . . Prof. Wallace. 

Hamilton .... Prof. Veit eh. 
Hegel . . . Prof. Edward Caird. 
Leibniz . . . John TUeodoio Merz. 


The First Half of the Seventeenth 
Century. By Prof. H. J. C.' Gviersou. 
The Augustan Ages. By Prof. Oliver 
Elton. 

TfiE Mio , Eighteenth Centur/ By 
Prof. J. IT. Millar. 

The Romantic Revolt. By Pjpft C. E: 
Vaughan. 

The Romantic Triumuh. By T. H’.'CTif.mid.' 
The Later Nineteenth ‘Centurw By 
Prof. Saintsbury, 

FOR ENGLISH READERS. 

LL.T). , Professor of Moral Philosophy 
Re-issue in Shilling Volumes net. * 

Vico . . Prof. Fliiit. 

Hobbes . . Prof. Crooin Robertson. 

Hume ^ Pn.f. Knight. 

libuNozA . . . < . Priiieipiil (A'lird. 

BAcoN-Part 1. . . . Prof. Nichol. 

lUcuN-Part If. . . . Prof. Nichol. 

Lockk . . . Prof. Campbell Fiascr. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH "READERS, Edited by 

Mrs old PH ant. Cheap Remssue. fn liiJp cloth, fcap. 8vo. price Is. 
each net. 

Dante .... Mrs Oliphant. Cervantes . . . Mrs OliiJiant. 

Voltaire General 8ir K. B. Hamh-y, K.C.B. Corneille and Racine Henry M. TrollojuL 
Pascal .... Pnncii>al Tulloch. Madame dk .SiivioN^: . Miss Tliairkeray. 
Petrarch . . , Henry Reeve, C.B. La Fontaine and other I Rev. W. I.ucas 

Goethe .... A. Hayward, O.C. French Fab;:;li.st.s . ♦> Collins, M. A. 

MoLifeRE . Editor and F. Tritver, Ai. A. S< iiilij?r . . . Jame.s Siine, M, A. 

Montaigne . , Rev. W, L. Collin.s. T.asso . . . E. J. Haseli. 

Rabelais . . Sir Walter B(*sant. Rousseau . . Henry Grey Graham. 

Calderon .... E. J.-llasell. Alfred le Musset . 0. F, Oliphant. 

Saint Simon .... C. W. Collin.s. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH ItEADERS. .Edited by 

the Rev. W. LUCAS COLfdNS, M.A. C^Hkap Kf-I8.suk. In lini]) cloth, 
fcap. 8vo, price Is. each net. (Jontenls oj the Series — 

IIomsr; Iliad . Rev. W. Lucas Collins. IIkhiod and Vhko(jni 8 . . J. Davies, 

Homer: Ody.s.sky . Kov. W. Luca.s Collins, Plautus and Terence Rev. W Ij.Collin.s. 

IlERODoTua ... G. a Swayne. Taciti's W. B. Donne. 

OAiSAR . . . . Anthony TrCdlope. Littan . . . Rev. W. Lin-as Collins. 

Virgil . , . Rev. W. Lucas Collin.s. Plato C. W. Cullnis. 

IIoRAim . . , .Sir Theodore Martin. Greek Anthology . , Lord Neav<-s, 

JEschylu.s . . . Bi.shop Coplc-ston. Livy . . , Rev. W. Lucas flolliiis. 

Xenophon . , . Sir Alex. Grant, Ovid .... Rev. A. Church. 

Cicero . , . Rev. W. Lucas Collin.s. Catullus, Tibuli.us, and) r ^ • 

SopHocLiw . . . C.W. Collins, Peopehtius . / J- Pavies. 

/ Rev. A. Church and Demosthenes , . V. J. Brodvibb. 

t W. J. Brodribb. Aristotle . . . Sir Alex. Grant. 

Euripides . . . . W. B. Donne. Thuoydides . . Rev. Lucu.s Collins. 

Juvenal .... E. Walford. Lucretius . ** . . W. H! Mallock, 

Aristophanes . Rev. W. Lucas Collins. Pindar .... Rev. P. D. Moricc. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

• • 


The Publishers will be glad to consider applications 
from Teachers for Specimen Copies, 

Ejsqlish. 

A History ot Eng^Iish Criticism, 

By (jEOttOE Saintsbury, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.l). (Aberd,), Professor 
of Klieloric and English Literature in the Universitj^f Edinburg}]. Delay 
8 VO, 7s. 6d. uet. 


WORKS BY J. LOQIE ROBERTSON, M.A. 

A History of English Literature. 

For Secondary Schools. By J. Looie Robertson, M.A., First Engli.sh 
Master, F^liiiburgh L 3 .dies' College. With an Introduction by Profes.sor 
Masson, E d in}:)urgh University. Sixth Eflitioif, revised, 3s. ; ainl in 3 []a]'ts', 
Ls. 4d. ead^ 

Daily Chronicle. — '‘The exppsitiou is fresh •and independent, and high above 

the level of the ordinary work of this class The book should prove a 

groat boon not only to secondary schools and colleges but also to private 
students.” 

Outlines of English Li?erature. 

For Young Scholars, w^th Illustrative Specimens. By the Same Author. 
Third Edition, revised. Is. 6d. 

Spectator.— “ To sketch Engli.sh literature from Beowulf down to Tiord 
3Iacaulay in a hundred and hfty pages withcut falling into the style of a 

catalogue, is an achievement of wliich Mr Robertson may well be proud.” 

• 

English Verse for Junior Classes. 

By the Same vVuthor. In Two Parts. Is. Od. net each. 

• Part I. — Chaucer to Coleridge. 

Part II.— Nineteenth-Century Poets, 

School Guardian.— “Of the high literary quality of this select iou there 
can be no question. There is nothing hero that is not classical in the 
strictest sense of the word.” 
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English Prose for Junior and Senior Classec(. 

By the Same Author. In Two Parts. 2s. 6d. each. 

Part I. — Malory to Johnson. | Part TI. — Nineteenth Century. 

Educational Times.— “We do not ^reriemher to have seen a bette: prose 
collection on the same scale, and the hoL>k should b'e very useful to teachers who 
like to work on the lines of p;eiuiine literature.” ^ 

Mr R.' Blair, Education OfQcer.— “ I have to inform you that the Coii?.M‘itke 
of the London County Council concerned have decided to add llie book entitled 
‘ English Exercises for Junior and Senior C-asses ’ (J. L. Ivol)*'rtson, Is.) to-lho 
Council’s supplementary list of books for evening scdiools.” 

English Exercises for Junior and Senior Classes. 

By the Same Author. Is. 

Schoolmaster.— “ These exercises have the high recommendation of being 
the gradual growth of a course of practical work' in an English class-room. • . 
The manual cannot fail to be of service even to experienced teachers.” 

Headmaster, Council Central Secon(^ary School— “As an English teacher 
and lecturer of long experience, I may say Am reservedly that T am delighted witli 
the book. 1 shall certainly use it in my classes. The suggestions umlcr (.ach 
extract are extremely good, and will be valuable to teachers and studeuis alike-.” 

High School Head-iaster.— “The exercises are admirably drawi up, and are 
most Euitabie fo^- classes preparing for Leaving Ceftificato. or University examina- 
tions. I have great pleasure in adopting the book as a class-bnok, and intend to 
UvSe it systematically throughout the session.” 

English Drama, 

By the Same Author. 2s. Gd. 

Spectator. — “ This capital selectimi .Not only is it a text-book with 

excellent notes, but a neat a.id handy collecltion of English dramatic 
mastei’pieccs.” 

The Select Chaucer. 

Edited and Elucidated by the Same Author. Oown 8 vo, 3s. ; ami in Ibvo 
Parts-Part I., 2s. ; Part, IT., Is. 6 d. 

Atheuaum. — "A very sacces.sful attempt d .9 enlarge the rairge of Chaucer 
reading in schools. We wish we could believe that the book will have the 
circulation it deserves.” 


Paraphrasing, Analysis, and Correction of Sentences. 

t 

By D. M. J. James, M.A., Gordon Schools, Huntly. la. 

Aho in Two Parts : — 

Passages for Paraphrasing. Verse and Prose, 6 d, 

Exercises In Analysis, Parsing, and Xorrection of 
Sentences. 6d. 

Athenseum. -“The pieces are well calculated to improve (.he grammar and 
style of the rising generation in an age which is not dMinguished for ‘lucidity or 
logic,” 
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Pnt-t /.t ChUucer to Burns, doth, Is. net, 

I!., Wordsworth to Newholt, cloth, Is, net. 

In One Volume complete, doth, 2s. net. 

Prize ^Edition, Ss, 

The 

School Anthoiog^y 
of English Verse. 

A Selectfoii of English Verse 
from Ciiauce'r to the Present Day. 

EDITED BY 

J. H.»LOB^AN, M.A., 

Lecturer in Ejiglish Literature, Birkbeck College, London; 

Editor of ‘The Granta Shakespeare,* &c. 

Athsnasum. — “We have liero t>uch poetry as rings moraiiy sound and exalt ^ 
the soundest instincts and feelings of hiiraan nature.” 

Gtiardian.^“ Th6 work is worthy of notl^iig l^ss than absolutely unqualilicd 
a[>[)rov'n.l, and wc cordially v/ish it the hearty wedcome it dtiserves.” 

Journal of Education. One of the best siuall anthologies we have seen for 
some time. The selection is nnade with great good taste and care.” 


Eieinciitary Orami|iar and Composition. 

Based on the Analysis of !^rntknces. With a Chapter on Word-Build- 
ing andOKRlVATiON, and containing numerous Exercises. Is. 

Schoolmaster.— “A vofy valuable book. It is constructive an well as 
ajialytic, and well -planned exercises have been framed to teach the young 
student how to use the elements of his mother-tongue,” 

A Workirtg Handbook of the Analysis of Sentences. 

With Notes on Parsing, Paraphrasing, Figures of Speech, and 
Prosody, kfew }ildition, Revised. Is. 6d. 

Schoolmaaier. — “The book deserves unstinted praise for the care with which 
the matter haj^beeu arranged, the depth of tliought brought to bear upon 

the discu^ision of the subject One of the best and soundest productions on 

analysis of sentences wo have met v/ith yet.” 
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STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARIES, 

PRONOUNGINQ, ETYMOLOGICAL, AND EXPLANATORY, 

(. Library Edition. 

Imp.iSvo, half morocco, 18s. net, 

II. School and College Edition. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo, 1080 pp. 5s. net. 


BLACKWOOD*S 

SEVENPENNY ' 

DICTIONARY 

,11 ,.,.i — 


“At such a price nothing better couI<i be asked: good clear 
print, concise yet ample explanations, and accurate ety» 
mology. Just such a handy volume as schools need. Has 
evidently been prepared with great care. It justifies its 
record for reliability.’^— The School Guardian. 


ST Oi; MO NTH’S 

HANOT SCHOOL DICTIONARY 

PHONOUiNGING AN]) EXPL\NAT0]lY 


< 

Thoroughly Revised ami Enlarged hj/ 

WILLIAM BAYNE 


/d. net 
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The Elicit Reader. 

• By ^iLi^^ASKTH Lee, Author of ‘A School History of English Literature/ 
&.C, * With an Introduction and Portrait. 2s. 

Academy.— “ A fascinating little volume.” 

Eng:Hsh Words and Sentedfces. 

I. For the Junior Division. 6d. 

JiooK II. Tor the Intermediate Division. 8d. 

Pr5ictical Teacher.— “These books contain nunierons wcll-gradnated exer- 
cise's in English, and should be popular v/ith teachers of the subjoct. ’ 

Story of the World Readers. See p. 07 . 

Blackwood’s Literature Readers. See p. 50. 

Specimens of Middip Scots. 

With Historical Introduction ai d Glossabial Notes. By G. Gkeoouv 
Smith, M.A., Professor otT^nglish Literature, University of Belfast. Crown 
8vr(, 7s. 6d. net. 

Eng:lij?h Pro^ Cornpositson. 

By James Currie, LL.D. Fifty-seventh Thousaml/ Is. 6d, 

Short Stories for Cfmposition. 

First Series. With Specimens of Letters, and Subjects for Letters 
AND Essays. Seventh Impression, 112 pages. Is. 

Short Stories for Composition. 

Second Series. With Lessons on Vocabulary. Third Edition. 312 
pages, fs. 

EducationaJ News. — “These stories are fresh, short, and pithy. They 
possess a novelty that will arrest atte^^^ion, and a kernel that will tax to 
some measure the thinking faculty.” 

Short Stories, Fables, and PupiLTeacher Exercises for 
Composition^ 

With Instructions in the Art of Letter and Essay Writing, Para- 
PHUASINO, Figures of Speech, &c. Is. 3d. 

BLACKWOODS’ SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited by R. Brimlev Johnson. Each Play complete, vith Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary. Tii crown 8vo volufnes. Cloth, Is. 6d. ; paper coveis, 
Is. eaclu 

The Merchant of Venice. As You Like It. 

Richard 41. Henry V. 

Jutiu»Ccesar. Macbeth, 

The Teuipest. Twelfth Night, 

Other Volmm in preparation, 
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BLACKWOODS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

With Portraits, In Fcap. 8vo volumes, cloth. 

General Editor~J. H. LOBBAN, M.A., 

Editor of ‘The Scliool Anthology* ; Lcctirrer in English Literature, BirkUick (JoK.ge, 
London ; Editor of ‘ The ftrtmta Shakelpeare,’ <kc. 


Jour/H^^i of EducationM—^'TMs Series has, wo belioro, fihi,^ucly 
won the favourable notice of teachers. It certainly deserves 'do 
so. Its volumes are edited with scholarly care and sound literary 
.iudgment. They are strongly and neatly bound, and extremely well 
printed.” 

Saturday #?ev/ew.-‘“ The print is good, and the introductions 
both short and to the point, while the notes strike a happy medium 
between misplaced erudition and trivial sorappinesa.” < 

School Board There are no more thorough and 

helpful annotated editions than those of the serices of Blackwoods* 
English Classics.” 

Cowper — The Task, and Minor Po'ems. 

By Kr.iZABETH Lee, Author of *A School History of English Literature.’ 
2s. 6d. , , 

Guardian. — “Miss Elizabeth Lee scores a distinct success. Her introduction 
is to the f)oint and noue^oo loug; her notes are ai)t and adequate.” 

Scott — Lady of the Lake. 

By W. E. W. CoixiNS, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Saturday Review, —“Like soine other members of this series of ‘ Ihiglish 
Classics’ we have noticed recently, this volume is a good piece of work.” 

Johnson-— Lives of Milton and Addison. 

By Professor J. Wight h*UFF,f D.Litt., Durham College of b’oioncc, Nev/- 
ca.stle-upon-Tyne. 2s, Cd. 

Educational News.— “A scholarly edition. The introdiictioD contains tilings 
as good as are to be found in Macaulay’s essay or lysslie Stephen’s monograph.” 

Milton —Paradise Lost, Books I.-IV. 

By Logie Roukrtson, M.A., First English Master, Edinburgli ladies’ 
College. 28. 6d. < • ’ 

Saturday Review.— “An excellent edition.” 

Macaulay — Life of Johnson. 

By D. Nichol Smith, M.A., Goldsmith ’.s Reader in English, Univeiidiy of 
Oxford. Is. 6d. , 

Journal of Education.-— “ Mr Smith’s critif:i.sm is sound, simjdjg and clear. 
Aiinotated with care and good sense, the edition is decidedly satisfactory.” 

Carlyle — Essay on Burns. 

By J. Downie, M.A., U.F.C. Training College, Aberdeen, 2s. pd. 
Guardian. — “A highly acceptable addition to our stock of school cl.rvrsics. 
Wo congratulate Mr Downie cri having found a field 'v^odhy his labours, 
and on having accoiniiliRhed his taak with faithfulness and skdl.” 
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BI/CKWTfODS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS — continued, 

— Traveller* Deserted Viitag^e. & other Poems. 

P>v ‘K n. Lobban, M.A., Lecturer in Ei’glisli Literature, Birkbeck College, 
Ll^doi,). Is. 6d. ^ 

^ Lit^ature.--“ If Goldsmith toiiched notiiing that lie did not adorn, Mr 
iVViban tnd bis^ublishers have adorned Goldsmith." 

» » . * * 

Popf — Eseay on Criticism, Rape of the Lock, and 

other Poems. 

By Georgk Sout\h, M.A., Litt.D., Lecturer in Englisli Language and 
Literature, University College, Dundee. 2s. 6d. 

•Guardiac.— “ The selection fe made with taste, and the commentary is sound, 
adeijuate, and not overburdened with superfluous information." 

Hazlitt- Essay.% on poetry. 

By D. Nichol Smith, M.A., Gold.smith’s Reader in English, University of 
Oxford. 2s. dd.^ • 

Athenseum. llie introvluction i.-fa capital piece of work," 

Wordsworth,* Coleridge, and Keats. 

By A. I). iNNBS, M.A., Editor of ‘Julius Cfesar,’ 2s. 6d. 

Academy.—'* For Mr InnesJ^ volume w^have nothing W praise." 

Scott— Marmioii. 

Jiy Alexander Mackie, M.A., Examiner in English, University of 
Aberdeen; Editor of ‘Warren Hastings,’ Ac. Is. 6d. 

Guardian, — “ The volume is worthy to take its place with the best of its kind." 

Lamb -Select Essays. 

B'i A (•■NE.^WiLSON, Editor of Browning’s iStraford,’ &c. ; late Senior English 
Mistiosfi, East Putney High School. 2s. 6d. 

Athenaeum.— “ Miss Wilson’s edition is way equipped." 

Milton— Samson Agonistes. 

By E. H. Blakeney, M.A., Headmaster, King’s School, Ely. 2s. 6^d. 
School World.— “ Everyi^iing testilies to excellent scholarship and editorial 
care The*notos are a joy the critic.” 

Byron — Selections.^ 

By Professor J. Wight Duff, D.Litt., Arnustrong College, in the University 
of Durham, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 3s. 6d. 

Academy and Literature. — “Nothing has been done perfunctorily ; Professor 
Duff is himself interested in Byron, and passes on to his reader, in consequence, 
some of the eftiotion ho hiiiiKelf has felt." 

Mr G. K. Chesterton in ‘The Daily News.’— “Mr Wight Duff has made an 
exccL'dingly good selection from the poems of Byron, and added to them a clear 
and capable iutrc^Iuctory study." 

Professor U. WtUker in ‘Englische Studien.’—“ Wight Duff’s Byron wird 
sicherli<-h dazu beitragen dos Dichters Werke in England mehr zu verbreiten, 
als dies lusher ‘gescliel^n ist. Aber auch in Deutschland ist das Buch alien 
1 ^ reu’adeu Byroad warm zu empfoblen,” 
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HI5T0RY. 

A Short History of Scotland. 

By Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo, 


LATIN AND GREEK. . 

Hig^her Latin Prose. 

With an Introduction hy H. W. Agdsn, M.A., Principal, Upper Canada 
College, Toronto ; formerly Assistaiit-Maatcfr, Fettes College, Edinburgh; ; 
late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Bell University Sclwlar, 
28. 6d. 

*** ..4 Key [for Teachers only\ 5s. 7i&t. 

Educational Times.— “Those who are in need of a short practical guide on 

the subject will .find Mr .Auden's little worj: well worth a trfel The passages 

cho.seu are well suited for translation.” 

School Guardian.— “This is an excellent Latin prose stanual. The hints 
on composition are first-rate, and should be of considerable use to the student 

of style who has maatV’od the ordinary rules of prose writing Altogether, 

this is a very valuable little book.” 

Lower Latin Prose. 

By K. P. WUiSON, M.A., Assistant-Master, Fettes College, Edmbnrgh. 
28. 0d, 

*** A Key [Jor Teachers only), 5s. 7iet, 

Journal of Education.— “ A w(^ll-aiTa]iiged and lu^lpful manua!. The whole 
book is well printed and clear. We can unreservedly recommend the work.” 

Higher Latin Unseens. 

For the Use of Higuer Forms and University Students. Selected, with In- 
troductory Bints on Translation, by H. W. Auden, M.A., Principal, Upiicr 
Canada College, Toronto ; formerly Assistant- jX.as ter, f'utte.s College, E(lir)- 
burgh; late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Bdll Unisersity 
Scholar. 2s. fid. 

Educational News.— “The hints on tramslaiion ji^iven by Mr Auden are the 
most useful and judicious we have seen in such small hulk, and they are illus- 
trated with skilful point and aptness.” 

Lower Latin Unseens. 

Selected, with Introduction, by W. Lobban, M.A., Classical Master, High 
School, Glasgow. 2s. 

Athensaum.— “ More interesting in. substance than such things usually are.” 
Journal of Education.— “ Will f)e welcomed by all teachers of talin.” 

School Guardian.— “ The introductory hints on trajslation* should be well 
studied ; they are most valuable, and well put” ' 
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Now issued at 1 .. 0d. net to meet the reqixirements of the 
Education* Department for a Latin Translation Book suited to 
ijupiis in the early stage of the subject. In its more expensive 
form* the volume has been extensively used by the greater Public 
Schools, and is in its Twelfth Edition. A specimen copy will be 
sef^t gratis to any l^acher •w^hing to examine the book with 
a view to introduction. 

TWELFTH EDITION. 

Aditus Faciliores. 

AN EASY LATIN CONSTRUING BOOK, 

WITH VOCABULARY. 

BY 

A. POTTS, M.A., LL.D., 

Late Head -Mas ter of tlw Fettos College, Edinburgh, and sometime 
• Fellow of at Joli^i’s College, Cambridge ; 

AND THIS 

Kkv. C. DARNELL, M.A., 

Late Head- Mas ter of Cargilfiold Preparatory Schucjlf Edinburgh, 
and Scl^lar of Pciubi^)ke and Downing 
^ Colleges, Cambridge. 


Contents. 

PART I. — Stories and Fables — The Wolf oa Ids Death- Bed — Alex- 
ander and the Pirate — Zeno’s Teaching — Ten Helpers — The Swallow 
and the «tVnts— Discern tent — Pleasures of Country Life — The Wolf and 
the Lamb — Simplicity of Farm Life Allcient Italy — The Conceited 
Jackdaw -*-'1116 Ant and the Grasshopper — The Hares contemplate 
Suicide — The Clever Pa;Tot-~ Simple Siving — Tlie Human Hand — The 
Hear — Value of Rivers — Love of the Country — Juno and the Peacock — 
The Camel — The Swallow and the Birds—The Boy and the Echo— The 
Stag and the Fouutam — The Cat’s Device — The Human Figure — The 
Silly, Chow — Abrahanfa yeath- Bed— The Frogs ask for a King — The 
Gods select severally a Favourite Tree — Hoar the Other Side. 

PART U. -Historical Extracts — The Story of tiik Fabii : Histori- 
cal Introduction — The Story of the Fabii. ' The Conquest of Veii : 
Historical Introduction — The Conquest of Veii. The Sacrifice of 
Dbcius ; Historical Introduction — The Sacrifice of Deciua. 

PART in.— The First Roman Invasion of Britain —Introduction 
to Extracts from Caesar’s Commentaries — The First Roman Invasion of 
Britain. 

PART IV.— The Life of Alexander the Great— Historical Intro 
duction-|~Life and Campaigns of Alexander tho Great. 

Appendix. Vocabulary. Addenda. 

Tu'o Maps to lllnstrate the- First Roman Invasion of Britain atxd the 
Campaigns of AUsoander the Gnat. 
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First Latin Sentences and Prose. 

By K. P. Wilson, M.A., late Scholar of Fcm]>roke Collegt', Curulaidge ; 
Assistant-Master at Fettes College. With 'Vocabulary. 2s, 6*d. ‘ Also 
issued in Two Parts, Is. 6d. each. 

Saturday Review.-— “This is just thr riglit sorUot' help the begin nei^w ants. 

It is certainly a book to be recomniendod for preparatory schools or the 

lower classes of a public school.” , ? ^ 

Educational Review. — “ Form masters in search of a new compositi'ctu* book 
will welcorue this publication.” * * ' 

A First Latin Reader. 

With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary. By K. P. Wilson, M, A.,. Fettt'S 
College. Crown Cvo, la. 6d. 

Tales of Ancient Thessaly. 

An Elementary Latin Reading - Book, with Notes and Vocabulary. By 
J. W. E. PkaIaCK, M.A., Headmaster yf Merton Court* Preparatory School, 
Sidenp ; late Assistant-Mavster, University College School, London. With 
a Preface by J. L. Paton, M.A., late Fellow of John’s College, 
Cambridge ; Hiwlmaster of the Gruinmar School, Manchester. Is. 

Guardiaa.— “ A striding and attrfvctivo volume. Altogether, we have here 
quite a noteworthy little venture, to which we nish all success.” 

Latin Verse Unseens. 

By G. Middleton, M.A., Classical Master, Aberdeen Grammar School, 
late Scholar of Emraacnel College, Cambridge; Joint-Author of ‘Student’s 
Companion to Latin Authors.' Ls, 6d. 

SchoolmaBter. They form excellent practice in J unseen ’ wf^k, in a great 
variety of style and .subject. •For purposes of general study and as practice for 
examinations the book is a thoroughly useful one.” 

f 

Latin Historical Unseens. 

For Army Classes, By L, C. Vaughan Wilkes, M.A. 2s. 

Army and Navy Gazette.— “ Will be found veii^ useful by candidates! for 
entrance to Sandhurst, Woolwich, and the Milftia.” * ‘ 

5 tonyhurst Latin Grammar. 

By Rev. John Gbraed. Second Edition. Pp. 195^. Sa. 

Aditus Faciliores Grceci*. 

An Easy Greek Construing Book, with Comph^te Vocabulary.* By tho late 
A. W. Potts, M.A., LL.Jl., and the Rev. C. Dx knell, M.A. Filth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3a. 

Camenarum Ffosculos in Usum Fettesianorum clecerptos 
Notis quibusdam iliustraverunt A. 004,. Potts*, M.A^, LL.D. ; 
Gul. a. Heard, M.A., LL.D. New Impression, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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Greek* Accjdenc^. 

.tor Use iu Prejparatory and Public Schools. By T. C. WeathkkheaD, 
M.-AT.,. HeadmaBier, Choir School, King’s College, Cambridge; formerly of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Beil University Scholar. Is. 6d. 
Lit'^rature, — “Not the least of its merits is the clearness of the type, both 
Greek and English.” 

Pil t. — “ TLlie most useful book for beginners we have seen.” 


The^ Messenian Wars. 

* An Elementary Greek Reader. With Exercises and Full Vocabulary. By 
II. W. Auden, M.A., Principal, Upper Canada College, Toronto ; formerly 
Assistant-Master, Fetles College, Edinburgh ; late Scholar of CTirist’s College, 
Cambridge, and Boll University Scholar. Is. dvl. 

Suturday Review. — “A far more spirited narrative thfn the Anabasis. We 
warmly commend the book.” 

Wigher Greek Prose. 

With an Introduction bj'*H. W. Auden, M.A., Principal, Upper Canada 
College, Toronto. 2s, 6ii. ifm' Teachers only), 5s. net. 

Guarijian.— '“IJie selection of passages for translation into Greek is certainly 
well made.” 

Journal of Education.— “ A manual of well-gradi:^ed exercises in Greek 
Prose Composition, ranging ^rom short Sentences to continuous pieceuS.” 

Lower Greek Prose. 

By K. P, vViLEON, M.A., Assistant- Mas ter in Feites College, Edinburgh. 
2s, (id. A Key {far Teachers only), 5s. net. 

School Gua.vdian. — “A well-arranged, book, designed to meet the needs of 
middle forres in schools.” 

Hi.eher Greek Unseens. 

For the Use of Higher Forms and University Students, Selectevd, with 
Tiitrodiietory Hints on Translation, by H. V/. Audsn, M.A., Principal, 
Upper Canada College, Toronto; foimerly Assistant- Master, Fottes College, 
Edinburgh. *2s. (>d. 

Educational Tiines. — ‘lit contains a good selection quite difficult enough 
for the liighest forin'^ of pubbe .scliools.” 

SchOOlmaBter. -»“'rhe introductory remarks on style and translation form 
eminently profitable preliminary readin<g tor the earnest and diligent worker in 
the golden mine of classical scholarship.” 

Greek Unseens. 

Being Pnb Hundukd Passages for Tran-suation at Sight in Junior 
Or ASSES. Selected and arranged. With Tutroduction by W. IjOrban, M.A., 
Cla?tsical Master, The High School, Glasgow. 2s. 

This little botk is desig ned for the use of tho.se preparing for the Leaving Cer- 
^ ^ Preliiuinary7*tion({Qn MatriculatToiTTamYs^ examinations in 
Grt^ek. tracts are arawn’lrom'over Taco^^^^ 

has been had in the selection to literary or historical interest, and in the arrange- 
ment to progre.saive difficulty. 
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Greek Verse Unseens. 

By T. R. Mills, M.A,, Lecturer in Clftssics, University College, 'Dundee, 
formerly Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford; Joint-Author of ‘Student’s 
Companion to Latin Authors.’ Is, 6d. , 

School Guardian.— A capital selection made toh much diacretionT. It 

is a great merit that the selections are intelligible apart from their cpr.ext.” 

Univerrity Correspondent. — '‘This careful and judicious ^^election s.hould 
be found very useful in the higher forms of schools and in preparing for less 
advanced University examinations for Honours.” 


Greek Test Papers. 

By James Moiu, Litt, I)., LL.D., late co-Kector of Aberdeen Grammar School. 
2s. 6d. 

A Key {for Teachers only)^^s. ne^. 

University Correspondent.™" This useful b^ok The papers are based 

on the long experience of a practical teacher, and should ptove extremely help- 
ful and suggestive to all teachers of Greek. 


Greek Prose Pht;^e Book. 

Based on Thucydides, Xenophon, Demosthenes ,^1and Plato. Arranged accord- 
ing to subjects, with Indexes. By H. W.' Auden, M.A., Editor of 
‘ Meissner’s Latin Phrase Book.’ Interleaved, 3s. 6d, 

Spectator.— " A good piece of work, and likely to be useful.” 

Athen»um.— "A useful little volume, helpful to boys who are learning to 
write Greek prose.” 

Journal of Education, — "Of great .service to schoolboys . and , schoolmasters 
alike. The idea of iuterleavin^.is es| ecially commendable.” 


Aristophanes — Pax. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. Sharpley, M.A., late Scholar 
of Corpus Christ! College, Oxford. In 1 vol. 128. Od. net. 

\ 

%. * * 

A Short History ol the Ancient Greeiks from the 
Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. 

By P. Giles, Litt.D., LL.D., Master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
With Maps and Illustrations. ^ {fn preparation. 

Outlines of Greek History. 

By the Same Author, In 1 vol, \Jro preparation. 

A Manual of Classical Geog^raphy. 

By John L. Myrrs, M. A., B’eHow of Magdalene lege ; Professor of 
Ancient History, Oxford, [In preparation. 
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BLACKWOODS’ 

• ILLUSTRATED 

CtASSlCAL TEXT5.- 

General Editor— H. W. AUDEN, M.A. 

Principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto; formerly Assistant-Master at 
• F(fltes ('ollege; late Scholar of Christ’s College, Canit»ridgo, and Bell Uni- 
•?ersity Scholar. 


LitoraiturGM- The best^we have seen of the new type of school- 
book.” * ^ 

If the price of this series is considered, we know 
not wh?)ro to loftk for its equal.” 

Public School The plates and/maps seem to have 

been prepared regardlesseof cost. Xtro wonder how it ean all be done 
at the price.” 


BLACKWOODS’ CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

Cfiesar -Gallic War, Books I. -III. 

By J. M. Haudwich, M.A., Assistant^Ias^r at Bngby ; late Scholar of 
vSt John’s iCollego, Cambridge. With or without Vocabulary. Is. do. 

Csesar — Gallic War, Books IV., V. 

By Rev. St J. B. Wynne Willson, M.A., Headmaster, Haileybnry College ; 
lato Scholar of St Johi^ College, Cambridge. With or without Vocabulary, 
Is. 6(if. Vocabulary separately, 3d. 

C*esar— Clallic* War, Books VL, VII. 

By C. A. A. Du Pontf.t, M.A., Assistant-Master at Harrow. With or with- 
out Vocabulary. Is. 6d. 

■Vir^^il— Oeorgic 1. 

By J. Barokaunt, M.A., Assistant -Master at Westminster; late Scholar 
of University' College, Oxford. \ b . 6d. 

Virgil Cfeorgic IV. 

By J. Saroea'ontiiM. A , Assistant-Master at Westminster; late Scholar of 
University College, Oxford. Is. 6d. 
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BLACKWOODS^ CLASSICAL TEXTS 
Virgfil — yGneid, Books V., VL 

By Rev. St J. B. Wykne Willson, M.A. , Headmaster, Haili ytmry 
College. Is. 6d. '' 

Ovid— jVletamorplioses (Selections). 

By J. H. ViNOB, lato Scholar of Christ's Collcp^a, Cuiobridi^c, 

Assistant-Master at Bradfield. Is. 6d. 

Ovid — Elegiac Extracts. 

By R. B. Buhnaby, M.A. Oxon. ; Classical Master, Trinity Coll<‘;^3, 
Glenalmond. IsV 6d. 

Arrian — Anabasis, Books 1 ., II. 

By H, W. AtJDKN, M.A,, late Scholar of Chri.st's College, Cambridge ; 
Principal of Upper Canada College, ToroiVlo ; formerly Assistant- Master 
at Fettes College. 2s. 6d. 

Homer — Odyssey, Book VI. 

By E. E. SlKKS'^, M. A., Fello^r and Lecturer of St John’s College, 
Cambridge. Is. 6d. 

Homer— Odyssey, Book VH. 

By E. E. SiKKS, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St John's (lollegc, 
Cambridge, {In, preparation . 

Demosthenes — Olynthiacs, 1-3. 

By IT. Sharpley, M.A., late Scholar of Corpus Qpllege, Oxfoi? ! ; Assistant- 
Master at Hereford SchoM. I’s. 6d. 

Horace— Odes, Books I,,» If. 

By J. Sargkaunt, M.A., late Scholar of University College, Oxford; 
Assistant-Master at Wostmin‘>ter. Is, 6d. 

Horace — Odes, Books HL, IV. 

By J. SaRGEAUNT, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westmin.'jter. Is. 6d. 

Cicero — In Catilinam, I. -IV. 

By H. W. Auden, M.A., lato Scholar of Christ’, s College, (Janibridge ; 
Principal of Upper Canada /jollege, Toronto; formerly As.sistaut-.Ma.stev 
at Fettes College. Is. 6d. 

Cicero — De Senectute and De Amici! ia. 

By J. H. VlNOE, M.A., As.sistant-Mastor at Bradludd. , 

[In preparation . 

Cicero — Pro Le^e Manilia and Pro Archia. 

By K. P. Wilson, M.A., late Scholar of Peinbrokj College, Cambridge ; 
Assistant- Mas ter at Fettes College. 2s. 6d. 
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4LACH<b0DS’ CLASSICAL TEXTS — continued, 
Cic€?r 6 -“Select Letters. 

Rev. T. Nickltn, M.A., Asi^stant-Master at Rossall, 2s. 64. 

Cic^o— Pro Caecina. 

By%ev. Lupton, M.A. Cantab., Assistant -Master at M.irlborou^li 

•C^Jflege. {in preparation. 

• * 

Tacitus — Agricola. 

By H. F. Morland Simpson, M.A., late Scholar of PernbroVe College, 
Cambridge; Rector of Aberdeen CTi’amiuar School. [In preparation. 

• • 

Xenophon — Anabasis, Books L, II. 

By A. J AGGER, l^.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge ; Head- 
' master, Queen Elizabetlfs Grammar School, Mansfield, Is. 6d. 

Sallust — Jugurtha. 

By I. F. Smedley, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster ; late Fellow of 
Pemiirolie Coliege, Cambridge. Is. 6d. 

Euripides — Hercules Furens. • 

By F. H. Blakenet, M.^., lleadnuister, King’s School, Ely. 2s. 6d. 

Livy— Book XXVIII. 

By G. Middleton, M.A., Classicval Master in Aberdeen Grammar School; 
and A. SODTBR, D.Litt., Regius Professor of llunianity in the University of 
Aberdeen. Is. 6d. 

Livy — Bo«k IX. 

By J. A. Nicklin, B.A., late Scholar of St John’s College, Cambridge; 
Assistant-ill aster at Liverpool College. {In preparation, 

Nepos — Select Lives, 

By Rev. E. J. W. Ugughtgn, I). IX, Headmaster of Rossall School. 

[/» the prens. 


MODBlRN LANGUAGES. 

FRENCH. 

Historicaf Reader of Early French. 

Containing Passages Illustrative of the Growth of the French Language 
from the Eaitiest Times to the end of the 1.0th Century. By Herbert A. 
Strong, JjL.D., Officier de P Instruction Publirpie, Professor of Latin, 
Upiver.sity College, Liverpool; and L. D. Barnett, M.A., Litt.D. 3s. 
Guardip.!!. — A moati valuable companion to the modem handbooks on his 
torical French grammar.” 


D 
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The Tutorial Handbook of French Composition. 

By Alfred Mhrcibr, L.4s-L., Lecturer on French Langniige and Li^-erature 
ill the University of St Andrews. 3s. 6d. 

Educational Times. ~-“A very useful book, which admirably accomplishes 

its object of helping students preparing^ fol^ examiijations It is on rJther 

novel lines, which commend themselves at once to any one who has had to' teach 
the subject" 

French Historical Unseens. 

For Army Classes. By N. E. Toke, B.A. 2.s. dd. 

Journal of Education.— ‘'A distinctly good book May be iinroseivadly 

commended." 

A First Book 6i “Free Composition” in French. 

By J. Edmond Mansion, B.*v%s-L., Senior Modern Language Master, Ceorge 
Watson’s College, Edinburgli. Is. r 

School World. We recommend it warmly to all teachers of French, and 
trust that it >\ill have a wide circulation." 

French Test Papers for Civil Service and University 
Students. 

Pldited by Emile YL le FraN(JOIS, French Tutor, Redcliff House, Win- 
chester House, St Ives, &c., Clifton, BristoL 2s. 

Weekly Register.— ^‘Deserves as much praise Is can bo heaped on it 

'rhoroughly good work throughout." 

All French Verbs in Twelve Hours (except Defective 
Verbs). 

By Alfred J. Wyatt, M.A. Is. 

Weekly Register. — “ Altogetho - unique among French gramfiiatical helps, 
with a system, w'itli a cmip fV(X'U, with avoidance of repetition, with a premium 
on intellectual study, v/hich ct.ustitute a new departure." 

The Children’s Guide to the French Lang'ua^e. 

By Annie G. Fkiirier, Teacher of French in the Ladies’ College, Queen 
Street, Edinburgh. Is. ^ 

Schoolmaster.— “ The method is good, and* the hook will be round helpful 
by those who have to teach French to small chihlren." 

GERMAN. 

A History of German Literature. 

By John G. Robertson, Ph.U., Professor of German in the University 
of London. lOs, fid. net. 

Times.— “In such an enterpri.se even a tolerable approach to success is some- 
thing of an achievement, and in regard to German literature xMr Robertson 
appears to have made a nearer approach than any other Engli.sb writer." 

Outlines of the History of German Lit;?ratuV-e. 

For the Use of Schools. By the Same Author. Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. not. 
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OR tljBOVIUS’ GERMAN SERIES. 

A .Rractical Qerinan Grammar, Reader and Writer. 

By Louis Lubovius, Ph.D., German Master, Hillhead High School, Gla.s- 
*gow; Lecturer on German, UJF.C.* Training College; Examiner for Degrees 
ill Arts, University of Glasgow. • 

Part I.— Elementary. 2s. 

Part II. 3a. 

Loywer German. 

Reading, Supplementary Grammar with Exercises, and Material for Com- 
‘ position. With Notes and Vocabulary, and Ten Songs in Sol-Fa Notation. 

By Louis Lubovius, Ph.D. 28. 6d. 

Athenjeum.— *‘The volume is well designed.” 

f*reparatory Schools Review. — “A capital reading-book for middle forms.” 

Progressive SermJri Composition. 

With copious Notes and I(Wms, and First Introduction to German 
Phti.oloqy. By Louis LuBoyios, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 

Also in Two Parts : — 

Progressive German Composition. 2s. 6d. 

***■ A Key {for Teachers only), f>sfnet. 

First lntrodu#tion to German Philology. Is. 6d. 

Journal of Education.— “The passages for translation are well selected, 
and the notes to the passages, as well as the grammatical introduction, give 

real assistance The part of the book dealing with Gorman philology deserve.^ 

great praise.” 


A Compepdious German Reader. 

Consi.sting of Historical, Extracts, Spe(?^mens of German Literature, Lives 
of German Authors, an Outline of German History (lf)I0-1890), Biographical .and 
Historical Notes. Especially adapted for the use of Aniiy Cla.sses. By G. B. 
BeaKj'M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Guardiui^. — “This mewod compilation is cert.«iinly an improvement on the 

hotch-potch of miscellane/us pas.sages to be found in many of the older books.” 

SpartanerjBnglin/e. A Story of Life in a Cadet College. 

By Paul von SzczEPAfJsKi. Edited, with Vocabulary and Notes, by J. M. 
Morrison, M.A., Master in Modern* Languages, Aberdeen Grammar 
School. ^ 2.S. ^ 

Scotsman.— “An admirable reader for teaching German on the new method, 
and is .sure to prove popular both with .students and with teachers.” 

A German Reader for Technical Schools. 

By Ewali\F. Seokler, Senior Language Master at the Birmingham Muni- 
cipal Day School f German Lecturer, Birmingham Evening School ; French 
Lecturer, Stourbridge Technical School. 2s. 
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SPANISH. 

A Spanish Grammar. 

With Copious Exorcises in Translation and Composition ; Easy reading 
Lessons and Extracts from Spanish Auth( 2 rs ; a List of Idioms ; a Glossary 
of Commercial Terms (English-SpanisW ; and a copious General Vocabvlary 
(Spanish- English). By William A. Kesskn, Teacher of Spanish, Hillh«ad 
High S«;hool, Glasgow. 3s. 6d. ^ , •' 

Investors* Review. — “To the student who wishes to master the SnrtmV,h 
language for commercial or literary purposes this admirable littI6 book yvill 
prove invaluable.” 

Commerce.— •“ Contains practically all that is necessary for the acquirement 
of a working knowledge of the language,” 


MATHEMATIQS. 

Arithmetic. 

With numerous Examples, Revision Tests, and Examination Papers. By 
A. Vbitoh Lothian, M.A., B.Sc., P.k.S. E., Mathematical and Science 
Lecturer, E.C. Training College, Glasgow. Ansxoerf.. 3s. 6d. 

Guardian.— “A work of first-rate importance. W'e should find it hard 

to suggest any improveikent We venture to predict that when the book 

becomes known, it will command a very wide circulation in our public schools 
and elsewhere.” 

Practical Arithmetical Exercises. 

For Senior Pupils in Schools. Containing upwards of 8000 Examples, 
consisting in great part of Problems, and 750 Extracts from Examination 
Papers. Second Edition, Revised. 364 pages, 3s. With Answers ^ 3s. fid, 
James Welton, Esq., Lecturer on Education, and Master of Method, 
Yorkshire College.—^* Your * Pribtica‘i Arithmetic ’ seemsHo me tho rnbst com})lete 
collection of exercises in existence. Both idea and execution are excellent.” 

Elementary Algebra. 

The Complete Book, 288 pp., cloth, 23. With Answers, 2a. 6d. Answers 
sold separately, price 9d. Pt. I., 64 pp., 6d. Pt. II., 64 pp., 6d. Pt. 
III., 70pp., 6d. Pt. IV., 96 pp., 9d. Answerst to Pts. L, II., ITT., each 
2d. An.s^c 5 r.^ to Pt. IV., 3d. i [ »• \ 

Educational News.— “A short and compact introduction,, to Algebra 'The 

exercises are remarkably good, and the arrangement the subject-matter is on 
the soundest principles. ITie work is, on the whole, tb be commended as being 
at once inexpensive and scholarly.” 

Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 

With 7200 Examples and Answers. 264 pp. 2g. 6d. Also in Six Parts, 
limp cloth, price 6d. each. 

Teachers* Monthly. — “ The examples are mainly concrete, as they should 
be, are of all varieties, and, what is most important, of the light amount of 
difficulty.* < 

Educational News.— “ This is, as a matter of fact, at once a h^indbook and a 
an(ly book. It is an absolute storehouse of exercises inemental computations. 
......There are most valuable practical hints to teachers.” 
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Modern 'Geometry of the Point, Straight Line, and 
. • Circle. 

An Elementary Treatise. By J. A. Third, D.Sc., Headmaster of Spier's 
# School, Beith. 3s. ^ • * 

^^oolmaster. — “Bach branch of this wide subject is treated with brevity, 
it.iij'^iiue, andyet with amazing completeness considering the size of the volume. 
S^jaarueat airaS'eliable an elforl deserves success." • 

. Journal* of Education. — “ An exceedingly useful text -book, full enough 
for*nearly every educational purpose, and yet not repellent by overloading." 

Educational News. — “ A book which will easily take rank among the best of 
its kini The subject is treated with complete thoroughness and honesty,” 

Mensuration. 

128 pp., cloth, Is. Also in Two Parts. Pt. I., Parallelograms and Tri- 
angles. 64 P^er, 4d.; cloth, 6d. Pt. II., Circles and Solids. 

64 pp. Paper, 4(1?; clolh,, 6d. Ansictrs may be had separately, price 2d. 
each Part. • ^ 

Educational Tfmes.--“The explanations are always clear and to the point, 
whilo the exorcises are so exceptionally numerous that a wide selection is ojETered 
to the ntudents who make use of the book." 

Higher Arithmetic. 

For Ex-Standard and (i:)ntinuatiou Clas.scs. 128 pp. Paper, 6d. ; (doth, 8d. 
With Ansioers^ cloth, lid Aiisicers may be had separately, price 3d. 


GEOQR^PIIY. 

Fifty 'Fifth Thousand » 

Elements of Modern Geography. 

By the Rev. Alexander Maokay, LL.D., F.R.G.S. Revised to the 
present time. Pp.-3^. 3s. 

Schoo45naBter.--“ For«eni#r pupils or pupil-teachers the b'ook contains all 
that is desirable....... It»i! well got up, and bears the mark of much care in the 

authorship and editing.” 

¥ 

One Hundred and Ninety^Sixth Thousand. 

Outlines of Modern Geography*. 

• By the «Gamk Author. Revised to the present time. Pp. 128. Is. 

TluiSe ‘ Outlines ’—in many respects an epitome of the ‘ Elements ’—are care- 
fully jrrepared to meet the wants of beginners. The arrangement is the same 
as in the Aflthor’s larger works. 

One Hundred and Fifth Thousand. 

First 'Steps in Geography. 

By the Same Author. 18mo, pp. 66. Sewed, 4d. ; in cloth, 6d. 
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A Manual of Classical Geography. 

By John L. Myiies, M.A., Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. 

[M preparaiio7i, 

CHEMISTRY AND POPULAR 
SCIENCE. 

Forty Elementary Lessons in Chemistry. 

By W. L. Sargant, M.A., Headmaster, Oakham School. Illustrated. 
Is. 6d. 

Glasgow Herald. — “Remarkably well arranged for teaching purtioses, £nd 
shows the compiler to have a real gi'ip of sound educational prjjjciples. The hook 
is clearly written and aptly illustrated.” 

Inorganic Tables, with Notes and ^Equations. 

By H. M. TrMPANY, B.Sc., Science fdaster, Borough Technical School, 
Shrewsbury. Crown 8vo, Is. 

Things of Everyday. 

A Popular Science Reader on 'Some Con^mon Things. With Illus- 
trations. 2s. 

Guardian. — “ Will bo found useful by temdiers in elementary and continuation 

schools who have to conduct classes in the ‘science of common things.’ Well 

and strongly bound, and illustrated by beautifully clear diagrams.” 


aEQLOGY. 

An Intermediate Text- Book of Geology. 

By Professor Chaulks Lapworth, LL.D,., University, Birmingham. 
Founded on Dr Page’s ‘ Introductory Text-Book of Geology.’ With Illus- 
trations. 5s. 

Educational News. — “Tlie work is lucid and attractive, and will take high 
rank among the best text-books on the subject.” u ^ 

Publishers’ Circular. — ‘*The arrangement of the \iew book is in every way 
excellent, and it need hardly he said that it is thoj oiighly up to date in all 

details Simplicity and clearness in the book are as Won ounce d as its accuracy, 

and students and teachers alike will find it of lasting Wnefit to them.” 

Education. — “The name of the Author is a guarantee that the subject is 
effectively treated, and the inforiftation and views up to date.” 


PAL/EONTOLOQY 

A Manual of Palaeontology. , 

For the Use of Students. With a General Introduction on Jhe Pi’inciples of 
Palfeontology, By Professor H. ALLKYNE Nicu*)LSON, Aherdpen, and 
Richard Lydbkkbr, B. A., F.G.S. &c. Third Edition. Entirely rewritten 
and greatly enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo, with 1419 Engravings. 63s. 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Fifteenth Edition^ Revised, 

Introductory Text- Book of. Physical Geoi^raphy. 

^ith Sketch-Maps and lllu.s!r.'iJioiis. By David Page, LL.,!-., Pro- 
fessor of Ceology in the Durham College of Science, J^ewcastle. Kevised 
“b5',Prof^8,<>r Charles Lafwokth. 2s. 6d. 

•Athenaaum.-— “ The divisions of the subject are so clearly defiiiefl, the explana- 
tio||js are sft lucid, the relations of one portion of the subject to another are so 
Satishictorily shown, and, above all, the bearings of the allied sciences to Physical 
Geography are brought out- with so much precision, that every reader will feel 
that ditheiilties have been removed and the path of study smoothed before him.” 

PSYCHOLOGY AND 'LOGIC. 

* An Introdu^;**^ T/?:s:t-Book of Log^ic, 

With Numerous Examples , Vid Exercises. Bv’- S ydney Hi ubekt Mklldnk, 
M.A. (Loiul.)j D.Sc. (E^iu.)'^' Examiner in Philosophy in the University ul 
Edinburgh. Fifth Edition, l#^vised. Crown 8vo, os, 

Scotsman. — “This is a well -studied academic test -book, in which t!ie 
tra(litif)nal doctfine that has been li.anded down from Aristotie to the univer- 
sity professors of to-day is expounded with clearness, and upon an instructive 
system which leads up naturally to (lie Jeeper and different speculations involved 

in modern logic. The b^ok, in line, is .an excellent working text-book of its 

subject, liktdy to prove uslful both to students and to teachers.” 

Elements of Psychology. 

By Sydney .Ukrbkrt Mellonk, M.A, (Eomb), D.Sc. (Edin,), and M.amARET 
D'kij.mmond, M.A. (Edin.) Second Ediition, Bevised. Crown 8vo, .^^s. 
Scotsman.™ “Thoroughness is a feature of the work, and, treating psychology 
as a living science, it will be fouml fresh, suggestive, and up-to-date.” 

Education.*— “The# author-s of this va^umc^ have made satisfactory use of 
acLTcdited jiuthOrities ; in addition, they have pur.sued original investigations 
,,anlf conducted experiments, with the result that great freshness of treatment 
**' marks their contribution to the teaching ff psychology ” 

A Short History of Logic. 

By Pyubekt Adamson, IvE.D., Late Professor of Logic in the UniversiTy of 
Glasgow. Edited '1);^W. R. Sorekv, Litt.D., LL.D., Follow of the Britisli 
Ac*?it^iiy, Professorlf J\^ral Pliilo.sophy, University of Cambridge. Cr.iwn 
8vo, .bs net. ^ I 

“'I’iiore is no otffor ILitory of Logie-~.shurt or long— in English, and no similar 
short v/ork in any other^j^aiiguage.” 

FORESTRY. 

T^he Elements of British Forestry. 

A. Handbook for Forest Apprentices .and Students of Forestry. By John 
Nisbkt, 1).(E., Professor of Forestry at the West ot Scotland Agricultural 
College, Author of ‘The Forester,’ Crown 8vo, o.s. bd. net. 

Forest Entomology. 

* By A. T.»Gillanders, Wood Manager to His Grace the Duke of NorUiumbcr- 
land, K.G. SecAid Edition, Revised. With 351 Illustrations. Demy Svo, 
168. net. 
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ELEMENTARY SERIES'. 


BLACKWOODS’ 


LITERATURE READERS; 

.Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A., 

Professor of Education in the University of London. , 


BOOK I. . 
BOOK II. . 
BOOK III. . 
BOOK IV. . 


Pp. 228. Price la. 

Pp. 275. Price la. 4d, 
Pp. 303. Price la. 6d. 
Pi). 381. Price la. 6d. . 


NOTE. ^ ^ 

This new Series would seek to fo r ij^eratur e wh a t lias 
alreajy been by many series ^of""SchQoi"^eaders for 

History^ Geog^raphy, and Sdenc^l Many teachers feY th^ 
t heir pupils should be introduced as soon as possible. to 
works of the gre^t writers, and that reading may be learnt 
:^rom these worl^ at least "as wctl tas from cornpiiations 
specially written for the youiij;:. Because of recent changes 
in inspection, the present IS a specially suitable time fer 
the rn^troiluction ot suclb a series into Elementary "Schoofs^ 
tn the Preparatory Departments of Secondary Schools tlie 
need fer such 

rr"ls to be "noted" t hat the books aye not rganuals of 
English literatureV but imiefely feaders7 the matter of 
is drawn entirely Trom auffior of recognised standing. "TH 

the usual aids given Tn headers are supplied ; but iilustra^ 

tions, as affordin{< no kelp in dealing wfth Literature, are 
excluded ^rom the series. ^ 

“ Tho volumes, which are capitally ^rinAjd, consist *oP selected 
readings of increasing difficulty, to which ^nd exercises are 

added at the end. The .selected pieces a;re admii’ ably chosen, especially 
in the later books, which will form a beginning for a really sound 
and wide appreciation of the stores of good English verse and 
prose.”— Al/reiiajum. 

“The selected readings.. ^ . are interesting, and possessed of real 
literary value. Tho books are well bound, the ‘^'laper is excellent, 
and the unusual boldness and clear spacing of the type go far *lo 
compensate for the entire absence of pictorial illustrations. ^'—Cfi/ardino. 

‘^A very excellent gradus to the more accessible heights of the 

English Parnassus The appendices on spelling, word-building, 

and grammar are the work of a skilful, practical * teacher.”— -Pa// 
Mall Gazette. 

“If we had the making of tho English Educational Code for 
Elementary Schools, we should insert a regulation that all boys and 
girls should spend two whole years on these ^four books, .and on 
nothing oiee** —Bradford Observer. 

“The books are graded with remarkable akill.”— (J/es^'oir Herald. 
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“ Absolutefy the best set of all the history readers that have hitherto 
beei^ • published.*’— r/7^ Guardian, 

THE STORY OF THE WORLD. 

rlfK Ci^ ^DREN OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. (In Five iBooks.) 

ByM. B. SYNGE. 

with Coloured Frontispieces and numerous] Illustrations by 
B. At, Synge, A.R.B,, an di Maps, 


BOOK I. OtP.:’” "K'^RES OF THE GREAT SEA. Is. 4d. 

^ Colotolal^EdiSon, Is. 6d. 

Tiii; of A)ji'.i}ua!a — Info i Greek Colonies — Alheu.s -• T!to Dc.ith ol’ 

in E^' 3 ^pt—Tl^ Children uf I-siael - Socriites— The Hfory of Rmuulus ami llciuus 
'Idle First 5lorcharit Fleet — Hiram, King of — TTowHor^^ns hfO'i. ♦h;- Rridijc— Coviolanu.s 
'ryro— Kin« Snlonion's Fleet —'i’lic Story of — .■Ci->...n-*«-r i i l-iir. .' of Macedonia 

Carthage —'I’lie Story of llie Ti.'o The. Coinpie.iF of India — Alexander’s 

.Siege of Troy— Tir* AilMnitun .s o? f Citj --'riie Koitian Fleet— The Adventures of 
Thy Da W'li of History— 'I'lift Fall#)f Tyre - Hannibal — The Knd of Caithage “• The 
The Rise of Carthage— Hanno’s Adventures Trinnipli of Rome -Julius Ca^.sar— The 
—The Rattle of Marathou— King Ahasuerns Plight of Poinpey— 'The Deatii of Csfisar. 

— How Leonidas kept the Pass — Some 


BOOK 11. THE DISCOVERY OF NEW WORLDS. Is. 6d. 

'J’liK Roii'an W(*Tl(f - The Tra.^edy of Nero- - Mait^ifOidir'ans — l^xince Henry, th»' Sailor — 
Tlie Gia:ci Fire.iu Rfuuo— 'I’he Destruction The. Invencion of Printing — Vasco da Gama’s 
(if IViiilfioii —M.'ircui.s Aurelius — Christians to Great Voyage — Golden Goa -Christopher 
■’The Ijions -A New Rome — 'The Armies of Coluftbus — T)ie Last of the Moors — Di.s- 
the Norih - King Arthur and lus Knights— <‘overy of the New World — Columbus in 
How the Northmen conquered England — Cliaiu.s— Discovery of the Pacific— Magei- 
The Fir.st Crusade — Frederick Rarbsro.ssa — Ian’s Straits — Montezuma — Siege and Fall of 
'J'lie Third Crusade— The Days of Chivalry Mexico — Conquest of Peru — A Great 
— Queen of •the Adriatic — '1^ Story of Awakenirg. 

Marco Pol(f— uaute’s Ore.at fl'oenr— The 


BOOK III. Th£ awakening OF EUROPE. Is. 6d. 

Colonial Edition, Is. 9d. 

J 

St^lY of the Netherlaims — The Story of —Oliver Cromwell- Two Famous Admirals 
Martin Luther^The Ma.ssacre of St Bar- — Pe Iluyter — The Founder of Pennsyl- 
tholomew— The Siege of Leyden— William vania— The ‘ Pilgrim's Progress ’ — William's 
the Silent — Drake’s Voyage round the Invitation — The Struggle in Ireland— The 
World — The Greatillrmada— Virginia— Story Siege of Vienna by the Turks— The Story of 
of the iievengc — Sir Vv^alter Raleigh —The the Huguenots— The Battle of Blenheim — 
‘ Fairy Queen '^First Voyage of the East How Peter the Great learned Shipbuilding 
India Comfiaiiy — j[Ienry Hndsou—Captain —Charles XI L of Sweden — ^The Boyhood of 
John Sruiyi— 'fhe Foundlfg of Quebec— Frederick the Groat — Anson’s Voyage round 
The Pilgrim Fathers— 'Thirty Years of War the World— Maria Theresa — The Story of 
—The Dutch at Sea— Van Riebeok’s Colony Scotland. 
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THE STORY OF THE WORLD — continue(^. 


BOOK IV. THE STRUGGLE FOR SEA POWER. IS. 'Dd. 


The Story of the Great i'Mognl— Robert 
Olive— Thti Black Hole of Oalcutta— Tfio 
Struggle for North America,— George Waslit 
ington- IIow Pitt .saved England— The Pall 
of Quebec — “The Great Lord Havvko’' — 
The DeAaration of Independence- Captain 
Cook's Story— James Bnicc and the Nile — 
The Trial of Warren Hastings — Maria 
Antoinette — The Fall of the Ba.stile — 
Napoleon Bonaparte — Horatio Nelson — The 
Adventures of Mungo Park— The Travels of 
Baron Humboldt — The Battle of the Nile— 


Copenhagen — Napoleon — Trafalgar — ,Thc 
Jleath of Nelson — Tlio Rise of WeW'ngton — 
The Firsts Australian /Jolony—Hibry of the 
BlaA'o Trade — The Defence of Sai^-i/Za — Sir 
hdm Moore at Cormvv^i— Tl\el >ictoiy' of 
Talavora — The PeasalfT" Hero of the Tyrol — 
The “Shannon" and thtv “ Chesaneake 
Napoleon's Retreat from Moscow-^W^dHiig- 
ton’s Victories in Spain— The Fall of the 
Empirc'-Story of the Steam Eugiiie— Water- 
loo— The Exile of St Helena. 


BOOK v! GROWTH OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 2s.* 


How S]^ain lost South America — The Greek 
War — Victoria, Queen of England —The 
Great Boer Trek- The Story of Natal — The 
Btory of Canada— The Winning of the W<»^ 
—A Great Arctic Expeditioji— Discoverie.s in 
Australia— The Last King of France— ijouis 
Kossuth and Hungary— The Crimean War— 
The iTidian Mutiny— King of United Italy 
—Civil War in Amenca-TlK "MoNican Re- 
volution — Founding thV (lermun Eiapire--- 
The Franco-German War— The Dream* of 
Cecil Illuaies — The Dutch Republics in 


I South Africa— Livingstone’s discoveries in 
I Central ^frica-,r<PtTfia’s Long Sleep- Japan, 

; Brjt .ii s Aifyi^Ilussia — Tlic Annexairoii of 
I Chnn^— The Story of Afghanistan ■— The 
i Emjiiro of Imliai;— Gordon, the Hero (»! 
j♦Khartunl — The Redempliou of Egyi*t— The 
Story of British West Africa— 'Die Story of 
I Uganda — The Fotnding of • Rli< alesia - 
I Biitish S^mth Africa— Tim Dominion of 
: Canada — Australia — The New Nation - 
! Freedoj^i for Cuba - Reign of Queen Vic.toria 
I — Weldiij^g the Empire- Citizenshi]). 


Also in 2 volumes, at 3s. 6d. each net, suitable as prize books. 


Uniform with this Series. 

THE WORLD’S CHILDHOOD. 

With numerous Illustrations by Brinuley .Lc 

I. STORIe5 of the FAIRIB.^. loC. 

CONTENTS • 

1. l.it-tle Red Ri-ding Hood. ^ 11., Cin-der-el-la— Parf H. 

2. Tlie Three Bears. 12. The Lost Bell. 

3. The Snow-Child. 13. Jack the Gi-unt Kill-er. 

4. Tom Thumb. 14. Star-bright and Bird ie. 

5. The Ug-ly Duck-ling. 15. l^ad-ty and the Beast. 

6. Puss in Boots. ^0. I%ich-Dar-lirig, , • 

7. The Lit-tle Girl and the Cats. 17. IniSeareh of a Nights Rc^t. 

8. Jack and the Bean-Stalk. 18. Dii'k*'^*Vhi(^-ting-ton and his Cat. 

9. Gol-dy, ' 19. Til Sleep-irig Beau-ty. 

10. Cin-der-el-la--Part 1. 


II. STORIES OF THE (jREEK (iODS AND HEROES, lod. 

* CONTENTS. 

1. A bout the Gods. 13. At-a-lan-ta’s Race. 

2. The Nanic.s of the Gods. 14. The Stor-y of Ai-ccs-tis. 

3. Turn-ed in-to Stone. 1.5. The Snow-White Bull. 

4. The Shin-ing Char-i'Ot. 10. The Spi-der nnd his Web 

5. The Laurel Tree. 17. l-o— the Wilt to Cow'. 

6. A Horse with Wing.s. 18. The Three Gold-en Ap-]>le.s. 

7. The Cy-press Tree. 19. The Ol-ive Treef 

8. The Fruits of the Earth. 20. A Boy Her-o,of Ohl.' 

0. Cu-pid’s Gold-en Ar-row.s. 21. TheffP’bread of Ar-i-.iji-ne. 

10. Pan’s Pipe. 22. The Boy who tried to Fly. 

11. A Long Sleep. 23. The Gold-en Harp. 

12. The Re-ward of Kind-nesa. Teachor’a Appendix. 
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. “li ]«iatory can’bc given a form likely to make it palatable to young folks, “F" 
has fmcced^d in doing so ii^hese ‘Stories of the English.' It is no exaggeration to 
say that the- hook represents not only a masterpiece in literature for children, 
but a work of no slight value for the national good.'’- ~Scotsman, 

STOR>(ES ‘OF 'THE ENGLISH 
FOR SCHOOLS. 

By F. 

FOJi JUNIOR SailOLAKS. 

VoL. 4 - FIIOM THE COMING OE THE ENGLISH TO THE HMAD A. — 1 s. 6cl. 

^■0 STKN'I'S. — 'I'Ik) «uping of tin; Whit«; Horse -Tin; coming of the Ojo,ss --'riio FigliL 
with tilt' Jtaven -All'rcir • ' Edwaril the Conh's.sor— VViiliain the (Joniiaeivr — Tin; 

lOivjN of tlio Colihn HrooiFi ■iliohni ' Lioii-Hcart- King John and Magiui Cliarta -Earl 
Simun tiio liightfions — Ithhv.-ud tht; ^Engi. .hir V'l -llrtnnocli’ourn t'lnd Burki ley -The Lions 
ami the iJlif.s — yV Kin^f d-d hvoneii -Prince Kal -Eing Harry — The M'ar:. of the Roses — 
Hi'iiiy VTir. and tite Revolt, fxinn RonioLKRward VI. and Mary- -Eh/ahiitli, llie Gi’ijat 
Queen; (1) English A.lventurers and the Cruise of tlu; (2) Alary, Qiit?en of Scots; 

(h) Papist I'lots and tfte Massacre of Saint Ihulholoniow ; (-1) The Armada. 

I ijyl'fi rii ATIONS. Castle -'I’lie Pharos, Do'v.V— NQrsenu'ii ---Tlouies of our 

Ancestors— Chateau Gaillard -Tomb of a (.hmsa'Jier (Gervase Alrf.d), AYinchelsea Chuieh— 
Cai'iiarvou Castle — Coronation Cl^cir, 'Westminster Abbey— Knights of the Fonrtemith 
Century -Ed ward the Third- Tl# Rattle of C: -y 7=: ..b ..f El..,.: 1 He* Third, West- 
minster Abbey "d'ornb of the Black Prince, C inl r;-:.!;. ' '.a' ■i:,.: Rel. od 11. on his 
vovage to Indaiul- -.Icrusalein Chamber, Westminster Abbey- -Henry V. with Alilitnry 
Attendants -Henry V. addres.>ing his Army--. Joan of Arc -The Liowning of Homy VII. 
on Bo.'.wortli Field -Henry \'Hf.--WoIsey--8ir 'I'homas More taking l.'ave of his Laughter 
Calais during the Sixteenth Century— Queen Elizabeth - I'lit' Ai inada-- -Drake --Mary, 
t^jnetm of Scots— Drake playing Bowls with his (Hpt.ains -Sir Walter Raleigh. 

mn SRNIO/l SCifOL^RS. 

Voi.^ 'rilE'‘tiTRU(JCLlJ FOR 1\>WER AND GREATER ENGLAND.-ls. 6dl. 
" '""COjV'yVbVVA. - The First of the St.uart s -The Str#g;gh'. for Power— 'I'he Punt-an Tyranny 
- Tiie S.'con' I Struggle for Power r >:^harles H. — Tim Revolution --Tlie Fight with Fiance; 
'riie'Diitcli King--Queen Anne ami Marlhorougli —Greater fc.ngiand — Tlio Story of Ans.m - 
'I'he Storv of Wcjlfe— 'I'he Story of CaiiRiin Cook--The Story of Clive— The War of Arm'riemi 
Independence -d'lie great Frflnch War— The Styory of Nelson — The Story of the Great Duke 
--'rile End t^e Storie.s. f 

ILLrtsTVAl'i'fONS.— .laTiie.-f 1. -ifacon -Charles L--A (tavalier— Oliver Cromwell— The 
Great File of LondoD-^Tlie'^'hl ven l^tsjiops gcia : t-» tl;-' T-e-v-r Land;!'.* of William of 
Orange iM England -Marlboro f;h-^-Gihr.tll-ar—» ii.i-iiam I'i..:!! i,- : ;:..i Venturidn and 
till' Manila Ship -General ^/olfe -Tlie Death of Captain* Cook— Washington — Pitt — 
Napoleon Bonaparte - Nelson— ILM.S. Victory, Portsmouth Harbour — Duke of Wellington 
—Napoleon on board the B^ilenrphoti. 

Moira ONeiU, Auth/r of ‘ Songs of the Glen oHAntrim,’ writing to Mr Blackwood, 
“ F.’s ‘l^tories ofiho English’ was written for niy little daughter Susan. The 
child is quite fascinated by it, but equally so arc all tlio grown-up friends to whom 
J Viavo shown it. I lent it once to a sailor uncle, and he sat up to all hours of that 
night with it, anU afterwards told mo that he could hardly believe that such an 
account of Nelsoil’s great battles had been written by a woman, because it was 
technically accurate. And a soldier friend and critic ttsed almost the same wortls 
about the 'jaccefUnt of Marlborough's campaigns. F. is tho most patient and faithful 
studciU of history that I know. She has such a strong literary sense that she simply 
could not% write anythinig except in a literary form, and combined with it she has 
that rare thing, a judicial mind. This, I .think, gives her work a quite peculiar 
value.” 
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William Black\v^)od Sons’ List. 


Grammar and Analysis. 

BOOK II. 24 pages . . Paper, l^d. ; cloth, 2^d. 

BOOK III. 24 pages . . Paper, ; cloth, 2jd- 

BOOK IV. 48 p.‘».ges . . Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 

BOOK V. 64 pages . Papef, 3d. ; cl 9 A,' 4d. 

BOOK VI. 64 pages . . Paper, 3d. ; c!‘^h, 4d, 

BOOK VII. 64 pages . . Paper, 3d. ; 4^.*’' .. 

Schoolmaster. — ‘'This is a series of good practical books who^o nieriKi qught 
to ensure for them a wide sale. Among their leading merits are simplicity in 
definitions, judicious recapitulation, and abundance of well-selected exercises 
for practice.” 

Teachers’ Aid.-V' For thoroughness, method, style, and high-cia'ss w6rk, 

commend us to these, little text-books A practical hand has imjiressed 

every line with iudivim.nlity We are determined tq^sc thedji in our own 

department.” 


Arithmetical Exercises. 


BOOK I. 
BOOK l;. 
BOOK III. 
BOOK IV. 
BOOK V. 
BOOK VI. 
BOOK VII. 


Paper, l^d. ; d^loth, 2 id.* 
Paper, l^d. ; cloth, 2^d. 
Pa^^er, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 
Papir, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 
Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 
Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 
Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 


HIGHER ARITHMETIC for Ex-Standard and Continua- 
tion Classes. 128 pp. . . Paper, ■cloth,^Sd. 

*** ANSlVJSIiS may he had separately, and ffre supplie^dired \ 
Teachers mly. b * 

Schoolmaster.— “ We can speak in terms of high praise respecting thi.s .series 
of Arithmetical Exercises. They have been carefully constructed. They are 

well graduated, and contain a large and varied collection of examples We 

can recommend the series to our readers.” I . ♦ 

t Y • f 

Schoolmistress. Large quantity, excelle»i quj i^^y, great variety, and good 
arrangement are the characteristics of thi.s .y,., of Arijhmetfbal Exercise.s.” 


Elementary Grammar and CompositiStn. 

Based on the Analysts of Skntencks. With a (Jlia^er on WoRr»-Bmy;tl.N<>- 
and Derivation, and containing numerous Exercises. New Edition. *^Is. 

Schoolmaster. — “A very valuable book. It is con.strnctive ais well a.s analytic, 
and well-planned exerci.ses have been framed to teach the you*ig student how to 

use the elements of his mother-tongue A junior text-book th.at is calculated 

to yield most satisfactory results.” * , 

Educational Times. — ‘‘The plan ought to work we]j A* decided advance 

from the old-fashioned practice of teaching.” 



BduiationiLl Works. 

Grammar t.nd Anal3^^is. 

Scotch Code, 

bXrANDA HD U. 24 pages. Paper, IH I doth, 2^d. 

S 4NDARD III. 32pa^es.^ Paper, Ud. ; cloth, 2|d. 

SPiM DAHD I'y. 56 page;! Paper, *2id. ; cloth, 8 ^.d. 

sf A ^ ,,^RD V. 56 pages. Paper, 2^d. ; cloth, 3^d. 

Sl’AiNi>ARD VI. 64 pages. Paper, 3d. ; clotli, 4d- 

TecLohers’ ^.id. — “Tliese are thoughtfully written and very praetlcally con- 
ceived, little helps They are most exhaustive, and hriiuiuing with examples." 

N jw- Arithmetical Exercises. 

Scotel^ |lode. 

b'l ANDAic. ^ pages , Paper, P^d, ; cloth, 2^(1, 
STAJ^DARD^.U. 32 I -es , Paper, I’^d. ; cloth, 2Ad. 
STANI)AP|d) TIT. .56 j)ages . Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 

b'i'ANDAHB JV, 64 pages . Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 

S'rAND;-M-iD V. bO pages . Pap.er, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 

S'rANDAPvI) VI. 80 pages . Paper, 4d. •, cloth, Od. 

IllGHEl^ AlilTlIAVVriC for Ex-Staiidard aud Ooutinua- 
tiou Classes ■ ?28 pages , Paper, Gd. ; cloth, 8d. 

ANS'iVJfJRS may he hud separately ^ and are supplied direct 
to Teachers only. 

Educational News. — “The gradation of the exercises is perfect, and the 
examples, whicli artt very uunieroiis, are of every conceivable variety. There is 
a”ple choice for the ■'ea her under every liead. We recommend the serie.s as 
excfdlcmt School Arithnu ics," 

ivierit Certificate I(\rithrr|^tic. 

^6 ])p. Paper cover, 6d. clotli, 8d 

MensurvGon. 

128 pp., cloth, 1... Also n Two Parts. Pt. I., Panillelogi’am.s and 
Triangles, 61 pp. P per, 4<1. , cloth, 6d. Pt. 11., Circles and Solids. 
64 pp. (baper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. may he had separately, price 

2d. each Part. 

Educational Timcp — ‘“rhe explanations a.e always clear and to the point, 
w„Ji. the t^'orcises are so exceptionally immerous tliat a wide selection is 
oth-red to the students tvho make use of the book.” 

A First Book on Physical Qeog^raphy. 

For I^se I'n Schools. 64 pp. 4d. 

Journal of Education. — “This is a capital little book, desoiliing shortly 
aud cleai^y the geographical phenomena of nature.” 



64 William Blackwood & Sons* List. 

Manual Instruction — Woodwork. .Resigned mi et the 

RKQUTTIEMKNTS of THK ^3INUTF OF THK SCiENCF AND AUT D EFAr rMUNT' 
ON Manual Instruction. By GEORGE ST JuIlN, UTKleiioroii^atfoiial 
School, Haiid.swortb, BiriJiinghani. With 100 Illustrations, "s., .. 

Blackwoods’ Simplex Civil Service Copy B yoi<s, 

I’v -lOHN 'r. Rkarge, B.A., Leith Academy. Liice *2d. cjm 

CONTENTS OF THE SERIES, 

No. 1. Elements, Short Letters, Words, 
tf '2. ijong Letters, Easy Words. 

M Capitals, Half-line Words. 

, 4. Text, Double Ruling, Sentences, 
t, Half-Text, Sentences, Figures, 
ri d. Small Hand, Double IT'' bn a. 

II 7. Intermediate, Tm* Aiption, kc, 

M 8. Small Hand, .Jingle Ruling. 

The Headlines are graduated, ..p4o-da(e., and adractire. 


Blackwoods’ Unive, c»al Writing Books. 

Have been designed ot accompany iho al)ove series, and teachers will find it 
•Klvantageous to use them as Dictation Copies, b.-cau 3 e by thorn the learner 
is kept continually 'Aiiting at the correct .slope, &c. No 1. is adapted for 
Lowkr Classks:, No. 2 for 1 Dg=ikr Classes. Price 2 d. ea< h. 

Practical Teacher. — *‘Oar readers would do well to v/rite for a specimen of 
this hook, and of the blank exercise-book.s rnied on the same principle. They 
are v/orth careful attention.” 

School World, Those teachers who are anxious tram their pupils *9 
write in the style associubMi with I'ivil Sm-vico ('om etitions should find the 
copy-books designed be Mr Ihiarce very useful. 4'he v iting is cen.ainiy s’'!j]>le ; 
it may, in fact, he reduced to four element; in whi( 1 the pupil is rig^-to., \ 
exercised in the earlier books before proceed' g d* fatoi lumbu's to cmifinuous 
writing,” 

Schoolmaster. — ‘‘'rbose of our readery in search of new books should see , 
these,” 

Journal of Education,- Ai'ls the eye a>^d ■ ddes Ihu h:r d, and thus 
checkmates any bias tow.anm eiror in the ^•lo- 

UNIVERSITY CAITHNI)/ RS. 

M Andrews University Ca.cndar. 

Printed and Ibibii.^hetl for tlie Benalus Acadomlcns. (h‘(nvii Sv,., hC. (hi. m t. 

St Andrews University L.U.A. Calendar. 

Ih’inted and i’ublished for the Senatus Y\cadendcus. ('iov/n 8 vo. Is. 


‘Vi::. 
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